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THE 


PLAN 

OF AN 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


To the Right Honourable 
Philip Dohmep Earl of Chesterfield, 

One of lus Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State 

Mi LonD, 

W HEN first I undertook to waate an English 
Dictionary, I had no expectation of any 
higher patronage than that of the proprietors of the 
copy , nor prospect of any other nth antage than the 
price of my labour I hnen that the work in which 
I engaged is generally considered as drudgery for the 
blind, as the proper toil of artless industry, a task 
that requires neither the light of learning, nor the 
actn lty of genius but may be successfully performed 
without any higher quality than tint of bearing 
burthens w ltli dull patience, and beating the track 
of the alphabet with sluggish resolution 

Whether this opinion, so long transmitted, and 
so widely propagated had its beginning from truth 
and nature, or from accident and prejudice , tvhe 
tlier it be decreed b\ the nithoiity of reason, or 
n 2 the 



4 THE PLAN OF 

the tyranny of ignorance, that of all the candidates 
for literal y praise, the unhappy lexicographer holds 
the lowest place, .neither vanity nor interest in- 
cited me to inquire. It appealed that the pro- 
vince allotted me was, of all the regions of learn- 
ing, generally confessed to be the least delightful, 
that it was believed to pi oduce. neither fruits nor 
flowers; and that, aftei a long and laborious cul- 
tivation, not even the banen lauiel * had been 

t 

found upon it 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, with 
the pleasing hope, that, as it was ,low, it likewise 
would be safe I was diawn forward with the pio- 
spect of employment, which, though not splendid, 
would be useful, and which, though it could not 
make my life envied, would keep it innocent; 
which would awaken no passion, engage me in no 
contention, nor throw in my way any temptation to 
distuib the quiet of otheis by censure, or my own 
by flattery 

I had read indeed of times, m which princes and 
statesmen thought it pait of then honour topi omote 
the improvement of their native tongues, and m 
which dictionaries were wntten under the piotec- 
tion of gieatness To the pationsof such undci- 
takmgs I uillingly paid the homage of believing 
that they, who weie thus solicitous for the peipetuity 
of then language, had reason to expect that theu 
actions would be celebrated by posterity, and that 

* Lord Oirery, m a letter to Dr Birch, mentions this as one 
of the \ cry few maccmacies m this admirable address, the laurel 
not being banen in any sense, but bearing fruns and flowers 
Bosv, ell's Life, vol. u p. l&O. Edit, ISOi. C 


the 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY 5 

the eloquence winch the} pi omoted mouH bd em- 
ployed in their praise But I considered such nets of 
beneficence ns prodigies recorded rather to raise 
wonder thin expectation , and content with the 
terms tint I Ind stipulated, lnd not suffered my 
imagination to flitter me with m} other encourage 
ment, when I found that ’m} design 'h id been 
thought by your Lordship of importuned sufficient 
to attract your fa\ our 1 1 f 

i How far tins unexpected distinction can bfc rated 
among the 'happy incidents of life I am not yet 
able to determine 1 Its first effect lias been to make 
me anxious lest it should fix tlu. attention of the 
pubhek too much upon me, and, as it once happened 
to an epick poet of fiance , b} raising the reputation 
of the attempt, obstruct the reception of the work 
I imagine what the world will expect from a scheme, 
prosecuted under } our Lordships influence, and I 
know that expectation, when her wings me once 
expanded, easily reaches heights which performance 
neier will attain, and when she Ins mounted the 
summit of perfection, derides her follower, who dies 
in the pursuit 

Not therefore to raise expectation, hut to repress 
it I here lay before your Lordship the Plan of my 
undertaking that more mai not he demanded than 
1 intend, and that, before it is too fa 1 ad\anccd to 
he thrown into a new method, 1 maybe adi ertiscd 
of its defects or superfluities Such informations I 
ma> justly hope, from the 'emulation with, which 
those who desire the praise of elegance oi^discern 
ment, must contend in the promotion of a design 
b 3 that 
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that you, my Lord, hai e not thought unworthy to 
share your attention with tieaties and u ith wais 
In the first attempt to methodise my ideas I found 
a difficulty, which extended itself to the whole 
work It was not easy to determine by w hat rule of 
distinction the woids of this Dictionary were to be 
chosen The chief intent of it is to picsene the 
•purity and ascertain the meaning of the English 
idiom , and this seems to requuc nothing more than 
that our language be considered, so far as it is our 
own, that the words and phrases used m the general 
intercourse of life, or found m the woiks of those 
whom we commonly style polite writeis, be selected, 
without including the terms of paiticubit piofessions j 
since, with the aits to which they relate, they aie 
generally derived fiom othei nations, and aie very 
often the same in all the languages of this part of the 
woild This is, perhaps, the exact and pure idea 
of a grammatical dictionary ; but m lexicogiaphy, 
as m other arts, naked science is too delicate foi the 
purposes of life The value of a work must be 
estimated by its use: it is not enough that a diction- 
ary delights the cntick, unless, at the same time, it 
instructs the learner 3 as it is to little purpose that 
an engine amuses the philosopher by the subtilty 
of its mechanism, if it lequires so much knowledge 
in its application as to be of no advantage to the 
common workman 

The title which I prefix to my woik has long 
conveyed a very miscellaneous idea, and they that 
take a dictionary into their hands hai e been ac- 
customed to expect from it a solution of almost ei ery 

difficulty. 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY 7 
difficulty If foreign w eras therefore w ere rejected, 
it could be little regarded, except by criticks, or 
those w ho aspire to criticism, and however it might 
enlighten those that vv nte, would be all darkness to 
them that only read The unlearned much oftencr 
consult their dictionaries for the meaning of vv ords, 
than for their structures or formations, and the 
words that most want explanation are generallj 
terms of art, which, therefore, experience lias 
taught my predecessors to spread with a kind of 
pompous luxuriance over their productions 
The academicians of TV once, indeed, rejected 
terms of science 111 their first essay, but found after- 
wards a necessity of relaxing the rigour of their de- 
termination, and, though they would not naturalize 
them at once by a single act, permitted them by 
degrees to settle themseli es among the natives with 
little opposition , and it would surely bo no proof 
of judgment to mutate them m an errour which 
they have now retracted, nnd deprive the book of 
its chief use by scrupulous distinctions 

Of such words, however, nil are not equally to 
be considered as parts of our language, for some of 
them are naturalized and incorporated, but others 
stall continue aliens, and are rather auxih naes than 
subjects This naturalization is produced cither by 
an admission into common speech, in some meta- 
phorical signification, which is the acquisition of a 
kind of property among us, as we say the zenith 
of advancement, tile meridian of life, the cynosure* 
of neighbouring eyes, or it is the consequence of 

• Milton 

B 4 long 
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long intermixture and fiequent use, by which the 
ear is accustomed to the sound of words till their 
original is forgotten, as m equator, satellites , 01 of 
the change of a foreign to an English termination, 
and a confoimity to the laws of the speech into 
which they are adopted, as in category , cachexy, 
peripneumony. 

Of those which still continue in the state of aliens, 
and have made no appioaches toward assimilation, 
some seem necessary to be letained, because the 
purchasers of the Dictionary will expect to find 
them Such aie many words in the common law, 
-as capias, habeas cor pus, praemunire, nisi pi lus such 
are some terms of controvei sial divinity, as hypostasis , 
and of physiek, as the names of diseases, and in 
geneial, all terms which can be found m books not 
wntten piofessedly upon paiticular aits, or can be 
supposed necessary' to those who do not regulaily 
study them. Thus, when a leader not skilled in 
physiek happens m Milton upon this line, 

- - - -pining atrophy, 

1 Marasmus, and wido-wasting pestilence, 

he will, with equal expectation, look into his dic- 
tionary for the word marasmus, as for atiophy, or 
pestilence, arid will have reason to complain if he 
does not find it " ' 

J It seems necessary to the completion of a diction- 
ary designed not merely for crihcks, but for popular 
use, that it should comprise, in some degiee, the 
peculiar woids of every profession ; that the teuns 
-of war and navigation should be mseitcd, so far as 
they can be lequired by readeis of tiavels, and of 

> histoiy; 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY 9 
history, ind those of law, merchandize, md mecln 
nicil trades, So fir is they cm be supposed useful 
in the occurrences of common life i 1 1 

But there outfit, howeier, to be some distinction 
mide between 'the different classes of words, ind 
therefore it will be proper to pi hit those w Inch ire 
mcor|ioritcd into the linginge in the itsml chi 
ncter, ind those which ire still to be considered as 
foreign ' in the Italic letter 

Another question mav inse w ith regard to ap- 
pellate es, orthemmes of species It seems of no 
great me' to set down the woids horse, dog, cat, 
totllo o, alder daisy, rose ind i thousand others, of 
which it will be bird to gise m explanation, not 
.more obscure linn the w ord itself Yet it is to be 
considered, tint, if the mmes ofnmmils be inserted 
w e must uilmit those which ire more known is well 
as those with which we ire by iccident, less ac- 
quainted and if they nc ill rejected how will the 
reider be rehcied from difficulties produced by 
allusions to the crocodile 'the clnmcleon, the ich- 
neumon, ind the by mni ? If no plints ire to be 
mentioned the most pinsing part of mture will be 
excluded, find many beautiful epithets be unex- 
plained’ If only those which ire less know n are to 
jie mentioned, who shill fix the limits of the reider s 
learning? The importance of such explications 
appeirs from the mistal es which the w int of them 
has occasioned Ilid Sltal speare Ind a dictionary 
of this kind he had not made tliL ooodhiiu entwine 
the honey sue! le nor w ould Milton, with such 
assistance hate disposed so improperly ofliise/fopr 
and Ins scorpion 


Besides, 
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Besides, as such words, like others, require flint 
their accents should be settled, their sounds ascer- 
tained, and then etymologies deduced, they cannot 
be propeily omitted in the dictionary. And though 
the explanations of some may be censured as trivial 
because they aie almost unnersally understood, nm 
those of others as unnecessary, became they m >11 sc! 
dom occur, yet it seems not propel to omit them 
since it is rather to be wished that many leader 
should find more than they expect, than that on< 
should miss what he might hope to find. 

When all the words are selected and arranged 
the first part of the woik to be considered is tin 
oithography, which was long vague and uncertain 
which at last, when its fluctuation ceased, was n 
many cases settled but by accident : and m which 
accoidmg to youi Lordship’s obsei vation, there i 
still great uncertainty among the best cnticks : no 
is it easy to state a rule by -which we may decid 
between custom and reason, or between the equi 
pondeiant authorities of writers alike eminent fo 
judgment and accuracy. 

The great orthographical contest has long subsiste 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has bee: 
demanded, on one hand, that men should wi ite a 
they speak, but as it has been shown that tin 
conformity nevei was attained m any language, an 
that it is not more easy to persuade men to agre 
exactly m speaking than in writing, it may be aske* 
with equal propnety, why men do not rather speal 
as they write. In France, where this control ei s’ 
was at its gieatest height, neither party, howeve 
ardent, duist adhere steadily to their own rule ; the 

elymologis 
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etymologist was often forced to spell w ith the peo 
pie and the advocate for the authority of pro 
nuncntion found it sometimes deviating so capri 
cionsly from tlie received u«e of writing, tli it he v. as 
constrained to i omply w ith the rule of Ins adi er- 
saries, lest he should lose the end by the means, and 
be left alone by following the croud 

hen a question of orthography is dubious, that 
practice has in my opinion, a claim to preference 
V, Inch presen es the greatest number of radical let- 
ters, or seems most to comply with the general cus- 
tom of our language But the chief rule at Inch I 
propose to follow i«, to male no innotation with 
out a reason sufficient to balance the mcomcntcnce 
of change and such reasons I do not expect often 
to find All change is of itself an owl, which 
ought not to be basai ded hut for cv ident adi antage , 
and as inconstancy is m every case a mark of weak- 
ness, it will add nothing to the reputation of our 
tongue There are, indeed, some who despise the 
incomeniencies of confusion, w ho seem to t ike plea- 
sure in departing from custom, and to think altera- 
tion desirable for its on n sake, and the reformation 
of onr orthogrtphv , which these writers have at- 
tempted, should not pass without its due honours, 
but that I suppose they hold singul inly its own-re- 
ward, or may diead the fascin ition of lavish piaisc 
The present mage of spelling where the present 
usage can be distinguished, will therefoie m this 
work be generally followed yet there will be often 
occasion to observe, that it is in itself inaccurate, 
and toleiated rathei than chosen , particul vrly- w lien, 
by a change of one lettei, or more, the meaning of 

a woid 
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a word is obscmed, as \\\farrwi y for fcirin , rs it 
was formerly w ritten, from fn i um , oi ft r , m gib- 
be??rti, for gclnnb, lire jaigon ol Gcbu and lu> 
chymical follow cis, undci stood by none but their 
own tribe. It will be liken ise sometime-, ptop^i to 
trace back the oitliography of diHeicnt ages, and 
show by what giadalions tlic woid departed from 
its original 

Closely connected with oithoirinphy is pronun- 
ciation, the stability of which is ol gicat importance 
to the duration ol a language, because the fust 
change will natui ally^ begin by con options in tbe 
living speech The want of certain rules for the 
pronunciation of former ages, has made us wholly 
ignorant of the metrreal art of our ancient poet" ; 
and since those who study their sentiments regret 
the loss of their numbers, rt is suiely time to pro- 
vide that the harmony of the moderns may be more 
permanent 

A new pronunciation will make almost a neir 
speech, and therefore, since one great end of this 
undertaking is to fix the English language, care 
will be token to determine the accentuation of all 
polysyllables by pioper authoi ilies, as it is one of 
those capricious phenomena which cannot be easily 
reduced to rules Thus there is no antecedent 
reason for difference of accent m the two words 
doloious and sonorous, yet of tire one Milton gi\es 
the sound in this line, 

He pass’d o’er many a region dolorous , 
and that of the other m this. 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 


It 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY 13 
It m ly be likewise proper to remark metrical li- 
censes, such as contractions, generous, gen rous, re - 
1 erend, rev’rend, anti coalitions, nsicgion, question 
But it is still more necessary to fK the pronuncm 
tion of monosyllables, by placing with them words 
of correspondent sound, tint one may guard the 
other against the danger of that 1 amt ion, winch, 
to some of the most common Ins already happened, 
so that the words aound, and unit, as thev are now 
frequently pronounced, w ill not rlnmc to sound, and 
mind It is to be remarked, that many words 
written alike arc differently pronounced, 'is fo 0 mul 
brow, which may be thus registered foie, no, bro v, 
now , or of which the exemplification m ly be ge- 
nerally given by a distich thus the w ords tear or 
lacerate, and tear, the water of the eye, Irnc the 
same letters, but may be distinguished thus, tear, 
dare , tear, peer 

Some words hate two sounds which may be 
equally admitted as being equally defensible by 
authority Thus gi eat is differently used 

For Svift and him despis d the farce of state 

The sober follies of the wi e and gnat Popp 

As if misfortune made the throne her scat 

And none could he unhappy but the great Howe 

The care of such minute particul ir» may he con- 
sul ed as trifling , hut these particulars li w e not been, 
thought unworthy of attention in more polished 
languages 

The accuracy of the French, in stating the sounds 
of their letters, is well known, and, among the 
, Italians, 
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Italians , C? escembem has not thought it unnecessary 
to inform his countrymen of the vroi ds, w hich, m 
compliance with different llnmes, are allowed to be 
differently spelt, and of which the number is now so 
fixed, that no modern poet is suffered to increase it 
When the oithography and pronunciation are ad- 
justed, the etymology or derivation is next to be 
consideied, and the words arc to be distinguished 
according to the diffeient classes, whether simple, 
as day, light, or compound, as day -light-, whether 
primitive, as, to act , 01 dei native, as action , action- 
able, act he, activity Tins will much facilitate the 
attainment of our language, which now stands m 
our dictionanes a confused heap of words without 
dependence, and without relation 

When this part of the weak is performed, it will 
be necessary to inquire how oui piimitivcs are to be 
deduced fiom foieign languages, which may be often 
veiy successfully perfoimed by the assistance of our 
own etymologists This seaich will give occasion to 
many cunous disquisitions and sometimes perhaps 
to con]ecturcs, which to leadeis unacquainted with 
this kind of study, cannot but appear impiobable 
and capricious But it may be reasonably imagined, 
that what is so much m the powei of men as lan- 
guage, will very often be capriciously conducted. 
Nor aie these disquisitions and conjectuies to be 
considered altogether as wanton spoits of wit, or 
vain shows of learning, oui language is well known 
not to be pnmitive 01 self-originated, but to have 
adopted woids of every geneiation, and, either for 
the supply of its necessities, or the increase of its 
copiousness, to have received additions from very 
^3 ditsant 
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distant regions, so that in search of the progenitors 
of our speech we may wander from the tropic! to 
the frozen zone, and find some in the valley s of Pa- 
lestine, and some upon the rocks of Norway 
Beside the dentation of particular tt ords, there is 
liken 1 se an etymology of phrases Expressions are 
often taken from other languages, some apparently, 
as to run a risk, counr un risque and some even 
athen we do not seem to borrow their ttords, thus, 
to bring about or accomplish, appears an English 
phrase, but in reality our native it ord about has no 
such import, and is only a French expression, of 
which we have an example in the common phrase 
venir d bout d line affaire 

In exhibiting the descent of our language, our 
etymologists seem to have been too lat ish of their 
learning, haiing traced almost every word tluough 
lanous tongues, only to shou u hat 11 as shoiwi suf- 
ficiently by the first derivation This jiractioe is 
of great use in synoptical lexicons, « here mutilated 
and doubtful languages are explained by their af- 
finity to others more certain and extensu c, but is 
generally superfluous m English etymologies When 
the word is easily deduced from a Saxon origin tl, 1 
shall not often inquire further, since ue know not 
the parent of the Saxon dialect, but when it is boi- 
rowed from the Frcn ch I shall show whence the 
French is apparently denied Wheie a Saxon root 
cannot be found, the defect may be supplied from 
lindied languages which will he generally furnished 
with much liberality bv the miters of our glossaries 
maters who deserve often the highest praise both of 
judgment and industiy, and may expect at least to 

be 
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be mentioned with honour by me, whom they have 
freed fiom the gieatest pat t of a vciy laborious v.oik, 
and on whom they have imposed, at worst, only the 
easy task of 1 ejecting superfluities. 

By tracing in this mannei cvcty vrotd to its ori- 
ginal, and not admitting, but with gt eat caution, 
any of which no oiigmal can he found, wc shall se- 
cure oui language fioin lieing overrun with cant, 

/ from being ciowded with low terms, the spawn of 
folly or affectation, which tmse from no jus( pnnci- 
ples of speech, and of which ihercfoieno legitimate 
dei lvation can be shown 

When the etymology is thus adjusted, the analogy 
of our language is next to he consulcied, when we 
have discovered whence our words aie domed, we 
aie to examine by what inks thev are governed, and 
how they aie inflected through then v ai ions termina- 
tions The tcimmations of the English aie few, but 
those few have hitherto lemamcd umegaiderl bv the 
writeis of our dictionaries Oui substanliv es at c de- 
clined only by the pluial teimmation, our adjectives 
admit no variation but m the degrees of comparison, 
and our veibs aie conjugated by auxiliary wot ds, 
and aie only changed m the preter tense 

To our language may be with gi eat justness ap- 
plied the obseivation of Quintilian , that speech was 
not foimed by an analogy sent fiom heav en It did 
not descend to us in a state of uniformity and per- 
fection, but was pioduced by necessity and enlarged 
by accident, and is thcrefoie composed of dissimilar 
parts, thrown together by negligence, by affectation, 
by learning, or by ignorance. 
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Our inflections therefore are by no means constant 
but admit of numberless irregularities, which in. 
this Dictionary will be diligently noted Thus fox 
makes m the plural foxes, but or makes oxen Sheep 
is the same an both numbers Adjectives are some- 
times compared by changing the last syll ible, as 
proud, pi ouder, proudest , andsometimes byparticles 
prefixed, as, ambitious more ambitious most ambi- 
tious The forms of oui veibs are subject to great 
variety , some end their preter tense in ed as I lore, 
I loved I have loved , which may be called the re- 
gular fo^m and is follow ed by most of our v erbs of 
southern original But many depart from this rule, 
■without agreeingm any other, as I s/m! e, I shook I 
have shaken , or shook as it is sometimes written in 
poetrj , I make, I made, I have made, I bring, I 
brought , I oring, I porting, and many others which, 
as they cannot be reduced to rules must be learned 
from the dictionary rather than the grammar 

The verbs are likewise to be distinguished accord- 
ing to their qualities, as actives from neuters, the 
neglect of which has already introduced some bai- 
banties in our conversation, which, if not obviated 
by just animadversions, imj in time creep into our 
writings 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid down, 
distinct in its minutest subdivisions and resolved 
into its elemental principles And who upon this 
sun ey can forbear to wish, that these fundamental 
atoms of our speech might obtain the firmness and 
immutability of the pri mog emal and constituent par- 
ticles of matter, that thev might retain their sub- 

Vol II C stance 
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stance while they altoi then appearance, and Be 
varied and compounded, yet not dost 1 0} ed. 

But tins is a pm ilegc winch words are siaieoly to 
expect, foi, like then authors hen they ait* not gain- 
ing strength, they aie gcncially losing it I hough* 
ait may sometimes pi olong their duration, it will 
larely give them perpetuity; and their changes will 
he almost alw ays informing us, that language is the 
woik of man, of a being from whom peimancnco 
and'stabihty cannot be dei n ed 

Voids having been hitherto considered as sepa- 
rate and unconnected, aie now to he likewise exa- 
mined as they are langed in their vanous relations 
to othcis by the rules of syntax or construction, to 
which I do not know that any regard has been yet 
shown m English dictionaries, and in which the 
giammanans can give little assistance. The syntax 
of this language is too inconstant to be 1 educed to 
rules, and can be only learned by the distinct con- 
sideiationof particular woids as they are used by 
the best authois Thus, w r e say, accoulmg to the. 
present modes of speech, The soldier died of his 
wounds, and the sailoi peushed rath hungei ; and 
eieiy man acquainted with our language would be 
offended by a change of these pai tides, which yet 
seem originally assigned by chance, there being no 
leasonto be drawn from grammar why a man may 
not, with equal propriety, be said to die zoith a 
wound, or perish of hunger 
■Oui syntax therefore is not to he taught by gencial 
rules, but by special precedents, and m examining 
whether Addison has been with justice accused of a 
solecism in this passage. 


The 
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Tli<? poor inhabitant - 

Stanes in the midst of natuies bounty cur t 

And m the loaden vineyard dies for tl irsl — 

it is not in our power to hue recourse to any csfi 
Wished laws of speech, but wc must remark lion the 
writers of former ages lnve used the same word, 
and consider whether he can be acquitted of im- 
propriety , upon the testimony of Danes, gwen m 
his favour b) a similar passage 

She Joatbs the \jatiy glass wherein she ga d. 

And shuns it still although for thirst she d^c 

When tlic construction of 1 word is explained, it 
is ncccssi rj to pursue it tlirough its trim of phrase- 
ologj , through those forms vv hero it is twod m 0 mm 
ner peculiar to our language, or m senses not to lie 
comprised in the general explanations , as from the 
Serb make arise these phra.es, to mate to c, to make 
an end, to make lay as, he made uay for his fol- 
lowers, the ship made jay before the wind, to make 
a bed, to make merry , to make a mock, to via/ c pre 
tents, to make a doubt, to mat e out an assertion, to 
•make good a broach, to ma/ e good a cause, to via/ e 
nothing of an attempt, to male lamentation, to make 
ament, and mans others which will occur in reading 
with that view, and which onlj their frequency 
binders from being generally remarked 
The great labour is jet to come, the labour of 
interpreting these words and phrases with brevity, 
fulness and perspicuity, a task of which the extent 
and intricacy is sufficiently shown lay the miscarriage 
pf those who have generally attempted it This 
c 2 difficulty 
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difficulty is mci cased bj the necessity of explainin': 
the voids in the same language ; for the ie is o!n u 
only one word foi one idea; and though it lx easy 
to translate the voids bright, sxetef, self, bittci , into 
anothci language, it is not easy torrplum them 
With legaul to the inteipietation, many other 
questions ha\ e 1 rqnn ed considei at ion It v as som f ' 
time doubted vhclhci it be neeessaty to <\plam the 
things implied by paitieulnt voids, as under the 
teim bai onet, v hcthei, instead of tins evpbmalion, 
a title of honour next in degree to that of ben on, it 
would be better to mention more particulaily the 
cieation, privileges, and lank ofbaroncts, and v be- 
thel, under the woid bmomcler, instead of being sa- 
tisfied with observing that it is an instrument to dis- 
cord the weight of the air , it would be fit to spend 
a few lines upon its invention, construction, and pi m- 
ciples It is not to be expected, that v ith the ex- 
planation of the one the hci aid should be satisfied, 
or the philosopher with that of the other; but since 
it will be requncd by common leaders that the ex- 
plications should be sufficient foi common use ; and 
since, without some attention to such demands, the 
Dictionary cannot become gcneially -valuable, I 
have detei mined to consult the best writeis foi 
explanations real as well as verbal ; and perhaps I 
may at last have reason to say, after one of the 
augmented of Furctier, that my book is moie 
learned than its author 

In explaining the general and popular language, 
it 'seems necessary to soitthe sevcial senses of each 
word, and to exhibit fust its nataial and piimitive 
signification, as. 


To 
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To arrive, to reach the shore in a voyage he ar- 
rived at a safe harbour 

Then to gne its consequential meaning to arrive , 
to reach anyplace, whether by land or sea, as he 
arrived at his country seat 

Then its metaphorical sense, to obtain any thing 
desired, as, he arrived at a peerage 

Then to mention any obsen ation that arises from 
the comparison of one meaning with another, as, it 
may be remarked of the word ainve , that in conse 
quence of its original and etymological sense, it 
cannot be properly applied but to w ords signifying 
something desirable, thus we say, a man armed 
at happiness but cannot say, without a mixture of 
irony, he arrived at misery 

Ground , the earth, generally as opposed to the 
air or w ater I Ie swam till he reached ground The 
bird fell to the ground 

Then follows the accidental or consequential 
signification, in which ground implies any thing 
that he 5 ? Under another as, he laid colours upon a 
rough giound The silk had blue floweis on a red 
ground 

Then the remoter or metaphorical signification , 
as the ground of his opinion was a false computa- 
tion The ground of his work was lus father's 
manuscript 

After having gone through the natural and figura- 
ti\e senses it will be propel to subjoin the poetical 
sense of each word where it differs from that which 
is in common use, as, zvanton , applied to any thing 
of which the motion is irregular without terror, as. 
In. v,anton nnglets curl d her hair 

c 3 To 
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To the poetical sense may succeed the familiar; 
as of toast, used to imply the person m hose health 
is drunk 

The vise man's passion, and (.lie \ain man’s toast Porr 

The familial may be followed by the builesque; 
as of mellow applied to good fellowship : 

In all thy liumours, whether grave or mellow. Addison*. 

Or of bite, used for cheat 

— - - More a dupe Ilian wit, 

Sappho can tell you, how this man was lit Port. 

And lastly, may he produced the peculiar sense 
in which a woid is found m any great author • as 
faculties , in Shakspeai e, signifies the powers of 
authoi lty . 

-This Duncan 

Has born his faculties so meek, has been 
So cleat in his great office, that, §c. 

t 

The signification of adjectives may be often ascer- 
tained by uniting them to substantives ; as, simple 
swain, simple sheep Sometimes the sense of a substan- 
tive may be elucidated by the epithets annexed to it 
m good authors , as, the boundless ocean, the open 
lawm * and where such advantage can be gained by 
a shoi t quotation it is not to be omitted 

The difference of signification in woids generally 
accounted synonymous, ought to be carefully ob- 
served, as m pi ide, haughtiness, arrogance • and the 
strict and critical meaning ought to be distinguished 
from that which is loose and popular, as m the word 
perfection , which, though m its philosophical and 

exact 
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exact sen«e it can be of little Use among human 
beings, is often so much degraded from its original 
signification that the academicians line mseited 
in their work, the perfection of a language, and 
tilth a little more licentiousness might bate pre 
vailed on themselves to have added the pa f (.chon of 
a dictionary 

There aie many other cli irncters of words which 
it w ill be of use to mention Some hat e both an 
actneandp issivesignification, as fearful, that ti Inch 
giv es or t\ Inch feels terror nj earful prodigy, a fearf ill 
hare Some have a personal, some a leal meaning , 
as in opposition to old we use the nd|ectlvc young of 
animated beings, and new of other things Some are 
restrained to the sense of praise, and otlieis to tli it 
•of disapprobation, so commonly though not alii ays, 
tve exhort to good actions, w c inslign'c to ill , tie am- 
<mate, incite, and encourage indifiercntly to good or 
bad So tveusually ascribe good but impute evil jet 
neither the use ot these words, 1101 perhaps of any 
othei in our licentious language, is so established as 
not to be often reversed by the correetest writers I 
shall therefore, since the rules of style like those of 
law, arise from precedents olten repeated, collect 
the testimonies on both sides, and endeavour to 
dwcotei and promulgate the decrees of custom who 
has so long possessed, whether by right or by ustir 
pation, the sovereignty of words 

It is nece,saiy likewise to explain many words by 
itheir opposition to others, for contraries aie best 
seen when they stand together Thus the t erb stand 
dins one sense, as opposed to fall, and anothei as op 
posed to Jly , for w ant of attttidmg to tvlnch distinc 
c 4 tion, 
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tion, obvious as it is, the learned Dr Bentley has 
squandered his criticism to no purpose, on these 
lines of Paradise Lost * 

In heaps 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, 

And fieiy foaming steeds "What stood, recoil’d, 

O’ei weaned, tlnough the famt satamc host, 

Defensive scaice, or with pale fear surpnsd 
Fled ignominious — - - 

« Here,’ says the critic, 4 as the sentence is now 
4 read, we find that what stood , fled ’ and therefoie 
he proposes an alteration, which he might have 
spaied if he had consulted a dictionary, and found 
that nothing more was affirmed than that those 
fed who dql not fall 

In explaining such meanings as seem accidental and 
adventitious, I shall endeavour to give an account of 
the means by which they were mtioduced. Thus, to 
eke out any thing, signifies to lengthen it beyond its 
just dimensions by some low artifice , because the 
word eke was the usual refuge of our old writers when 
they wanted a syllable. And buxom, which means 
only obedient, is now’- made, m familiar phrases, to 
stand for wanton, because m an ancient form of mar- 
riage, befoie the Refoimation, the bride promised 
complaisance and obedience in these teims : 4 I will 
4 be bonair and buxom m bed and at board ’ 

I know’ well, my Lord, how trifling many of these 
remuks will appear, separately considered, and how 
easily they may give occasion to the contemptuous 
men une at of sportive idleness, and the gloomy cen- 
sures of arrogant stupidity , but dulness it is easy to 
des A ise, and laughter it is easy to repay. I shall not 

he 
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be solicitous wlnt is thought or mj work b} such 
ns know not the difficult} or nnport'incc of phi- 
lological studies nor shall think those that hare 
done nothing qualified to condemn me for doing 
little It maj not, hou ever, he improper to remind 
them, that no terrestrial greatness is more than an 
aggregate of little things anil to inculcate, after 
the Arabian proverb, that drops added to drops 
constitute the ocean 

There remains j Lt to he considered the distribution 
of nords mto their proper classes, or that part of 
lexicography which is xtnctl} critical 
The popular part of the language, which includes 
all w ords not appropriated to pai ticnlar science , ad 
mits of many distinctions and subdivisions, as, mto 
words of general use, words employed chiefly m 
poetry, words obsolete, words which are admitted 
only by particular writers, jet not in themsehes 
improper, words used only m htiilesqne writing, 
and words impure and hirbarous 

Words of general use wall he know n by hav ing no 
sign of particularity, md their lanous senses will 
be suppoi ted by authorities of all ages 

The words appropriated to poetry w ill he distin 
guished by some mark prefixed, or w ill he know n 
bj having no uithonties but those of poets 

Of antiquated 01 obsolete words, none will be 
inserted hut such as are to he found in authois who 
wrote since the. access ion of Elizabeth , fromw Inch 
we date the_goklen age of our language, and of 
these many might be omitted, but that the reader 
may requne, with an appearance of leason, that no 
difficulty should be left unresolved in books which 

he 
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lie finds himself invited to lead, as confessed and 
established models of style These will be likewise 
pointed oat by some note of exclusion, but not of 
disgrace 

The woids which aie found only in particular 
hooks, will be known by the single name of him 
that has used them, but such will be omitted, unless 
either their piopriety, elegance, 01 force, or the re- 
putation of their authors, affords some extiaordmary 
reason for then lcception 

Words used in builesque and familiar composi- 
tions, will be likewise mentioned with their proper 
authorities, such as dudgeon , hom Butler, and 
{eating, fiom Prior , and will be diligently charac- 
terized by maiks of distinction 

Baibaious„or impiue wolds and expressions, may 
fie branded with some note of infamy, as they aie 
eaiefully to be eiadicated wherever they are found 5 
and they occur too fi equently even 111 the best 
\uiteis: as in Pope, 

in endless error hn I’d. 

’Tis these tliat eai’y taint the female soul 

In Addison 

Attend to what a lesser muse indites. 

And m Dryden , 

A d'eadlul quiet felt, and rc oiser far 

Than arms - — 

If this paitof the Work can be well performed, 
it will be equivalent to the proposal made by B oilcan. 
to the Academicmns, that they should review all their 
polite wnteis, and coriect such impiiiities as might 
be found 111 them, that their authority might net 
Contribute, at any distant time, to the depi avatioh 
of the language. 


With 
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With reg^i d to questions of purity or propriety, 
I was once in doubt whether I should not attubute 
too much to mj self M attempting to decide them 
and whether my province was to extend beyond the 
piopOsition of the question and the displ ly of the 
siifti iges on each side, but I have been since deter- 
mined, by your Loulship s opinion to interpose my 
own judgment, and shill therefore endeavour to 
support what appears to me most cOnsonant^to 
grammar and reason Ausonius thought that mo* 
dcsty forbocThim to plead inability for a task to 
W Inch Ccesar had judged him equal 

Cur me posse negem posse quod site pul at 9 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since y ou, whose au 
thonty m our language is so generally acknowledged, 
bav e commissioned me to declare my ow n opinion, 
I shall be considered as e\ercismg a kind of vie irious 
jurisdiction, and that the power which might have 
been denied to my own claim, w ill be readily allow ed 
me as the delegate of your Lordship 

In citing authorities on which the credit of ev ery 
part of this "Work must depend it wall be proper to 
observe some obvious rules ‘ such as of pieferrmg 
writers of the first reputation to those of an inferior 
rank of notmg the quotations with accuracy , and 
of selecting when it can be conveniently done such 
sentences, as, besides their immediate use may give 
pleasure or instruction, by conveying some elegance 
of language, or some pieceptof prudence, or piety 
It has been asked, on some occasions who shall 
judge the judges ? And since, with regard to this 
design, a question may anse by what authontv the 

authorities 
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authouties aie selected, it is necessary to obviate it, 
by declanng that many of the vmtos -whose testi- 
monies will be alleged, wci e selected by Mi Pope, 
of whom I may be justified in affiiming, that were 
he still alive, solicitous as he was foi the success of 
this woik, lie would not be displeased that I ha\e 
undertaken it 

It will be propel that the quotations be ranged 
according to the ages of then authors , and it will 
affoid an agieeable amusement, if to the woids and 
plnases which aie not of our own giowth, the name 
of the writer who first mtioduced them can be 
affixed , and if to voids which aie now. antiquated, 
the authority be subjoined of him who last admitted 
them Thus, for scathe and buxom , now obsolete, 
Milton may be cited 

The mountain oak 

Stands scath’d to heaven 

lie with bioad sails 

Winnow’d the buxom air — - - 

By this method every word will have its history, 
and the readei will be mfoimed of the giadual 
changes of the language, and have befoi e his eyes 
the use of some w r ords, and the fall of otlieis But 
obsei vations so minute and accuiate are to be desired, 
rather than expected , and if use be caiefully sup- 
plied, curiosity must sometimes bear its disappoint- 
ments. 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an English Dic- 
tionary, a dictionaiy by which the pionunciation of 
our language may be fixed, and its attainment fa- 
cilitated, by which its purity may be preserved, its 
use ascertained, and its duration lengthened And 

'though,, 
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though, perhaps, to correct the language of nations 
by boohs of grammar and amend their mi nncia by 
discourses of moiahtv, jnav be tlsks equally difficult, 
y et, as it is unav oidable to tush, it is 11 ltural like- 
wise to hope, that v our Lordship s patronage may 
not be wholly lost, tint it mi) contribute to the 
preservation of ancient and the improtement of 
modem writers, that it may promote the reforma 
tion of those translators, who, for want of under 
standing the charactenstical difference of tongues, 
have formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous 
phrases, and awaken to the care of purer diction 
some men of genius, whose attention to argument 
makes them negligent of style, or w hose rapid ima 
gmation, like the Pentium torrents, when it brings 
down gold, mingles it w itli sand 

When I survey the Plan which I have laid before 
you I cannot, my Lord, but confess that I am 
frighted at its extent, and like the soldiers of Cesar, 
look on Bi itain as a new world, vv hich it is almost 
madness to inv ade Put I hope, that though I should 
not complete the conquest I shall at least discover 
the co 1st cvv llize part of the inhabitants and make 
it easy for some other adventurer to proceed farther, 
to reduce them w holly to subjection, and settle them 
■under laws 

We are taught by the great Roman orator, that 
every man should propose to himself the highest de 
gree of excellence, but that he may stop with honour 
at the second or third though therefoie my per 
foimance should fall below the excellence of other 
dictionaries, I may obtain, at least the praise of 
hav ing endeav oured well, nor shall I think it any re 

pioach 
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pioach to my diligence, that J have ictiied, without 
a triumph, from a contest with united academic^ 
and long successions of learned compilcis I can- 
not hope, in the wannest moments, to pic«?rne*>o 
much caution thiough so long a woik, as not often 
to sink into negligence, or to obtain so much 
knowledge of all its j^aits, as not frequently to fail 
by ignoiance I expect that sometimes the dome 
of accmacy will in go me to supci Unifies, and some- 
times the fear of piolixity bell ay me to omissions : 
that m the extent of such variety I shall be often 
bewildeied, and in the mazes ol such intricacy be 
fiequcntly entangled: that m onepait lcfinemenl 
will be subtilized beyond exactness, and evidence 
dilated in another beyond peispicmty. Yet I do 
not despair of appiobation fiom those who, knowing 
the unceitainty of conjecture, the scantiness of 
knowledge, the fallibility of memory, and the un- 
steadiness of attention, can compare the causes of 
eiror with the means of avoiding it, and the extent 
of ait with the capacity of man ; and whatever be 
the event of my endcavouis, I shall not easily legret 
an attempt which has piocuied me the honoui of 
appearing thus pubhckly, 

Mr Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
, and most humble servant, 

SAM JOHNSONS 


* Written m the vear 1747. C, 
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I T is the fate of those who toil 'll (he lower cm 
plojincnts ofhfe, to be nthrr driven bj the 
fear of evil, than attracted b\ (hi prospect oh good, 
■to be exposed to ccn'ure without hope of prose to 
be disgraced bv miscarriage, or pumslicn foi neglect, 
where succc's would have been without applause, 
and diligence w ithout reward 

Among these unhappy mortals is the wntcrof dic- 
tionaries whom man! ind In*e considered, notan 
the pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer of h 
terature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear 
obstructions from the paths through which Learning 
and Genius press fonv ard to conquest and glorv , vv ith- 
out bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that 
facilitates their progress Evei v other author may 
aspire to praise, the le> icograplier can only hope to 
escape reproach, and even this negative ucompensc 
has been yet granted to very few 

I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, at- 
tempted a Dictionarv of the English language, which, 

w Inle 
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•while it ims < niphn / d m III* f uke, atmo /» f **»'y 
spot ics of liloi.ituw , ha* it 1 - 1 H b *o let e * ’ > ji' r- 
JecU d , Mifl< rt d to ‘panel. undo* tie 010**10*1 of 
chance, into wild « • nbet.mre . udymdto to* ty- 
ranny of lime and la-hion, and * xp r > ‘d to tin in*, 
nipt ion*' of ignorant « , mid < *pi*<* - of mma . l>* n 

"When I took the fust mne\ of .in u« d< ; ,n:„ 
I found om v -j)c < ( li < np ions v. * l bout or tb r, I'li'lom* 
goto k \\ ithont mi's* vde ri\*rl tuned no m> 1 , 
thcic \\ as p< i pl« \U\ to hr fii ositanr h d, 1* d < 'fu- 
sion to Ik* 1 oxidated , < hou e iu i to hi 10 d» M»t of 
boundless \;uuty, without am f'tdd'T-d pmo ih 
of selection, adulterations wise to i>» d< u * n d, 
without a settled tesi <>{ pi r it \ , and trod* - *<1 r.. 
picssmn to be 1 ejected or i«m.\m 1 , v itbont tin 
ill fungus of anv wilted ot cheata! u mtUtioo o- 
ncknow lodged authority. 

I lining then foie no n^Ktanc e but from y» in rd 
£i annum, I applied iny-df to the j>( rm*d of fair 
Wulcis, and notion: v. hate or m.'du he t»f u t n> 
asccilamoi ilhntiale am v.otu or phi a e at< tinm- 
latcd m time the materials of a dutuma*}, v, hnb, 
by degrees, I j filmed to nuthod, iVuddisleng to 
myself, in the progiess of tin noil:, stub rule as 
experience and analogy suggested to me, t \pote m e, 
•which practice and ohseivation wi re continuahv 
incieasing, and analog}, whuh. though m some 
uouls obscure, was OMilent in others 

In adjusting the Oithogiaphy , w huh has been to 
this tunc unsettled and foi Unions, I found it neies- 
saiy to distinguish those nuguhntio* that are in- 
herent 111 our tongue, and pci haps cocial with it, 

from 
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from others winch the ignonnce or negligence of 
Inter vv riters has produced Et cry hngn lge has its 
anomalies, which, though lncomenient, and in them- 
selves once unnecessary , must he thlerated among 
the imperfections of human things and n Inch re 
quire onl\ to be registered, that they mav not be 
increased, anti ascertained that the} may not be 
confounded but every language has likewise its 
improprieties and absurdities, which it is the duty 
of the lexicographer to correct or proscribe 
As language was at its beginning mere!} oral, all 
words of necessary or common use were spoken be- 
fore they were written, and while the} were unfixed 
b} an} v lsible signs, must line been spoken w nil 
great div ersit} , as w e now observ e tho'c w ho cannot 
read to catch sounds imperfect!}, and utter them 
negligently AVhen this wild and barbarous jargon 
was first reduced to an dphabet ever} penman en- 
deavoured to express as he could the sounds which 
he was accustomed to pronounce or to receive, 
and vitiated in writing such words as were already 
vitiated in speech The powers of the letters, 
Vvlien they were applied to a new language, must 
have been vague and unsettled, and therefore diffe 
rent hands would exhibit the same sound by different 
\ combinations 

Trom this uncertain pronunciation arise in great 
part the various dialects of the same countrv , which 
will always be observed to grow fewer and less dif 
ferent as books are multiplied , and from this ar- 
bitrary representation of sounds by letters proceeds 
that diversity of spelling observable in the Saxon 
^ 0L II D remains, 
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Latin, thus entire is chosen ratber thin mine, 
became it passed to us not from the Latin integer, 
but fiom the French either 

Of mam words it difficult to say whether they 
were lminedntelv recened from the Latin or the 
French, since, at the time when \ c had dominions 
m France, we had Latin service in our churches It 
is however, m) opinion, that the Fienck generally 
supplied us, for we hare few Latin wo ds among the 
terms Of domestic!- use, w hich are not French , hut 
many Ft ench, w Inch trever) remote from Latin 
Et en in w ords of w Inch the derivation is apparent, 
I have been often obliged to sacrifice uniformity to 
rustom , thus I write, in compliance with a number- 
less majority , coniey and inveigh, deceit, and receipt, 
fancy and phantom , sometmus the derivative varies 
from the primitive, as explain and explanation, 
repeat, and repetition 

Some combinations of letters having the same 
pow er, are used indiHerentlj without anj discover- 
able reason of choice, as in choah chohe, soap, sope, 
frvel fuel, and many others, which I have some- 
times inserted twice, that those who search for them 
under either form, may not search in vain 

In examining the orthography of an) doubtful 
word, the mode of spelling by vv Inch it is inserted in 
the series of the dictionary, is to be considered as 
that to which I giv e, perhaps not often rashly the 
preference I have left, m the examples, to every 
author Ins ow n practice unmolested, that the reader 
may balance suffrages and judge bet veen tis but 
this question is not alwavs to be determined bj re- 
puted or by teal learning some men, intent upon 
o * greater 
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gi eater tilings, have thought little on sounds and 
denvations, some, knowing m the ancient tongues, 
have neglected those m which our words aie com- 
monly to be sought Thus Hammond writes feci- 
bleness for feasibleness , because I suppose he ima- 
gined it denved immediately fiom the Latin, and 
some wolds, such as dependant, dependent , depend- 
ance , dependence, vaiy then final syllable, as one or 
another language is present to the wntei 

In this part of the woik, where caprice has long 
wantoned without conti ol, and vanity sought praise 
by petty reformation, I have endeavouiecl to pro- 
ceed with a scholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a 
gi ammarian’s regard to the genius of our tongue. I 
have attempted few alterations, and among those 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the modem to 
the ancient practice , and I hope I may be allowed 
to recommend to those whose thoughts hat e been 
perhaps employed too anxiously on veibal singula- 
rities, not to^ disturb, upon narrow views, or tor 
minute propriety, the orthogi aphy of their fathers 
It has been asseited, that for the law to be knoion, is 
of moie impoitance than to be right c Change ’ 
says Hooker, c is not made without inconvenience, 
even from worse to bettei T There.. is m .constancy 
and stability a general and lasting, advantage, which 
will always ovei balance the slow improvements of 
giadual ctoirection , Much less ought our "written 
language to comply with the conuptions of oral 
utterance, or copy that which every vanation of 
time 01 place makes dideicntfiom itself, and imitate 
those changes, which will again be changed, while 
imitation is employed m obseiving them. 
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This recommendation of steadiness and uniformity 
does not proceed fiom an opinion, that particular 
^ com binatio ns of letters have much influence on hu 
man ha ppin ess or that truth m i\ not be successfully 
taugl t by modes of spelling fanciful and errone 
ous I am not v et so lost m lexicography n« to for 
get that uords ate the daughters of earth, and that 
K thing? ate the sons of heaien Language is only the 
instrument of science, and uords are but the signs of 
ideas I wish, however, th it the instrument might 
be less apt to decay, and tint signs might be per- 
manent like the things which they denote 

In settling the orthography, I have not wholly 
neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated 
syllable It will sometimes be found, tint the 
accent is placed by the author quoted on a di/Ter 
ent syllable from that marked in the alphabetical 
series it is then to be understood, that custom has 
varied, or that the author has in my opinion pro 
nounced wiong Short directions arc sometimes 
given vvheie the sound of letters is irregulai , and 
if they are sometimes omitted, defect m such minute 
observations will he more easily excused, linn 
superfluity 

In the mv estigation both of the orthography and 
signification of words, their Etymology w as necessa 
rdy to be considei ed, and they w ere therefore to be 
divided into primitives and derivatives A primitive 
word is that which can be traced no further to am 
English root r tints circumspect , circumient circwn - 
stance delude , concave, and complicate , though com 
pounds in the-Eatin, are to us primitives Deny a 
» 3 lives 
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toes, are all those that can be inferred to any word 
in English of gi eater simplicity. 

The derivatives I have refened to their primitives, 
with an accuracy sometimes needless, foi who docs 
not see that remoteness comes fiom remote , lovely 
from love, concavity from concave, and demonstrative 
fiom demonstrate ? But this grammatical exube- 
rance the scheme of my work did not allow' me to 
jepiess. It is of gieat importance, m examining 
the general fabriek of a language, to trace one word 
fiom another, by noting the usual modes of deri- 
vation and inflection , and unifoimily must be pre- 
served m systematical works, though sometimes at 
the expense of paiticular piopnety 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to 
insert and elucidate the anomalous pluialsof nouns 
and preterites of veibs, which m the Teutonick 
dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to 
those who have always used them, interrupt and 
embanass the learners of our language. 

The two languages fiom which our primitives 
have been dei ived aie the Roman and Teutonick: 
under the Roman I compiehend the French and 
piovincial tongues j and under the Teutonick range 
the Saxon , German, and all theii kindred dialects. 
Most of our polysyllables aie Roman, and our words 
of one syllable are very often Teutonick 
In assigning the Roman original, it has perhaps 
sometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word was borrowed from the French , 
and considei mg myself as employed only in the 
illustration of my own language, I have not been 
very careful to observe whether the Latin word be 

puie 
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pure! or Larin rotis, dr the Trench elegant or oh 
solete 

Tor OncTcUlomcl etvtnologios,I am commonly ih 
debted to Juntus and Sfinne/y-tlic onH names 11 Inch 
I lime forborn to quote when I copied tlicir boobs, 
not that I might appropriate their I ihours or usurp 
then honours, but that I might spare 1 perpetual re- 
petition by one general acknow lodgment Of these, 
whom I ought not to mention hilt with rcic 
rence due to instructors and benefactors, Juntus 
appe irs to lime excelled m extent of learning, and 
Shutter in rectitude of understanding Junius vis 
accurately skilled 111 nil the northern languages, 
Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter 
dialects only by occasional inspection into diction 
anes, but the learning of Juntus is often of no 
other u«c than to show him a track by which ho 
may donate from Ins pnrpo'c, to which Skinner 
always presses forw ord by the shortest w a) Skinner 
is often ignorant, but neicr ridiculous Juntus is 
aht aj s full of knou ledge , but his i ariety distracts 
Ins judgment, and Ins learning is l cr\ frequently 
disgraced by Ins absurdities 

The rotaries of the northern muses will not per- 
haps easily restrain their indignation, when they find 
the name of Juntus thus degraded by a disadvanta- 
geous comparison , but whatever reverence is due to 
his diligence, or his attainments, it can be no cri- 
minal degree of celisoriohsncss to charge that et V 1110- 
logist with want of judgment, who can seriously 
derive dream fiom drama, because life is a drama, 
and a drama ts a dream, and who declaies with a 
tone of defiance, that no man can fill to deriv e 
' D 4 
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moan fiom mono s, 'ingle or solitary, who con- 

sideis that grief naturally loves to be alone*". 

Om knowledge of the northern literature is so 
scanty, that of words undoubtedly Teufomcl , the 
ongmal is not alu ays to be found in any ancient lan- 
guage , 

* That T maj not appear to have spoken ton irrevrrenti} of 
Jurmis, I have here subjoined a few specimens of his etymological 
extravagance 

Bax isii, ; cligare , ci ban no t el ten itorw cvtgci c, in cxihum agerc . 
(t hannu It bandit r, bandcggiarc. II bandtr B baniirn, 
f£\i medu scriptores bannue dicebant V Spelm in llannum 
& in Banleuga Quoniam vero icgionum urban. it{, hinites 
arduis plerumq, montibus, altis fluminibus, longis demo, flrxuo- 
sisq, angustissimarum vtarmn amfiactibus mclmlcbantur, fieri 
potest id genus lnnites ban dici ab eo quod Bana~«i .1 
Tarentinis ohm, sicuti tradit Hesyclnus, vocabantur a .1 x«» 

p.rj l§v7ifj<; o^ot, “ obhqiue ac minimi in rectmn tendentes vae" 
Ac foitasse quoque hue fat it quod B «>«?, eodem liesjehio teste, 
dicebant r^yyi^u, montes aiduos 

Empty, emtie, vacuus , t iiants A 5 /Cnvtijs N< scio an tint 
ab tf 4 E« vel ipt'acs Vomo, d\omo, vomitu cvanio Videttir 
interim etymologiam lianc non obsemii firtnare codex lludi 
Matt xu 22 ubi antique scriptum lnxcmmus gemoeteb hrt 
emetrig “ Imenit earn \acantem ” 

Hill, mo/ts, collie A S hyll Quod xiden potest ubscissum 
ex yoXclvij vel Collts, ^ tumulus, locus in piano cdilior. 

Horn II b v 8 1 1 t’ri o'/ Tif w^oTcc^oiOt 'ToXtof ul—iTa yo>iir] 
Ubi autliou breuum schohoium xoXw» exp tob-o? tt? vi>os itryn, 

ycuXolpoi; 

Map, to take a nap Doimue, condoi mist ere Cjm heppian 
A S hnaeppan Quod postremuni videri potest desumptum cx 
*>£ obscuntas, tenebrae nihil emm aique solet conciliare 
bomnum, qu^m caliginosa profundal noctis obscuntas 

Stammer.fr, Balbus, blaesus Goth STAMMS A S pa- 
mep, pamup D stam B stameler Su Stamma Isl stamr. 
Sunt a rayu'Kuv yel rapvXKw, mmia loquacitate alios offendeie, 
quod impeditti loquentes libentissimci garrire soleant, vel quod 
alns nimn semper videantur, etiam parcissimt: loquentes. 
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gunge, -md I line therefore inserted Dutch or Ger- 
man substitutes st inch I consider not ns radical, 
but parallel, not i« the parents, but sisters of the 
English 

Tlie nords which arc represented ns thus related 
b) descent or cognation, do not nlnnis agree in 
sense, for it isjncideilUo_yyords,_as to tlieir nutliors, 
to degenerate from tlieir ancestors, mid to change 
their manners yy hen they change" their conntn It 
is~stiflicient, 111 ety mologtc il im|inrics, if the senses 
of kindred words be found such as may easily pass 
into each other, or such as may both be refured to 
one general idea. 

Tlie etymology, so f ir ns it is\et knoyrn, tins 
easily found in the yolumesnhcrc it is particularly 
and professedly dcliured, md h) proper attention 
to the rules of dern ation, the orthography n as soon 
adjusted Rut to coutCT thcuonnsof our Ian 
gunge sms a task of greater difficulty the deficiency 
ofdictioimies ins immediately apparent, and « hen 
they yy ere o\In usted, uliatn is yetn mting must by. 
sought fortuitous and unguidcd excursions into 
books and gleaned ns industry should find, or 
chancy should ofier it, m the boundless cli 10s or a 
hying speeih «eaich honey or, Ins been cither 
skilful or lucky , foi I II ive much lugmented the 
yocabul in 

As nn design ins a dictionary, common or ap 
ptllatuc, I hay e omitted ill yyords yy Inch hayeie- 
I ation to proper miner such as ytimn, Sri ctiuan 
Cahimet, Benedictine, Mahometan but Ime re 
tamed those of ft more general nature, as Ihathcn, 
Pagan 
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Of the terms of art I hiueiecened such ns could 
be found either in books of science ot technical 
dictionaries ; and have often inserted, fiom philoso- 
phical wi iters, woids winch are supported peihaps 
only by a single authority, and which being not ad- 
mitted into general use, stand yet as candidates or 
piobationeis, and must depend for their adoption on 
the suffrage of futunty. 

The words which our authois have introduced by 
their knowledge of foieign languages, 01 ignoianrc 
of their own, by vanity or wantonne^s, b} r compli- 
ance with fashion or. lust of innov ation, I have re- 
gistered as they occurred, though commonly only 
to censure them and wain others against the folly 
of natui alizmg useless foieigners to the injury of 
the natives, 

I have not rejected any by design, moiely because 
they weie unnecessary or exuberant, but have re- 
ceived those which by diftcient writers have been 
differently formed, as visi id, and viscidihj, viscous, 
and viscosity 

Compounded or double words I have seldom 
noted, except when they obtained signification dif- 
ferent from that -which the components have m their 
simple state Thus highwayman , ivoodmtnu and horsc- 
courser , requne an explanation , but of thief} the, or 
caachdriver no notice was needed, because the pn-. 
natives contain the meaning of the compounds. 

Words aibitranly foimed by a constant and settled 
analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ish, as greenish, 
bluish, adverbs in ly, as dully, openly , substantives 
in ness, as vileness , faultiness -, w^ere less diligently 
sought, and sometimes have been omitted, when 
3 I had 
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I hid no authority that muted me to insert 
them , not tint the} ore not genuine and regular 
offsprings of English roots, but because their relation 
to the primitive being always the same, their sig, 
mfication cannot be mistaken 
The a crbal nouns m nig, such as the keeping of the 
castle, the leading of the army, are nliva} s neglected, 
01 placed onl} to illustrate the sense of thcveib, ex- 
cept uhen the} sigmf} things as ucll as actions, and 
baa e therefore a plural number, as d 'tiling, living , 
or have an absolute and abstract sigmfic ltion, as 
colouring, painting, learning 
The p articip les arc hkeaaoe omitted, unless, by 
signifying ratliei h ibit or quahta than action, they 
take the nature of ad|cctnes as a t/nnhng man, a 
man of prudence, a pacing horse a horse that can 
p\cc these I has e a entered to ( ill participial adjec- 
tives But neither are these always inserted, because 
they are commonla to be understood svithout any 
danger of mistake by consulting the Serb 

Obso'ete words are admitted aa hen they are found 
in autlRus not obsolete or when they base any 
force or beauty that may desene revival 
As composition lsoneofthccluefcharactensticks 
of alangiage I hue endeavoured to make some 
reparition for the universal negligence of my pre- 
decessors, by inserting grea t.. numbers of com 
pounded a voids as may be found under after, fore, 
net, night, fair, ind many more These, nu- 
merous as they are might bo multiplied, but that 
use and cmiosityare here satisfied and the frame 
of oui language ind modes of our combin ltion 
{imply discovered 
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Of some forms of composition, Midi us flint by 
v Inch jew prefixed to note lepclition, nnrl vn to 
signify control icty 01 pi nation, all the example; 
cannot be accumulated, because the use of these 
pai ticks, if not wholly aibitiaiy, is so little limited, 
that they aie hourly affixed to new words as occasion 
requites, 01 is imagined to reqiuie them 

There is another kind of composition more fic- 
quent in oui language Ilian perhaps in any other, 
from which anses to foicigneis the gieate-,t difficulty. 
We modify the signification of many ;erbs by a 
particle subjoined , as to come off, to escape by a fetch j 
to fall on, to attack, to fall off, to apostatize ; to 
bieal off, to stop abruptly, to bear ouf to justify, to 
fall in, to comply, to gneoter, to cease, to 'id off, 
to embellish, to set in, to begin a continual tenour; 
to set oui, to begin a course or journey , to take off\ 
to copy, with mnumei able expiessions of the same 
kind, of which some appear w lldly ii regular, being 
so far distant from the sense of the simple woids, that 
no sagacity will be able to trace the slepb by wlncb 
they arrived at tlje present use These I have noted 
with great caie, and though I cannot fiattei myself 
that the collection is comjdete, I belie; e I have so 
fai assisted the students of our language, that this 
-"kind of plnaseology wall be no longci insuperable, 
and the combinations of verbs and particles, by 
cliancc omitted, will be easily explained by com- 
parison with those that may be found 

Many woids yet stand supported only by the namo 
of Bailey, Ainsioorth, Philips, 01 the contracted Diet. 
for Dictionaries subjoined, of these I am not always 
cci tain that they are icad m any book but the woiks 

of 
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of lexicographers Of such I have omitted many, 
becausel had net er read them , and man) I have in- 
serted, because the) m tv perhaps exist though they 
have escaped mv notice the) are, however, to be 
yet considered as resting .only upon the credit of 
former dictionaries Others, which I considered as 
useful, or know to be proper, though I could not 
at present support them by authorities, I hav esulfered 
to stand upon mv own attestation, claiming the same 
pnv liege w ith my predecessors, of being sometimes 
credited without proof 

The woids, thus selected and disposed, arc gram- 
matically considered , the) are refei red to the differ- 
ent parts of speech, traced, when they are irre 
gularly inflected through their various termina- 
tions, and illustrated bv observations, not indeed of 
great or sinking importance, separately considered, 
but necessary to the elucidation of our language, 
and hitherto neglected or forgotten by jCtigltsk 
grammarians 

That part of my work on which I expect malig 
mtv most frequently to fasten, is the explanation, in 
vv Inch I cannot hope to satisfy those, vv ho are per- 
haps not inclined to be pleased, since I hav e not al- 
ly ays been able to satisf) myself To interpret a 
language bv itself is very difficult, many words can 
not be explained by sy nonimes, because the idea 
signified by them has not more than one appellation, 
nor bv paiaphnse, because simple ideas cannot be 
described IThen the nature of things is unknown, _ 
or the notion unsettled and indefinite and various 
111 various minds thevvordsby which such notions 
are conveyed, or such things denoted, will beam" 

biguous 
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biguous and perplexed And such is the fate of 
hapless lexicogiaphy, that not only daikness, but 
light, impedes and distresses it; things may be not 
only too little, but too much known, to be happily 
'illustrated To explain, icqmies the use of teims 
less abstruse than that which is to be explained, and 
such terms cannot always be found , for as nothing 
can be pioved but by supposing something in- 
tuitively known, and evident without pi oof, so 
nothing can be defined but by the use of woi ds too 
plain to admit a definition 

Other words theie aie, of which the sense is too 
subtle and evanescent to be fixed in a paraphrase j 
such are all those which are by the giammanans 
termed expletives , and, m dead languages, are suf- 
fered to pass for empty sounds, of no other use than 
to fill a veise or to modulate a pcnod, but which 
aie easily perceived in living tongues to have power 
and emphasis, though it be sometimes such as no 
other form of expression can convey 

My labour has likewise been much increased by a 
class of verbs too fiequent mthe English language, 
of which the signification is so loose and general, the 
use so vague and indeterminate, and the senses de- 
torted so widely fiom the first idea, that it is haid to 
trace them thiough the maze of variation, to catch 
them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumscnbe 
them by any limitations, or interpi et them by any 
words of distinct and settled meaning, such are bear, 
break , come , cast, fall, get , give, do, put, set, go, 
run, make , take, tin n, throio If of these the whole 
power is not accuiately dehveied, it must be re- 
membered, that while our language is yet living, 

and 
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nrnb'e by the caprice of mery one that speaks 
Rewords are hourly shiftmg them rdatmns end 
can no move be ascertained >n - ' 

grove, in the agitation of a storm, can be accurately 
delineated fiom its picture in the \\ iter 
Tlie particles are among all nations applied with^O 
gnat latitude, that they ate not easily reductblc under 
any regular scheme of explication this difficultt is 
not less, norpevhaps greater, m English, than mother 
languages I have laboured them v. ith diligence, I 
hope with success , such at least as can be expected 
in a task, uliich no man, how tier learned or' lga- 
cioiis, has yet been able to perform 
Some words there are which I cannot c\phm, be- 
cause I do not understand them these might lia\e 
been omitted \er\ often with little liicomemenco, 
but I ivotdd not so far indulge my i amty is to de- 
cline this confession tor when Tvllg o\ ns himself 
ignorant ay hetlier lesstts, m the twclic tables, means 
a funeral song, or mourning garment , and Antloth r 
doubts whether cfpc in the Ihad, signifies a mule, or 
muleteer, I may surely, without shame, leaie some 
Obscurities to happiei industry, or future informa- 
tion 

The ngonrofintccpretatiielexicognpjiy require' 
that the explanation, andthe u ord explained, should be 
alaai/s reciprocal , thtslhaie always end coloured 
hut could not alwavs attain Words are seldom ex’ 
actly synommous, anew term ns not introduced, 
but because the former was thought inadequate 

x::\r efDre ’ lra,e ° f T “"“y ’* m ' *>« fov 

Sn " 7 I,?mCS ‘ " 8S ^' cn neoes-ary to 
!l£ pi0 ' £nnate ' orf, for the deficiency of single. 
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terms can vei y seldom be supplied by cucum* 
locution ; noi is the inconvenience great of such 
mutilated mtei pretations, because the sense may 
easily be collected entire fiom the examples 

In eveiy woid of extensive use, it was requisite to 
mark the progress of its meaning, and show by what 
gradations of mtei mediate sense it has passed from 
its primitive to its remote and accidental significa- 
tion ^ so that every foregoing explanation should tend 
to that which follows, and the series be regularly 
concatenated from the first notion to the last. 

This is specious, but not always pi acti Cable ; 
kindied senses may be so intei woven, that the pei- 
plekity cannot be disentangled, nor any reason be 
assigned why one should be ranged before the other. 

/When the radical idea blanches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive series be formed 
of senses m their nature collateial ? The shades of 
meaning sometimes pass imperceptibly into each 
other ; so that though on one side they apparently 
differ, yet it is impossible to mark the point of con- 
tact Ideas of the same race, though not exactly 
alike, are sometimes so little different, that no words 
can expiess the dissimilitude, though the mind easily 
perceives it, -when they aie exhibited together, and 
sometimes tlieie is such a confusion of acceptations, 
that discernment is wearied, and distinction puzzled; 
and perseveiance herself hurnes to an end, by 
crowding together what she cannot separate 

These complaints of difficulty will, by those that 
have never .considered words beyond their popular 
use, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to 
magnify his labours, and piocure veneration to his 

studies 
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studies by imoliition mil obscurity But every art 
is obscure to tho«e tint bat e not learned it this un 
certainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well 
hnovai to those at ho hate joined philosophy auth 
grammar and if I liaveliot expressed them very 
clearly, it must be remembered that I am speaking 
Ofjhat wliichyvords are msulhcient to c plain 

The original «en=e of tiords is often driven out of 
usebj their metufihoric d accept itions, jet must be 
inserted for the sake of a regiil ir origination Thus 
I know not it liether ardoui is used for material heat, 
or whether /lag) ant, in 1 nglish ever signifies the 
orae with burning 3 et such are the pnmitit e ideas 
of these tiords at Inch are therefore set fust, though 
without examples that the fi D urutite senses may be 
commodiouslj deduced 

Such is the exuberance of signification aihicli 
many words hate obtained, that it was scarcely 
possible to collect all their senses, sometimes the 
meaning of dent atnes must be sought in the mother 
term and sometimes deficient explanations of the 
primitive mat be supplied m the tram of dentation 
In any case of doubt or difficulty, it will be dttays 
proper to examine all the tt ords of the same race , 
ior some words are dhghtYj pissed over to avoid 
repetition, some admitted easier and clearer cxpla 
nation than others, and all will be better under 
stood, as they are considered 111 greater variety of 
structures and relations 

All the interpretations of words are not written 
with the same skill 01 the same happiness things 
equally easy m themselves, are not all equally easy 
to any single mind Evciy wntei of a long work 

Voi II E commits 
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commits ciroms where theie appears neither ambi- 
guity to mislead, noi obseuiify to confound him: 
and m a seal eh like this, many felicities of expres- 
sion will be casually mei looked, many com cnient 
paiallels will be foi gotten, and many particulars 
will admit lmpiovcmenl from a mind utterly un- 
equal to the whole perfoi mance 

But many seeming faults are to be imputed rather 
to the nature of the undei taking, than the negli- 
gence of the perfoi mei Thus some explanations 
aie unavoidably reciprocal or cncular, as hind , the 
female of the stag ; stag, the male of the hind , some- 
times easier woids are changed into hardei, as burial 
into sepulture , or interment, drier into desiccative, 
dryness into siccity or ai idity,fit into paroxysm, for 
the easiest woid, w liatei er it be, can never be trans- 
lated into one rnoie easy But easiness and difficulty 
aie meiely relative, and if the present pieialence of 
our language should invite foreigneis to this Dic- 
tionary, many will be assisted by those words which 
now seem only to mcicesc 01 produce obscurity 
Foi tins icason I have endecuouied ficquently to 
join a Teuloiuch and Roman intci pretation, as to 
i hear, to gladden, or exhilaiate, that evciy learner 
of Eng hsh may be assisted by his own tongue 

The solution of all difficulties, and the supply of 
all defects, must be sought m the examples subjoined 
to the vanous senses of each w r oid, and langed ac- 
cording to the time of their autliois 
When I first collected these autlioi lties, X was 
desnous that eveiy quotation should be useful to 
some other end than the illustration of a w T ord , I 
iherefoie exti acted from philosophers principles of 
' science , 
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•cience , from historians remarkable facts, from 
clij mists complete processes, from divines striking 
exhortations , and from poets beautiful descriptions 
Such is design, while it is yet at a distance fiom 
execution 1 When the time called upon me to 
range this accumulation of elegance and wisdom 
into an alphabetical series, I soon discovered that 
the bulk of my solumes would fright an ay the 
student and w as forced to depart from my scheme 
of including all that was pleasing or useful in English 
literature, and reduce my transcripts aery often to 
dusters of vv ords, m vv Inch scarcely any meaning is 
retained, thus to the weariness of copying, I was 
condemned to add the vexation of expunging Some 
passages I hate yet spared, which mi) reheiethe 
labour of verbal searches, and intersperse with ver- 
dure and flowers the dusty desarts of barren pin 
lologj 

The examples, thus mutilated are no longer to 
1 be considered as conveying the sentiments or doc- 
trine of their authors , the w ord for the sake of 
which they are inserted, with all its appendant 
clauses has been carefully preserved , but it may 
sometimes happen, by hast) detruncation, that the 
general tendency of the sentence ana) be changeu 
the divine may desert his tenets, or the philosopher 
bis S) stem 

Some of the examples have been taken from 
writers who were never mentioned as masters of 
elegance, or models of st)ie, but words must be 
sought where the) arc used, and 111 what pages, 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or 
agriculture be found ? Man) quotations serve no 
£ 2 other 
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other purpose than that of pioung the haio exig- 
ence of uoids, and aie therefore selected with lc^v 
sci upulousne^s than those which are to teach their 
stmctuicb and velalions 

My purpose as as to admit rto testimony of Iiung 
authois, that 1 might not be misled by paihalil), 
and that none of my c ontcmpoi ai ics might ha\ c 1 e.i- 
sonio complain, 1101 lime I depaited fiom this ic- 
solution, but when some peifoinuince of uncommon 
excellence excited my icneration, w lien my memory 
supplied me, fiom late books, with an example that 
•was wanting, 01 when my hcait, m the tenderness of 
fiiendslnp, solicited admission foi a fa\ ounte name. 

So far have I been fiom any caic to grace my 
pages with modem decoiations, that I luue studi- 
ously endcavomcd to collect examples and authori- 
ties fiom the wnteis befoie the lest oration, ■whose 
woiks I lcgaid as (he wells of English mule filed, as 
the pure souices of genuine diction Oui language, 
foi almost a ccntuiy, has by the concurrence of 
many causes been giadually depaitmg fiom its 
ongmal Tcvtomch chaiactcr, and donating towaid 
a Galitch stiucturc and pin aseology, bom which it 
ought lobe cm endcavoui to local it, by making 
oui ancient \olumcs the giound woik of st}le, ad- 
mitting among the additions of latei times, only 
such as may supply leal deficiencies such as are 
readily adopted by the genius of oui tongue, and 
incorporate easily w ith our natu eichonis. 

But as ci erv language lias a time of 1 udeness ante- 
cedent to pei feet ion, as well as of false lefmement 
and declension, I have been cautious lest my zeal 
for antiquity might dme me into times too remote, 

' - and 
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and crowd my booh with words now no longer un 
derstood I lnre fixed Sidney's vvorkfqi the boun 
dary, beyondvvhich I make few excursions Thom the 
authors u Inch rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech 
might be formed adequate to all the purposes of use 
and elegance If the language of theology were ex 
traded from Hoohei and the translation of the Bible , 
the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon, the 
phrases of pol icy , w ar, and nai ig ition from Raleigh , 
thedialect of poetry and fiction from Spenser and Sid 
ney and the dictionof common life fi 0 in Shah es pt ai c, 
feu ideas would be lost to mankindfoi want of English 
words, m which they might be expressed 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless it 
be so combined as that ns meaning Is apparently do 
tcrmlned by the tract and tenonr of the sentence , 
such passages I hue tin 1 efore chosen and when it 
happened that any author gave a definition of a 
tenn, 01 such an explanation as is equivalent to a 
definition, I Iiav e pi iced Ins authorilv as asupplement 
to my on n without regard to the chronological 
ordei that is othei wise obsen ed 

Some words, indeed, stand unsupported by any 
authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns 
or adverbs formed fiom their primitives by regular 
and constant analogy , or names of tilings seldom 
occurring in books, or words of w Inch I hav e reason 
to doubt the existence 

There is more danger of censure from the mu! 
tiphcity than paucitv of examples authorities will 
sometimes seem to hue been accumulated without 
necessity or me and perhaps some wall be found 
winch might, without loss, iiaie been omitted 
£ 3 Bn[ 
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But a work of this kind is not hastily to bo charged 
with superfluities, those quotations, which to care- 
less or unskilful pci users appear only to repeat the 
Game sense, will often exhibit, to a more .urinate ex- 
aminer, dnersities of signification, or, at least, aflord 
different shades of the same meaning • one w ill shew 
the ivord applied to persons, another to things , one 
will expicss an ill, another a good, and a third a 
neutral sense , one will pro\c the expiession genuine 
from an ancient author , another w ill show’ it elegant 
from a modern a doubtful aulhoi lty is corroborated 
by another of more ciedit, an ambiguous sentence 
is ascertained by a passage cleai and cletei inmate j 
the word, how often soever icpcated, appeals with 
new associates and in different combinations, and 
every quotation contributes something to the sta- 
bility or enlargement of the language 

When words are used equivocally, I rcccue them 
in. either sense , when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have sometimes, though raielv, yielded to the 
temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of sentiments, 
by shewing how one author copied the thoughts and 
diction of another* such quotations are indeed 
little more than repetitions, w Inch might justly be 
censured, did they not giatify the mind, by avoid- 
ing a kind of intellectual history 

The various syntactical stiuctures occurring m the 
examples have been carefully noted , the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been 
hitherto used, has made our style capacious and in- 
determinate, when the different combinations of the 
same word are exhibited together, the prefei ence is 
' readily 
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readily given to firephcty , and I have often cndca 
voured to direct the choice 

Thus hive 1 laboured by settling the orthogrvphv , 
displaying the analogy, regulating the structures, 
and ascertaining the signification of English words, 
to perform all the parts of a fiithful lexicographer 
but I have not always executed my own scheme, or 
satisfied my ow n expectations a The vv ork w hatev er 
proofs of diligence and attention it rnay exhibit, 
is } et capable of mam improv cments the ortho 
graphy w Inch I recommend is still controv ertible , 
the etymology which I idopt is uncertain, and per 
haps frequently erroneous, the explanations are 
sometimes too much contracted, anil sometimes too 
much diffused, the significations are distinguished 
ratliei with stibtiltj than skill, and the attention is 
harassed w ith unnecessary minuteness 

1 heevunples are toooften injudiciously truncated 
and perhaps sometimes, I hope v eiy rarely , alleged 
in a mistaken sense , for in miking this collection I 
trusted more to memory , than, in a state of disquiet 
and embarrassment, memory can contain, and pur- 
posed to supplv at the review what was left, incom 
plete in the first transcription 

Many terms appropriated to paiticular occupa 
turns though nece sary and significant, are un 
doubtedly omitted, and of the words most studiously 
considered and exemplified, many senses have 
escaped observ ation 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may admit 
extenuation and apology To have attempted 
tjiuch is always laudable, even wheq the enterprize 
' E -j is 
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IS above the strength that nuclei takes it: To rest 
below his own aim is incident to e\ory one whose 
fancy is active, and whose views aie compiehensne , 
nor is any man satisfied with himself because lie 
has done much, but because he can conceit o hide. 
When first I engaged m this woik, I icsohcd to 
leave neither voids nor things unexamined, and 
pleased myself with a pio'qiect of the hours which I 
should ie\el away in feasts of liteiatuie, the obscure 
accesses of northern learning which I should enter 
and ransack, the tieasuies with which I expected 
eveiy search into those neglected mines to reward 
my laboui, and the limmpli with which I should 
display my acquisitions to mankind When I had 
thus enquired into the onginal of words, I icsohcd 
to show; likewise my attention to things* to pierce 
deep into ever}’- science, to enquire the nature of 
every substance of which I mseilcd the name, to 
limit eveiy idea by a definition sti icily logical, and 
exhibit every production of art 01 natuie in an 
accuiate descupUon, that my book might be m place 
of all other dictionanes wdiether appellative or tech- 
nical But these wcje the dicams of a poet doomed 
at last to wake a lexicogiapher I soon found that 
it is too late to look for instruments when the work 
calls for execution, and that whateier abilities I had 
brought to my task, with those I must finally per- 
foim it To deliberate whenever I doubted, to 
enquire whenever I v r as ignoiant, would have pro- 
tracted the undertaking w ithout end, and, perhaps, 
without much improvement , foi I did not find by 
my fust experiments, that what I had not of my ow a 

was 
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vas easily to be obtained I saw that one enquiry 
onlv gate occasion to mother, that boob referred to 
book, that to seal til was not always to find, and to 
find was not always to be informed, and that thus 
to pursue pel fiction, 11 as like tile first inhabitants 
of Arcadia, to chase the sun, which, when they had 
reached the lull where lie seemed to rest, w as still 
beheld at the same distance from them 

I then contracted my design, determining to con 
fide in mi self, and no longer to solicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more nicnmbiance than assistance, 
bj this I obtained at least one adi antage, that I set 
limits to mi work which would m time be ended, 
though not completed 

Despondency has nei er so f lr prei ailed as to de- 
press me to negligence, 'ome faults will at last ap- 
pear to bc'the effects of anxious diligence and per- 
sciermg activity The nice and subtle ramifica 
tions of meaning were not easily molded by a mind 
.intent upon accuracy and com meed of the necessity 
of disentangling combinations, and separating si- 
militudes Many of the distinctions which to com- 
mon readers appeal useless and idle, will be found 
re ll and important by men 1 ersed m the sohool plu 
losophv, without which no dictionary can eierbe 
■accurately compiled, or skilfully examined 

Some senses howeier there are which, though 
not the same, are yet so nearly allied that they are 
often confounded Most men think indistinctly, 
and therefore cannot speak witlTexactness , and ron- 
sequentIv r soine cxampIcT might be indifferently put 
to cither signification this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, w ho do not form, but register the 

language^ 
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language; who do not teach men how they should 
think, hut relate how they have hitherto expressed 
their thoughts 

The imperfect sense of some examples I lamented, 
but could not lemedy, and hope they will be com- 
pensated by lnnraneiable passages selected with pio- 
piiety, and preserved with exactness , some shining 
with sparks of imagination, and some replete with 
trcasuies of wisdom 

The orthography and etymology, though imper- 
fect, are not impel feet for want of caie, but because 
care will not always be successful, and recollection 
or information come too late for ,use 

That many terms of ait and manufacture are 
omitted, must be frankly acknowledged; but for 
this defect I may boldly allege that it was unavoid- 
able, I could not visit caverns to leain the miner’s 
language, nor take a voyage to perfect my skill m 
the dialect of navigation, nor visit the warehouses 
of merchants, and shops of artificers, to gam the 
names of wares, tools and opeiations, of which no 
mention is found in books, what favoui able acci- 
dent, or easy enquiry brought within my reach, has 
not been neglected, but it had been a hopeless 
labour to glean up words, by courting living inform- 
ation, and contesting with the sullenness of one, and 
the loughness of another 

To furnish the academicians della Crust a wnfh 
words of this kind, a series of comedies called la 
Fiera , or the Fair , was professedly written by Buon - 
aroti , but I had no such assistant, and therefoie was 
content to want what they must 'have wanted like- 
wise, had they not luckily been so supplied. 

-3 Nor 
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Nor are all words which arc not found in the 
vocabulary, to he lamented as omissions Of the 
laboiiousarid mercantile part ofjthe^people, the 
diction is in a great meas ure casu al nndjnutable , 
many of their terms are formed for some temporary 
or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places are m others utterly unknown 
This fugitive cant, which is always in a state of in 
crease or decaj , cannot be regarded as any part of 
the durable materials of a language, and therefore 
must be suffered to pensh into other things un 
worthy of presen ation c 

Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of 
negligence He that is catching opportunities w hith 
seldom occur, will suffer those to pass by unre- 
garded, winch lie expects hourly to return he that 
is searching for rare and remote things, will neglect 
those that are obv ions and familiar, thus many of 
the most common and cursory words have been in- 
serted with little illustration because in gathering 
the authorities, I forebore to copy those which I 
thought likely to occur w henever they were wanted 
It is remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, I 
found the v oid sea unexemphfied 

Thus it happens that m things difficult there is 
danger fiom ignorance and in things easy from 
confidence the mind afraid of greatness and dis 
dunful ol littleness, hastily withdraws herself from 
painful seal dies and passes with scornful rapidity 
over tasks not adequate to her powers, sometimes 
too secure for caution, and again too anxious foi vi- 
gorous effort, sometimes idle m a plain path and 

sometimes 
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sometimes disti acted in labyrinths, and dissipated by 
different intentions. 

A large woik is difficult because it is large, men 
though all its parts might singly be perfoimcd with 
facility , where theie aie many filings to be done, 
each must be allowed its shaie of time and labour, 
in the pioportion onl} r which it bears to the whole, 
nor can it be expected, that the stones which form 
the dome of a temple, should be squared and polished 
like the diamond of a 1 ing 

Of the event of this woik, for which, having 
laboured it with so much application, I cannot but 
have some degree of parental fondness, it is natural 
to form conjectures. Those who ha\e been per- 
suaded to think well of my design, will lequire that 
it should fix our language, and put a stop to those 
alterations which time and chance haie lntheito 
been suffeied to make in it without opposition 
With this consequence I w ill confess that I flattered 
myself for a while ; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expectation which neither reason nor 
experience can justify. When w r e see men giow r old 
and die at a certain time one after another, fiom 
centuiy to century, we laugh at the elixn that pro- 
mises to piolong life to a thousand years, and with 
equal justice may the lexicographer be dended, who 
being able to pioduceno example of a nation that 
has preserved then woids and phiases from mutabi- 
hty, shall imagine that Ins dictionaiy can embalm 
his language, and secuie it ftom conuption and 
decay, that it is m his power to change sublunary 
i>ature, and cleai the woild at once fiom folly, va- 
mty, and affectation. 

VitH 
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■With this hope, lioweier, academies liaie been 
instituted, to guard the -1101110801 their languages, 
to retain fngitncs, and repulse intruders , but their 
vigilance and actmty hut hitherto been inn , 
sounds -ire too lohitile and subtile for legal restraints, 
to enchain syllables, and to lush the wind, arc 
equally the undertakings of pride, unit tiling to 
measure its desires 1)1 its strength The jTVe hc/j 
language has aisibl} changed under the inspection 
of the academy , the style of Jmelot s translation of 
SatherPaul is obserred hv Ic Cotirni/er to hi nnpac 
passe, and no Italian noil maintain, that the diction 
of any modern writer is not perceptibly different 
from that of Soccaci, Marinate!, or Caro 
Total and sudden transformations of a language 
seldom happen conquests and migrations are now 
ser\ rare hut there are othcr_jr\u_os_o£ change, 
which though slow m thur operation and invisible 1 
m their progress ire perhaps as much supenor to 
human resistance as the reiolutions of the sky, or 
intumescence of the tide CommfircivJio"'e' er ne- 
cessary houeier lucratnc as it dcprai es the man- 
ners corrupts the language, they that haie fre 
quent mtei course with strange) s to whom they en- 
dear our to accommodate tliemseh e_, must m time 
learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon uhicll senes 
the traffickers on the Medtlen anean and Indian 
Coasts Tins 11 ill not alnuys be confined to the ex- 
change the w arehou«e, or the port, but will be com 
mumcated by degrees to other ranks of the people, 
and he at last mcorpoiated with the current speech 
There are likei ase internal causes equally forcible 
The language most likely to continue long without 

alteration 
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alteration, would be that of a nation raised a little, 
and but a little, above baibarity, secluded fiom 
strangeis, and totally employed m prorating the 
conveniences of life, either without books, or, like 
some of the Mahometan countries, with very few : 
men thus busied and unlearned, having only such 
words as common use icq Hires, would perhaps long 
continue to expiess the same notions by the same 
signs But no such constancy can be expected in a 
people polished by arts, and classed by subordination, 
■where one pa.it of the community is sustained and 
accommodated by the labour of the other. Those 
who have much leisure to think, w ill always be en- 
larging the stock of ideas , and every increase of know- 
ledge, whether leal or fancied, will produce new 
words, or combinations' of woids When the mind 
is unchained from necessity, it will range after con- 
venience; when it is left at laige m the field of spe- 
culation, it will shift opinions , as any custom is dis- 
used, the words that expressed it must peiish with it, 
as any opinion grows popular, it v ill innovate speech 
in the same propoition as it alteis pi aclice 

As by the cultivation of vaiious sciences, a lan- 
guage is amplified, it will be more furnished with 
words deflected fiom then original sense , the geo- 
metrician will talk of a couitiei’s zenith, or the 
eccentric virtue of a wild hero, and the physician 
of sanguine expectations, and phlegmatic delays. 
Copiousness of speech will give oppoi tumties to ca- 
pricious choice, by which some words mil be pre- 
ferred, and others degiaded, vicissitudes of fashion 
wdl enforce the use of neiv, or extend the significa- 
tion of known terms. The tiopes of poetry will 

make 
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make hourlj encroachments, and the metaphorical 
will become the current seme pronunciation trill 
be v ai icd be lent} or ignorance, and the pen must 
at length comply w lth the tongue illitei ate writers 
will, at one time or other, by public infatuation, 
rise into renown, who not knowing the original 
import of words, will use them with colloquial li- 
centiousness confound distinction and forget pro 
pnety As politeness increases, some cxpiessionswall 
be considered as~too gross and vulgar for the delicate, 
others os too formal and ceremonious for the gay 
and airy new phrases ire therefore adopted, which 
mull, for the same reasons, be 111 time dismi"ed- 
Swi/t, in Ins petty treatise on thct-Cng/ir/i language, 
allows that new words must sometimes be introduced, 
but proposes tint none should be suffered to become 
obsolete But what makes a word obsolete, more 
than general agi cement toforbeirit* and how shall 
it be continued, \ hen 1 convojs an offensne idea 
or recalled again into the mouths of mankind w hen 
it has once become unfamiliar by disuse, and un 
pleasing by unfamiliantj ? 

There is another cause of alteration more pre- 
sent thainiy other which vet in the prc-enl- state 
of the world cannot he obviated A mixture, of 
tv o languages wall produce a third distinct' from 
both, and they wall always be mixed, w'here the 
chief part of education, and the most conspicuous 
accomplishment, is skill in ancient or m‘ foreign 
tongues He that has long cultivated another lan 
guage, will find its words and combinations crowd 
upon Ins memorj , and haste and negligence refines 

ment 
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Inent and affectation, will obtiude boriowed torfnr 
and exotic expiessions. 

The gicat pest of speech is frequency of trans- 
lation No book was evei tinned from one language 
into another, without imparting something of its 
native idiom, this is the most mischievous and com- 
prehensive innovation; single words may enter by 
thousands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the same; but new plnascology changes much at 
once, it alteis not the single stones of the building, 
but the order of the columns If an academy 
should be established for the cultivation of our sty ley 
'which I, who can never wish to see dependence 
multiplied, hope the spuit of English liberty will 
hinder or destioy, let them, instead of compiling 
grammars and dictionaries, endeavoiu, with all their 
influence, to stop the licence of translators, whose 
idleness and ignoiance, if it he suffered to proceed, 
wall reduce us to babble a dialect of Fi'nncc 

If the changes that we fear he thus irresistible, 
what lemains but to acquiesce with silence, as in 
the other insurmountable disti esses of humanity ? It 
remains that w r e retard what we cannot lcpel, that 
we palliate what we cannot cure Life may he 
lengthened by caie j though death cannot be ulti- 
mately defeated tongues, like governments, have 
a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long 
preseived oui constitution, let us make some struggles 
for our language 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own 
nature forbids to be immoital, I have devoted this 
bohk, the labour of years, to the honour of my 
- countiy. 
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country, tint vie may no longer y leld the palm of 
philology, without a contest, to the intions of the 
continent The chief glory of cicn people irises 
from its aujiors whether I slnll odd my thing by 
my” 01m writings to the reputation of Lnghsh litera 
ture, must be left to time much of my life has been 
lost under the pressures of disease , much has been 
trifled no ay , and much has alivay s been spent in 
provision for the day that was passing over me, but 
I shall not think m3 employ ment u«eltss or ignoble 
if by my assistance foreign nations, and distant ages 
gam access to the propagatois of knowledge, and 
understand the teachers of truth if my labours af- 
ford light to the repositories of science, and add cele 
brity to Bacon to Ilooler , to Milton, and to Boyle 
When I am animated by this w ish, I look with 
pleasure on my hook however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the spirit of a man that has en 
deavoured well That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promised to myself 1 few wild 
blunders, and risible absurdities from which no 
w orb of such multiplicity w is ev or free, may for a 
time furnish folly with laughter and harden igno 
Tance m contempt, but useful diligence will at last 
prevail, and there never can beyv anting some who 
distinguish desert, who will consider that no diction 
ary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, fincc 
while It is hastening to publication, some avoids are 
budding and some falling away that a who’e life 
cannot be spent upon sy ntux and ety mology, and 
that even a whole life would not be sufficient, that 
he whose design includes whatever language can 
express must often speak of what he does not un 
Vox. II r der land, 
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derstand , that a wuter will sometimes be hunied 
by eagerness to the end, and sometimes faint with 
weai mess undei a task, which Scahgei compaiesto 
the laboms of the am 11 and the mine , that what is 
otnious is not always known, and what is known is 
not always piesenl, that sudden fits of madmt- 
ency will suipuse vigilance, flight avocations will 
seduce attention, and casual eclipses of' the mind 
will darken learning, and that the writer shall often 
in vain Uacc. his memoiy at the moment Of need, 
for that which yesterday he knew with intuitive 
leadmess, and which will come uncalled into his 
thoughts- to-monow 

In this woik, when it shall be found that much is 
omitted, let it not he foi gotten that much likewise 
is performed, and though no book was evei spaicd 
out of tenderness to the author, and the world vs 
little solicitous to know whence pi oceeded the faults 
of that which it condemns , yet it maygiatify cu- 
iiosrty to mfoim it, that the English Dictioncny was 
wutten with little assistance of the learned, and w lth- 
out any pationage of the gieat , not m the soft ob- 
scurities of letnement, 01 under the sheltei of aca- 
dennclc bow ers, but amid inconvenience and dis- 
li action, in sickness and m sorrow It may lepieso 
the tuumph of malignant cnticism to observe, that 
if our language is not heie fully displaj^ed, I have 
only failed in an attempt which no human poiveis 
have hitheito completed If the lexicons of ancient 
tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprised irt 
•a few volumes, be yet, aftei the toil of successive 
ages, inadequate and delusive , if the aggregated 
knowledge, and co-opeiatmg diligence of the Italian 
3 academicians^ 
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academicians did not seuuc them from the censure 
of Bern, if the emboJicl cntiels of Fianct when 
fiftv 3 ears had been spent upon then wok were 
obliged to change it~ neconom'V and gitg their 
second edition anothe** foim I nn) smell be con 
tenttd w ithout the pr use of pertectior w Inch ti I 
could obtain in this gloom of solitude, w hat w ould 
it avail me ? I ha\e proti acted nu w 01k. till most of 
those whom 1 wished to please line sunk into the 
gra\e, wd success and misc rri x^e are empt\ sounds 
I therefore disnn a it \ ithfugid tr inquillit\ , h umg 
little to fear or hope fiom censure or from praise * 


* Dr John ons Dictionary w is published on tl e fifteenth day 
of April 175*5 in two \ols folio price / 4 10 s bound Jh 
hook ellers who triaged in this National Work wore the 
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•r — As to all tlrose ttnn e s ohicli have been published under 
“ tlie titles of Eircjr Utmarlt, Oherroltom &t on Sialtipecrr 
(if jo u except some critical notes on Macbeth given as n rpe 

* cimen of a projected edition, and written ns nppears by a man 

* of parts and genius) the test ore absolutely below a senous 
1 notice 7 f arburtont Trrface to Shat erjtcarc E. 


NOTE I 
ACT. I Scene I 
Lnkr three Jh itches 

I N order to mahe a true cstimateof the nbdttiesnnd 
merit oft writer, it is dwaysnccessiry toc\amme 
the genius of Ins ago, and the opinions of Ins contem- 
poraries A poet who should now make the whole 
action ofhis tragedy depend upon enchantment, and 
produce the chief etents by the assistance of super- 
natural \gents, would be censured as transgressing 
the bounds of probabdity, he would he Inmshcd 
from the theatre to the nursery, and condemned to 
write E.airy Tales instead of Tragedies, but a sun ey 
E3 of 
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of the noLonS that pic vail eel at the time when this 
play nas wntten will piove that Shakespeare was 
in no danger of such consul es, since he only turned 
the system that was then unnei sally admitted to Ins 
advantage, and was far fiom ovcibuithening the 
cieduhtj 7- of Ins audience 

The leality of witchcraft 01 enchantment, which, 
though not sti lctly^ the same, arc confounded in this 
play, has m all ages and countries been ci edited by 
the common people, and in most by the learned 
themseh es These phantoms hai e indeed appeal ed 
moie frequently, in pioportion as the darkness of 
ignorance has been moie gioss, but it cannot be 
shown, that the brightest gi earns of knowledge have 
at any time been sufficient to dnve them out of the 
woild The tune m which this kmd of cieduhty 
was at its height, seems to have been that of the 
holy war, in which the Chustians imputed all their 
defeats to enchantment 01 diabolical opposition, as 
they ascribe their success to the assistance of their 
nnhtaiy saints; and the learned Mi JFa ; burton ap- 
pears to beliei e ( Suppl to (he Inh ochtctwji to Don 
Quixote) that the first accounts of enchantments 
w eie brought into this pnit of the world by those who 
returned from then eastern expeditions Bnttlieie 
is always some distance between the bnth and ma- 
turity of folly as of -wickedness, this opinion had 
long existed, though peiliaps the application of it 
had m no foregoing age been so frequent, nor the 
reception so general Olympia dor us, in Phot ms's 
Exti acts, tells us of one Libantus, who piactised this 
kind of nuhtaiy roagick, and having pi omised %ofn S 
ovKiiiov Kctld BxpGugw; Ivi^yhv, to perform gieat things 

against 


l 
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beaiml ike Bat bartons tithout withers was, it the 
instances of the empress Placulm, put to death 
Mien he was about to hue given proofs of his abi- 
lities The empress showed some kindness in her 
nngei br cutting him oti at a time so tom ement for 
ins reputation 

Rut 1 more lem'irk tble pi oof of the 'inliquitj of 
this notion may he found 111 St Chrysostom s hook 
de S acerdotio which ealnbite a stellc of enchant- 
ments not exceeded bj anj romance of the middle 
age, he supposes a spectator, overlooking a field of 
battle, attended bj one that poults out all the va 
nous objects of hoirour, the engines of destruction, 
and the arts of slaughter Mount <k iti rxga m"; 
imflftt k, srlUpo» "rrs! iiz TitCr l> zyfxittxi «, ortintf di 
qnppvnn, )(, awn* yorUias Sitct/tu ihxy Let 
him then pi octed to show him in the opposite arnlits 
iioises flying by enchantment armed mentra ispoi/ed 
tin ottgh the an , and eiery power and f 01 mof ma^ic! 
"Whether St Chrysostom believed tint such per 
foimances vveie really to he seen lit v day of battle, 
-or only endeavotued to enliven Ins description, by 
adopting the notions of the vulgui, it is cqullly 
certain, that such notions vveie m his time leceived, 
and th it therefore they were not imjibrted from the 
Vn acerts 111 a latei age the w ai s vv ith the Saracens, 
however, gave occasion to their propagation, not 
ont} as bigotiy naturally disco ers prodigies, hut as 
tho scene of action w as lcnloved toagreater distance, 
-nfid distance cither of time or place is sufficient to 
Reconcile weak minds to wondeilul relations 

Hie reformation did not immediately aniveattts 
meridian, and though day w as gradually encreasing 
r 4 upon 
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upon us, the goblins of witcliciaft still continued 
to hover m the twilight In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth was the lemaikable tual of the witches of 
Warboi s, whose conviction is still commemorated m 
an annual Seimon at Huntingdon But in the reign 
of King James, m which this tragedy was written, 
many circumstances concurred to' propagate and 
confiim this opinion The king, who was much 
celebiated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival 
m England, not only examined in peison a woman 
accused of witcliciaft, but had gnen a \eiy formal 
account of the piactises and illusions of evil spirits, 
the compacts of witches, the ceiemomes used by 
them, the mannei of detecting them, and the justice 
of punishing them, in his dialogues of Damonologie , 
written m the Scottish dialect, and published Edin- 
burgh This book was, soon after Ins accession, re- 
punted at London , andasthe leadvwayto gainKmg 
James's fa\oui was to flatter his speculations, the 
system of Dcemonologie was immediately adopted 
by all who desned either to gain pieferment 01 not 
to lose it. Thus the doctnne of witchcraft was very 
powerfully inculcated , and as the greatest part of 
mankind have no other reason for their opinions than 
that they aie m fashion, it cannot be doubted but 
this pei suasion made a lapid progress, since \amty 
and cieduhty co-opeiated m its favour, and it had a 
tendency to fiee cowardice from lepioach The 
infection soon reached the paihamcnt, who, in the 
fust year of King James, made a law, by which it 
was enacted, ch xn That “if any peison shall use 
“ any invocation or conjuiationof any evil or wicked 
“ spnit, 2 Or shall consult, cotenant with, entertain, 

<c employ. 
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« emploj feed, or row ard 'my evil or cursed spmt to 

* or for any intent or purpose , 3 Or take up any 
dead man, woman, or child out of the grav e, — or 

c the ikin, bone, or in) part of the dead person, to 
f be emplo) ed 01 used m an) manner of w itchcraft, 
“ sorcer), dm m or enchantment, 4 Or shall use, 

* pi active or exercise any soi t of w itch craft, sorcery, 
charm or enchantment 5 Whereby any person 

1 shall be dtstro) ed, killed, w usted, consumed, pined, 
“ or lamed in an) pait of the bod) , 6 That every 
t( such person, being comicted, shall suffer death ” 
Thus m the time of Shahcspeare>\\ as the doctrine 
of witchcraft at once established b) law and by the 
fashion, and it became not only impolite but cnmi 
nal to doubt it , and as prodigies ai e alw a) s seen m 
proportion is they are expected, w itches w eie ev cry 
da) discovered, and multiplied so fast in some places, 
that bishop Hall mentions a \ lllage 111 Lancashire , 
where their numbei was gi eater than that of the 
houses The Jesuits and /Sectaries took ad\ antage 
of this universal erroi, and endeavoured to promote 
the interest of their parties by pretended cures of 
persons afflicted bv eul spirits, but they weie 
detected and exposed b) the clerg) of the established 
church 

Upon tins general infatuation Shakespeare might 
be c isily allow ed to found a pH) , especially since 
he Ins followed with gicat exactness such histories 
as were then thought true , nor can it be doubted 
that the scenes of enchantment how ev ei the) may 
now be ridiculed, wue both by himself and his 
audience thought awful md affecting 
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NOTE IT 
Scene II 

The raeicileas Jlfacdoncl, fiom the "Western 
Isles 

Of Kerns and Gallow-glasse s was supply ’d. 

And fortune on his damned quar i j/ smiling ; 

Show’d like a 1 ebel’s w hoi e ' 

Kerns are light-aimed, and Gallozc-glasses hcaiv- 
armed soldiers Thewoi ([quarry has no sense tliat 
is properly applicable m this place, and thciefoie it 
is necessdiy to lead. 

And fortune on Ins damned quail e 1 smiling 
Quarrel was formerly used for cause, or foi the 
occasion of a quarrel, and is to be found m that 
sense m IIo Hi rig?!, cad* s account of the story of 
Macbeth, who, upon the creation of the pi nice of 
Cumber land, thought, says the histonan, that he 
had a just quarrel to endeavour after the cioun. 
The sense thciefore is fortune smiling on /us ci- 
ecr able cause, <kc 


NOTE III 

If I say sooth, I must report they wcie. 

As cannons o\ci charged with double ciacks. 

So they 1 edoubled strokes upon the foe 

Mi Theobald hasendeavoiu cd to nnpi o\ e the seme 
of this passage by alteimg the punctuation thus . 

They weie 

As cannons ovci charg’d, with double ciacks 
Co they redoubled stiokes- 

IlQ 
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He declares vutli me degree of exultation, that 
iie lias no idea of a cannon charged oith double 
cracls but surely the gi eat author will not gam 
much hj an alteration which mates him say of a 
hero that h v redoubles st, okes nth double cracks , 
an expresion not more loudlj to be applauded, or 
more easih pardoned, than that which is reacted in 
its fnonr That a Camtoil is charged mth thunder 
01 mth double thundeis maj ,bc written, not only 
without nonsense, but with elegance, and nothing 
else is here meant hj crack r, w Inch m the time of 
this w riter W as a w oril of shell emphasis and digmtj , 
that in this play he tcinis the general dissolution of 
nature the crack of doom 

There are among Mr Theobald s alterations others 
which I do not approte, though X do not always 
censure them , for some of his amendments arc so 
excellent, tint e\en when he Ins failed, he ought 
to he treated with indulgence and respect 

note iv 

King But who comes here ? 

Mai The worthy Thane of It os sc 

Lenox \\ hat haste looks tlnough Ins cy cs > 

So should he look that stems to spe ik tilings strange 

The meaning of this passage as it now stands is, 
so should h - boh that hols as if he told things 
St! ange But Pa sc neither j a told strange things, 
nor could look as if he ,old them, la, ox onls 
conjectured from h.sairtlnt he h ul strange things 
to tell, and therefore undoulnedlv said 


What 
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v What haste looks through his eyes ? 

So should he look, that teems to speak things strange. 

J He looks like one that is big with something of im- 
portance , a metaphor *o natural, that it is e\eiy day 
used in common discouise. 

NOTE V. 

, Scene III. 

Thunder. Enter the thee Witches . 

ist W itch Where hast thou been, sister ? 

2 d Witch Killing swine 
3 d Witch Sister, where thou ? 
i st Witch A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap. 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Gn e 
me, quoth I 

(i) Aroint thee, witch, the lump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ th’ Tiger : 
But in a sieve I’ll thithei sail. 

And like a rat without a tail. 

I’ll do I’ll do and I’ll do 
2 d Witch I’ll gn e thee a v md 
i st Witch Thou art kind ' 

3 d Witch And I another 
i st IP itch I myself have all the other. 

And the (2) veiy points thc} r blow. 

All the quartei s that they know, 

I’ th’ Ship-man’s caid 


I u ill 
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I w ill drun him dr} as ha\ 

Sleep shall neither night nor da} 

Hang upon his pent house lid , 
lie shall Inca man (3) forbid 
AYear} se\ n nights nine times nine. 

Shall lie dwindle, peak and pine 
Tho his bark cannot be lost, 

\et it shall he tempest tost 
Look what I ha>c 

2d If itch Shew me, shew me 

(1) Aroint thee, witch, 

In one of the folio editions the leading is anoint 
thee in a sense \ery consistent with the common 
accounts of witches, who arc related to perform 
manj supernatural acts by the means of unguents, 
and particularlv to fl\ through the air to the place 
where the\ meet at thur hellish festn ils Inthis^ 
sens e anoint thee witch, will mean, a iay, 1 lUh to 
your infernal assembly Tins reading I w as inclined 
to favour, because I had met with the word aroint 
m no other place , till looking into Hcai tu s Col 
lections, I found it in a -\er} old drawing that he 
has published 111 which St Patrick is repre ented 
t isitmg hell and putting the de\ ih> into great con 
fusion b} Ins presence, of whom one that is dm mg 
the damned before him w ith a prong has a label 
issuing oat from his mouth with the*e words out 
cur nr ottgt, of which the last iscudentl} the same 
with aroint , and used in the same sense as in this 
passage 


{2) And 
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(2) And the veiy points tlicy blow 

As the word icry is heie of no oilier use Ilian lo 
fill up the veise, it is likely that Shales peore mote 
•carious, which might be easily mistaken foi 1 cry, 
being cithei negligently read, hastily pionounced, 
or impel fectly heaid 

(3) He shall live a man foi bid 

Mr Theobald has very justly explained forbulhy 
acciu led , but without giving any reason of Ins mtei - 
pretation To bid is ougmally lo pi ay, as in this 
Saxon fiagmenl 

Re if Yif j? bit *3 bote &C 
• He is wise that/irai/s & impfoies 

As to forbid tlieiefore implies to prohibit, in 
opposition to the wold bid m its picsent sense, it 
signifies by the same kind of opposition to curie, 
when it is derived fiom the same word in its pi 1- 
mitive meaning. 


NOTE VI. 

Scene V 

The incongruity of all the passages in which the 
Thane of Cawdor is mentioned is 1 ery lemarkable ; 
in the second scene the Thanes of liosse and Angus 
bring the king an account of the battle, and infoim 
him that Norway, 


Assisted 
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Afeisted by tbit most dtsloy-’l trnj tor 
1 be Thane of Ca odor, ’gan a dismal conflict 

It appears tbit Ca odor was tiken pnsnier, for the 
Em,, sij s in the same scene 

Go pronounce Ins death, , 

And with his former title greet Macbeth > 

"Vet tliout,h Ca idol ins thus taken bj Macbeth, in 
arms igimst his king u hen Macbeth is saluted in 
the fouitli scene Thane of Caidor by tin, "Weird 
Sisters, lie as! s, 

Hon of Ca oclor ? the Thane of Ca 1 dor Itces, 
A pi osp rou- gentleman 

' 

And m the next line consider the promises that he 
should be Ca idoi mid Jung us equally unhheH to 
he accomplished I low c in Macbeth be ignorant of 
the state ol the Thane of Ca «. dor whom he has just 
defeated and taken pusoner, or call him a piospcunis 
Gentleman who lias forfeited his tide and life by 
open rebellion ? Oi why should 1 e wonder that the 
title of the rebel whom he has ovci thrown should be 
conferred upon him ? He cannot he suppose l to 
dissemble his knowledge of the condition of Ca odor. \ 
because lit. enquues with all the ardour of curiosity 
and the vehemence of sudden astonishment and 
because nobodv is present but Banqno who had an 
equal pait m the battle, and was eqtiallj acquainted 
w ith Ca* dor alreason How e\ er, in the next scene, 

hia 
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his ignoiance still continues, and, when Rowe and 
Angies piesent him from the king with his new 
title, he ci ics out 

The Thane of Cazvdoi hi es 
"Why do you dicss me m his boi rowed lobes ? 

Rosse and Angus, who were the messengers that m 
the second scene infoimed the king of the assistance 
given by Cazodor to the invader, having lost, as well 
as Macbeth, all memory of what they had so lately 
seen and 1 elated, make this answer, 

"Whether he 11 as 

Combin’d with Norzoay, 01 did lme the lebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or w ith both 
He labour’d m his country’s wre($:, I know not 

Neither Rosse knew what he had pist reported, nor 
Macbeth what he had just done This seems not to 
be one of the faults that are to be imputed to the 
transcribers, since, though the inconsistency of Rosse 
and Angus might be removed, by supposing that 
their names are erroneously inserted, and that only 
Rosse brought the account of the battle, and only 
Angus was sent to compliment Macbeth, yet the 
forgetfulness of Macbeth cannot be palliated, since 
what he says could not have been spoken by any 
other. 

NOTE VII. 

The thought, whose muider yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, 


The 
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The single stale of man seems to he used In Shake 
speare for an tndntdital, in opposition to a common 
wealth or conjunct body of men 

NOTE VIII 

Macbeth Cove u lint come mi}, 

Time and the hom runs thro the roughest daj 

I suppose eierj reader is disgusted nttlietnutologi 
in this p isnge, time and the how , and it ill therefore 
lulhngly belieietli it Shakespeare 11 rote it thus 

Come u hat come mij 

Time 1 on '—the hour runs thro the roughest d y 

Macbeth \s deliberating upon the cicnts uhicli 
are to liefol lum , lmt finding no satisfaction fiom 
Ins on n thoughts, ho grow s impatient of reflection, 
and resohes to unit the close uithout harassing 
lnmself until conjectmes. 

Come u hat come mav 

But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls upon 
time in the usual sty le of ai dent desire, to quicken 
his motion. 


Time 1 on * 


He then comforts himself mth the reflection that 
nil his perplei.it} must have an end, 


The hour runs tlno’ 
Vol II, G 


the roughest doj 

Tins 
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This conjectmc is suppoited by the passage in the 
letter to his lady* in which he says, They refer?' d, 
me to the coming on of time zoith Had King that 
shall be 


NOTE IN. 

ScLNE n 

Malcolm Nothing m his life 
' Became him like the leaving it He died, 

As one that had been studied m his death> 

To tlnow away the dcaiest thing he ow'd. 

As ’trAcie a caicless tiifie. 

As the word ow'd affords here no sense but such 
as is foiced and unnatunil, it cannot be doubted 
that it was ougmally mitten, The dcaicst tiling he 
own'd, a leading w Inch needs neither defence nor 
explication. 


NOTE' N. 

t 

Kino There’s no ait. 

To find the mind’s consti notion m the face 

The construction of the mind is, I believe, a phrase 
peouliai to Shahespeaie , it implies the fi ame or 
disposition of the mind, by which it is determined 
to uood or ill 

O 
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NOTE XI 

Macbeth Tue sen ice, and the loj alt} I o\\ c. 

In doing it, pa} s itself Your highness part 
Is to recede our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 
Which dohutvvhrt the} should, m doing eicry thin ^ 
Safe to 0 rds your love and honour 

Of the last line of this speech, xi Inch is certain- 
ty , ns it is now rend unintelligible, -in emendation 
hhs been attempted, which Mr If ai bin ton and 
Mr Theobald hare admitted as the true leading 

Our duties 

Are to } our throne and state children and *cn ants, 
Which do but i\ hat they should m doing ev ei } thing. 
Fiefs to your love and lionour 

My esteem oftliqsc cntichs, inclines me to believ e, 
that they cannot be much pleased with the c\prcs 
sions Fiefs to loie, or Fiefs to honour and that they 
have proposed this alteration rather because no other 
occurred to them, than because the} approv ed it I 
*hall therefore propose a bolder ch mge, perhaps with 
no better success, but sua cmqne placent I read 
thus. 


Our duties 

Are to your throne and state children and sera anti,, 
g 2 Which 
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'Which do but what they should, m do.n % nothing 
Save tow ’idsyo2/7' love and honour » 

We do but peifoim our duty when we contract rU 
our i lews to youi service, v hen w e act with no other 
puncipal than regard to your love and honour 
It Is probable that this passage was first corrupted 
by writing safe for save, and the lines then stood 
thus. 


* *- Doing nothing 

Safe tow’id your love and honour. 

Which the next tianscnbci observing to be wrong, 
and yet not being able fo discovei the real fault, 
alteied to the piesent leading. 


NOTE Xlt 
SCLNE VII. 

\ 

Tiiou’dst have, gieat GJamls, 

That which cues, cc thus tlioti miist do If thou have it h 
“And that,” She 

As the object of Macbeth ' s desire is here intro- 
duced speaking of itself, it is necessaiy to lead, 

Thou’dst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries, “ thus thou must do if thou 
have me." 
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NOTE XIH 
Hif thee hither. 

Tint I mat pour mj spii its in tlnne ear. 

And chastise with theaalour of mj ton 0 ue ' 

All that impedes tliee fiom the golden lound, 

Til it f ite and metaphj sic il aid do seem 
To hate thee crown d withal 

Tor seem the sen e evidently directs us to read seek 
The crown to 11 Inch fate destines thee, and which 
pretem itural agents endeavout to bestow upon thee 
The golden 1 ounci is the cltadem 

NOTE XIV 

Lady Macbeth Come all }ou spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unse\ me here. 

And fill me fiom the crown to tli toe, top full 
Of direst cruelty- make thick my blood, 

"Stop up tli access and passage to remorse. 

That no compunctious 1 isitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor teep peace between 
Th effect and it 

Mortal thoughts 

This expression signifies not the thoi ghls of mor- 
tals, but mm l/tei ous, deadly 01 destructive designs 
So m act 5th 


Hold 'fas* the moital sn ord 
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And in another place, 

With twenty mortal murthers. 

Noi keep pace betw con 
Til’ cllect and it 

The intent of Lady Macbeth, c\ idently is to wish 
that no womanish tenderness, or conscientious 
lemoise may hinder hci puipoMi ( 10 m proceeding 
to eftect, but neithei this nor indeed any other cense 
is expressed by the picsent leading, and therefore it 
cannot be doubted that Shakespeare wiote dif- 
ferently, pci haps thus: 

That no compunctions visitmgs of naluie 

Shake my fell pui pose, nor keep pace betw een 

Th’ effect and it 

To keep pace between, may signify to pass between , 
to inlei venc. Pace is on many occasions a faiourite 
of Shakespeme This phrase is indeed not usual in 
this sense, but w T as it not its novelty that gaie 
occasion to the present cori uption ? 

NOTE XV. 

Scene VIII. 

King. This castle hath a pleasant seat , the air 
Nimbly and sweetly lecommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses 

Banquo This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting Maitlet, does appro\$. 
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Bj his lov d mansionmy , that heavens breath 
Smells wooingly here No jutting fueze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant ciadle 
AVliere they mo t breed and haunt, I hav e observ d 
The ail is delicate 

In this short scene, I propose a slight alteiation to 
be made b v substituting site for seat, as the ancient 
•word for situation 'and sense foi senses is .more 
agreeable to the measure for which reason lih< wise 
I haieendcai oared to adjust this passage. 

Heaven’s hi eath 

Smells wooingly here No jutting frieze, 

By changing the punctuation and adding a syllable 
thus 

Heaven's breath 

Smells iv ooingly Here is no jutting frieze 

Those who lm e perused boolcs printed at the time 
of the first editions of Shakespeare, know that 
greater alterations than these are necessary almost in 
every page even where it is pot to he doubted that 
the copy was correct 


N O T r XVI 
Sc£\E X 


I'm ai guments by w Inch Lady Macbeth persuades 
her husband to commit the murder, afford a proof 
of Shakupcai e s know ledge of human nature She 


Ci 


urges 
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luges the excellence and dignify of courage, aglit- _ 
tcnng idea -which has dn/7led mankind fiom age to 
age, and animated sometimes the hou«e-bie«iker, and 
sometimes the conqueror- hut this sophism Macbeth 
has Tot c\cr destiny ed by distinguishing true lioni 
false foitilude, in a line and a half; of -which it may 
almost be said, that they ought to bestow ininioi- 
tahty on the authoi, though all hisothei productions 
had been lost. 

I daic do all that mas become a man, 

"Who daics do mote is none 

This topic!;, which ha been alw ays cm ployed w ith 
too much success, is used m this scene w itli peculiar 
piopuety, to a sokhei by a woman Courage is the 
distinguishing virtue of a soldiei, and the reproach 
of cowardice cannot be bom by ary man from a 
woman, without gieat impatience 

She then mges the oaths by which he had bound 
himself to mui dei Duncan, anothoi ait of sophisliy 
by which men ha\e sometimes deluded then con- 
sciences, and persuaded themseh es that what w r ould 
be criminal in others is vntuous in them, this ai- 
gument Shakespeare, w hose plan obliged him tomake 
Macbeth yield, has not confuted, though he might 
easily have show n that" a foimei obligation could not. 
be vacated by a lattei 

•** 

NOTE XVII. 

Letting 7 dare not, w ait upon I would, 

Like the pool cat i 5 th’ adage 


The 
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The adage alluded to is. The cal loies fish, but dares 
not wet her foot, 

Cains a.mat pieces, sed non uilt tingerc plantar 


N O T r XVIII 

"Will I w ltli w me and xyassel so convince 

To com mce is in Shakespeare to oier power or 
subdue, as in this plaj , 

— _ Their malady convinces 

The great assay of art 

NOTE XIX 

"Who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell 

Quell is murder, manquellers being in the old lan- 
guage the term for u Inch murderers is non used 


NOTE XX 

ACT II Scene II 

Now o’er one half the w orld 
(1) Nature seems dead and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain d sleep now w itchcratt celebrates 
Tale Meca/’b offerings and w illiei d murder, 

(Alarum d 
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(Alai tim’d by Ins sentinel, the w olf, 

Whose howl’s his watch) thus with Ins stealthy pace. 
With (2) Tarquuis ravishing wafer, tow’ids his design 
Motes like a ghost Thou sound and firm-set eaith. 
Hear not m} r steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my wheie-abouf. 

And (3) take the present horioi fiom the time , 

That now suits with iL 

(1) Now o’er one half the woild 
Natuie seems dead 

That is, ovei our hemisphere all action and motion 
seem to have ceased This image, winch is perhaps 
the most sti iking that poetry can pioduce, has been 
adopted bjr Diyden in his Conquest of Mexico 

All things aie hush’d as nature’s self lay dead, 

Xhe mountains seem to nod then diow^y head. 

The little birds m di earns then songs repeat. 

And keeping how’ is beneath the night- dews sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep 1 

T heselines, though so well knoivn, I ha 1 ! e transci ibed, 
that the contrast between them and this passage of 
Shakespeare may be more accuiately obsened 
Night is descnbed by two g iea t poets, but one 
describes a night of quiet, the other of perturbation 
In the night of Dry den, all the distuibers of the 
woild are laid asleep , 111th at of Shakespeare, nothing 
but sorcery, lust, and murder is awake He that 
reads Dry den, finds himself lulled with seiemty, and 
3 disposed 
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disposed to solitude and contemplation lie tint 
peruses Shalcspeai e, looks round alarm! d, and starts 
to find hunself alone One is the night of a lot er, 
the other tint of a murderer 

( 2 ) 77 ithci d murder, 

Thus nth his stealthy pace 
With Tnrqum’s rotating std s to out his design. 
Motes Ide a ghost 

This ivas the reading of this passage in all the edi- 
tions before tint of Mr Pope u ho for tides, inserted 
in the text strides, at Inch Mr Theobald Ins tacitly 
copied from linn, though a more proper alteration 
might perhaps hat e been made A ret is/nttg stride 
is an action of tiolence lmpetuoity , md tumult, 
like that of a sat age rushing on Ins prey tthcreas 
the poet is here attempting tomdnbit an image of 
secrecy and caution of anxious circumspection and 
guilty timiditt, the stealthy pace of a rails/ ir creep- 
ing into the clumber of onrgin andol an assassin 
approaching the bed of him nhom he proposes to 
murder at ithout an along linn, these he describes 
as moving hi e ghosts, h Imsc progression is so differ- 
ent from sh ides tli it it Ins been in ill ages repre 
rented to be, as Milton e\prc ses it, 

Smooth sliding without step 

This hemistich mil afford the true reading of this 
place, which, is I think to he corrected thus 

And mtherd munlei, 

Tims with his stealthy pace. 

With Tm quin rai idling, slides ton rd Ins design 
Moves like a ghost 


Tarqum 
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Ten quin is in this place the goncial name of a 
raushcr, and the sense is. Now is the time in whir h 
cveiy one is asleep, but those who aic employed m 
wickedness, the watch who is <*aci dicing to lit cafe 
and the lawsher and the mmdciei, who, like me, aic 
stealing upon then picv 

When the reading is thus adjusted, he w l^hes w uh 
gient propuetv, in the following lines, that the eaith 
may not heai his steps. 

(3) And take the piesent horror from the time 
That now suits with it 

I believe eveiy one that has attentnely read tins 
dreadful soliloquy is disappointed at the conclusion, 
which, if not wholly unintelligible, is at least, ob- 
scure, noi can be explained into any sense w 01 thy 
of the author. I shall therefoie propose a slight 
alteiation. 

Thou sound and dim-set eaith, 

Hear not my steps, w Inch w ay they w alk, foi fear 
Thy iciy stones prate of my wheie-about. 

And talk the piesent hoi 101 of the time 1 
That now suits w ith it 

Macbeth has, in the foicgoing lines, disf ui bed his 
imagination by enumerating all the teiiouis of the 
night, at length he is wi ought up to a degree of 
frenzy 7- , that makes him afiaid of some supei natural 
discovciy of his design, and calls out to the stones 
not to betray him, not to declaie where he walks, 
nor to talk As he is going to say of what, he disc- 
ern eis 
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co\ ers the absurdity of his suspicion and pnu c cs, bnt 
is> again ocrwhclmcd b) hi* guilt, and concludes 
tint such are the horrours of the present night, tli it 
the stones m 1} be expected to cry out against him 

That non suits i\ ltli it 

He observes m a subsequent passage that on such 
occasions stones hate been I no in to more It i» 11011 
aieri pist and strong picture of i man about to com 
nut a deliberate murder under the strongest con* 
\1ct10ns of the wickedness of Ins design 


NOTE XXI 
Scene IV 

Lenox The night has been unruty 11 here ire lay 
Our chimmes \i ere blou n don n And as the) sai, 
Lamentings heard 1 tli’ air, strange screams of death. 
And prophecying with accents terrible 
Of dire Combustions, and confused etents. 

New hatch d to the zioful time 

The obscure bird clamour’d the live long night. 

Some say the earth was fei rous and did shal e 

These lines I think should be rather regulated thus 

Piophecying with accents ternble. 

Of dire combustions and confused events 
Jsew hatch d to tli’ iioful time, the obscure bird 
Clamour d the live long night Some s ly the earth 
i\ as fev rous and did shake 


A pro- 
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A prophecy of an ci cut nnc-hatch'd, seems to bo a 
p ophrey of an c\ cnl pas l Tlio term lieu - hatch'd is 
piopcily applicable to a bird, and that burls of ill 
omen should bo n exo-hat cit'd lo thcxooful time isiciy 
consistent with the i est of the piocbgies heir men- 
tioned, and with the univcr-'iil disoider into which 
nature is dcsciibcd as tin own by the perpetration 
of this hoi ncl mm dei 

NOTE XXII. 

4T 

Ur 1 Up i and sec 

The great doom’s image Malcolm , Bancjito, 

As horn your giaics use up 

The second line might ha\e been so easily com- 
pleted, that it cannot lie supposed to have been left 
impel feet by the authoi, w ho piobably w rote, 

Malcolm 1 Banqito f rise 1 
» As from your giaves rise up 

Many othei emendations of the same bind might 
be made, without any gicater deMation fiom the 
punted copies, than is found m each of them fiom 
the rest. 


NOTE XXIII. 

Macbeth Here lay Duncan , 

Iiis siher skmlaced wutli Ins golden blood. 

And Ins gashld stabs look’d like a breach in nature. 
For rum’s wasteful enhance ; there the muithereis 

Steep’d 
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Steep A in the colours of tlie.r trodc, their daggers 
Unmanncdy breech'd oiltigore 
An unmannerly dagger md a dagger breeched or 
as m some editions breach d mlh goi c, are cupres- 
s ,ons not e-tsih to be understood, nor cm it be itna- 
, rlW: ,I tint Shahspeare would reproach the mur- 
^ertr of tos Vw\$ only v. \ll\ ivant of manna r Tl>ero 
are undoubtedly two finite m tins pas ige,MndiI 
base end-*ViOUied to take mvaVby reading, 

Daggers 

Unmanly dtench d vil/i goie 
/ saw drench A toilh the kings blood the fatal 
daggers, not inly instruments of murder but eli- 
de nets of co am due 

Each of these words might etui) he confounded 
nth that which I hue tubs'iaited for it by -almtid 
not evict, a casual blot, or a negligent inspection 
Mr Pope has endeavoured to improve otic of 
these lines by substituting gimry 'blood for golden 
blood hut it may easily he admitted, that he who 
could on such an occa ton talk of lacing thesiher 
rim nould lace it tilth golden blood ~So amend- 
ment cm be made to this line of which ciciy word 
is equally fault! , but bv n general blot 
It is not improbable tbit Shakespeare put there 
forced and unratunl metaphors into the mouth of 
Macbeth, as a mark of aihfiee and dramuhtion, to 
show the dil faience between -the studied hngtnge 
of hypocrisy and the natural outcries of sudden 
passion Tins it hole speech considered m this light, 
is t remarkable instance of judgment, ns it consists 
entirely of antitheses and metaphois 
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NOTE XXIV. 

ACT III. Scene II. 

/ 

Macbeth Our feais in Banguo 
Stick deep, and m liis 1 oj r alty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear’d ’Tis much he 
dares. 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety Theie is none but he. 

Whose being I do fear : and undei him. 

My genius is lebuk’d, (i ) as it is said, 

Anthony's was by Ccesar. He chid the sisteis. 
When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him ; then pi ophet-hke. 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fiuitless ciown. 

And put a barren sceptie in my gripe. 

Thence to be wiench’d with an unhneal hand. 

No son of mine succeeding If ’tis so. 

Tor JBanquo’s issue have I Til’d my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncan have I muithei’d. 
Put rancouisjn the vessel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the {2) common enemy of man. 

To make them kings,- the seed of Banqno kings. 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

(3) And champion me to tli’ utterance 


( 1 ) As 
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(i) As it is s-ud, 

Anthony s n as by Cicsar 

Though I would not often assume the critich’s 
priulege, of being confident where certainty cannot 
be obtained, nor indulge my self too far m departing 
from the established reading, yet I cannot but pro- 
pose the rejection of this passage, which I belies c 
was an insertion of some player, that hating so 
much learning as to discoter to what Shalespeare 
alluded was not willing that his audience should 
be less knowing than himself, and has therefore 
weakened the authors sense by the intrusion of a 
remote and useless image into a specchburstmg from 
a man n holly possessed w ith lus ow it present con 
dition, and therefore not at leisure to explain lus 
own allusions to himself If these words are taken 
assay by which not only the thought but the num 
bers are injured the lines of Shakespeare close 
together n lthout any traces of a breach 

My genius is rebuk’d He chid the sisters 

(a) The common enemy of man 

It is always an entertainment to an lmjmsitn e 
reader, to trace a sentiment to its original source, 
and therefore, though the term enemy of man np 
plied to the deval is in itself natural and obt ious, 
yet some may be pleasedwith being informed, that 
Shakespeare pi obably borrowed it from the first 
lines of the Destruction of Tioy, a book which he is 
known to hat e read 
Vox II 


H 


That 
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Thai this icinnik may not appeal toot mull, 1 
shall lake occasion Aom it to point out a hr dutiful 
passage of Milton, evidently copied fiom a book of 
no gi eater antnoi ity - in descubnig the gates of hell, 
book 11 a 879 he say, 

' On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous iccod and tailing sound, 

Til’ infernal doois, and on then hinges giate 
Haish tlmndci 

T11 the Instoiy of Don Bellianis, when one of the 
knights appioaches, as I lemembei, the castle of 
Bi andezar , the gates aie said to open grating harsh 
thunder upon then brazen hinges 

(3) — Come fate into the list, 

And champion me to th’ utterance. 

This passage will be best explained by tianslatmg 
it into the language fiom w hence the only woid of 
difficulty m it is bon owed Que la desfnrce se rende 
en lice, et qu'clle me donne an defi a I’outrance A 
challenge 01 a combat a Vouti ance, to extremity, 
was a fixed tei m m the law of arms, used w hen the 
combatants engaged with an odium mternccinum , 
an intention to destroy each other , in opposition to 
tnals of skill at festivals, or on othei occasions, 
wheie the contest was only foi reputation 01 apnzc 
The sense tlieiefoie is, Let fate, that has for e-doom' d 
the exaltation of the sons of Banquo, enter the lists 
against me, with the utmost animosity, in defence of 

its 
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it 0 on decrees tshich I nil endeavour toinvahdale, 
whatever be the danger (F 


K O T E XXV 

Macbeth Ai , m the catalogue, y e go for men. 
As hounds and gre> hounds, mungrels, spaniels, 
cuis, 

Shoughs, water ruggs, and deiny-v. olves are clept 
AU by the n ime of dogs 

Though this is not the most sparkling passage m 
the play, and though the name of a dog is of no great 
importance, yet it may not he impioper to lemarh, 
tint there is no such species of dogs ns shoughs men 
tioned by Cantsde Cambus Bntanmcis oi any other 
writer tint has fallen into my hands noi ls'theuord 
to be found in any dictionary which I haiet^amined 
I therefore imagined that it is falsely printed for 
stoutfn \ kind of slow hound bred in the southern 
parts of England but n as informed bj a lad} , that 
it is more piobably used either by mistake, or ac- 
cording to the orthography of that time, for shocks 


NOTE XXVI 

Macbeth In this hour at most, ' 
I n ill tdi i«e you where to plant yourseh e« 
Acquaint a ou with the peifect spy 0’ th time. 
The moment on’t, for t must be done to night 
And something from the palace 


n 2. 


What 
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What is meant by the spy of {he time, it will be 
found difficult to explain, and tliei efoi e sense w ill 
be cheaply gained by a slight allciation Macbeth 
is assuring the assassins that they shall not want 
directions to find Banqito , and therefore says, 

I will 

Acquaint you with a peifect spy o' tti time. 

Accoidmgly a third mutdeiei joins them after- 
Avaids at the place of action. 

Perfect is well instructed , or well informed , as in 
this play. 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 

Though / am well acquainted with your qualify and 
7 ank 


NOTE XXVII/ 

Scene IV. 

zd Murderer He needs not to mistrust, since he 

delivers 

Our offices and what we have to do. 

To the dn ection just. 

Mr Theobald has endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
amend this passage, in which nothing is faulty but 
the punctuation The meaning of this abi upt dia- 
logue is this: The peifect spy, mentioned by Mac- 
beth 
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belh m the foregoing scene has, before they enter 
upon the st ige, gnen them the directions which 
were promi ed at the time of their agreement, and 
therefore one of the murderers observes, that, since 
be has given them such exact information , he needs 
not doubt of their pet formance Then by way of 
exhortation to his associates he cries out 

To the direction just 

Now nothing remains but that we conform exactly 
to Macbeth r directions 


NOTE XXVIII 

SCEXE V 

Macbeth You know join own degrees, sit down 
At first and last the hearty welcome 

As this passage stands, not only the numbers are 
very imperfect, but the sense, if any can be found, 
weak and contemptible The numbers will be un 
proved by reading 


Sit down at first, 

And last a hearty welcome 

But for last should then be written n ext I believe 
the true reading is 

You know your own degrees, sit down — To first 
And last the hearty welcome 
“3 


All 
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All of zuhafever degree, from the highest to the 
lozoesl , may be assmed that then visit iszvclh cceitecl. 


NOTE XXIX 

Macbeth There's blood upon thy face. 

[To the imirlhcicr aside at (he door. 
Mmdercr ’Tis B a n quo\ then 

Macbeth ’Tis bettci thee zoithout, than he zvithin. 

The sense appaiently lequncs that this passage 
should be read thus 

’Tis bettei thee without, than him within 

That is, lam more pleasedt hat the blood of Banquo 
should be on thy face , than in his body. 


NOTE XXX 

Lady Macbeth Proper stuffs 
This is the very painting of youi fear . 

[Aside to Macbeth. 

This is the aii-diawn dagger which you said 
Led you to Duncan Oh, these flaws and staits. 
Impostures to true fear, would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. 

Authoriz’d by her grandam Shame itself 1 
Why do you make such faces ? When all’s done 
You look but on a stool. 


As 
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As starts cm neither tr itli propnetr norson'ebe 
called mpostmes true to fear, something cl c ms 
undoubtedly intended by tlic author, ulio perhaps 
wrote 


Those flan s and starts, 

Impostures !) lie to fear would well become 
A woman’s story 

These sy mptoms of terronr and amazement might 
better become tmposlois tine on'y to fear, imjil 
'become a coward at the rect'al of such falshoods as 
no man could credit whose understanding was not 
oealened bp his terrours tales told hi/ a coman 01 cr 
a fire on the authority of her grandam 

NOTE XXXI 

Macbeth — Lor £ and health to all > 

Then 1 11 sit don 11 give me some n me, fill full — 
I drink to the general joy of the \r hole table. 

And to our dear fiieud Banquo whom rrc miss. 
Would he were here 1 to all, md lum, wo tlmst, 
And all to all 

Though this passage is, as it non stands, capable 
of more meanings tli m one none of them aie reiy 
satisfactory, and therefore I am inclined to re id it 
thus 

To all and him, ne thirst. 

And hail to all 

H i 


Macbeth, 
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Macbeth, being about to salute his company with 
a bumper, declares that he includes Banr/ao , though 
absent, in this act of kindness, and wishes health to 
all II ail or hail foi health was in such continual 
use among the good-fellows of ancient times, that a 
drmkei was called a ivai-heiler, 01 a wisher of health, 
and the liquor was termed icas-heil, because health 
was so ofien wished o\er it. Thus in the lines of 
Ilanvil the Monk, 

J unique vagante snjpho, discinclo gut tin e w as-heil 

Ingemnwnt was-heil. labor esi plus perdeie bini 

Qiiam sit is. 

These woids were afterwards corrupted into 
wassail and ttassailer. 


NOTE XXXII. 

Macbeth Cam such things be, 

And oveicome us like a summei’s cloud 
Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I otve, 

When now I think you can behold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek. 

When mine is blanched with fear. 

Thispassage, as itnowstands, is unintelligible, but 
may be restored to sense by a \ ery slight alteration. 

You make me stiange 

Ev’n to the disposition that I know. 


Though 
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Though I had btfore seen many instances of your 
courage, yd it now appeals in a degree altogether 
new So that my long acquaintance rnth your dis 
position does not hinder me from that astonishment 
which novelty produces 

NOTE XXXIII 

It will have blood, they say blood will liav e blood. 
Stones base been known to move, and trees to 
speak. 

Augurs, that understood relations, have 
By m>gpies,and by choughs, and rooks brought 
forth 

The secret’st m in of blood 

In this passage the first line loses much of its force 
by the present punctuation Macbeth having con- 
sidered the prodigy which has just appeared infers 
justly from it that the death of Duncan cannot 
pass unpunished. 

It will hai e blood, 

Then after a short pause.declaresit as the general ob 
servation of mankind, that murderers cannot escape 
They say , blood -mil hate blood 
Murderers, when they have practised ill human 
means of security, are detected by supernatural 
directions 

Augurs, that understand relations, Sic 
By the word relation is understood the connexion 
of effects with causes to understand relations as an 
augur is toknow how those things relate to each other 
which have no visible combination or dependence 
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NOTE XXXIV. 

ScLNL VII 

Enter Lenox and another Loi d 

As tins tiagedyhke the icst of Shalespcai r’s is 
pei Imps ovci slocked with poison ages, it is not easy 
to assign a reason, why a nameless ch.iraetei ■diould 
be introduced here, since nothing is said that might 
not with equal propiiety hav c been put into the 
mouth of an3 r other Misaflfected man. I believe, 
theiefoic, that in the oiigmal cop}g it was vviittcn 
with a very common foim of contraction, Lenox 
and An foi which the tianscnbci instead of Lenox 
and Angus, set down Lenox and another Loi d The 
authoi had indeed been mote indebted to the trans- 
cnbei’s fidelity’' and diligence, had he committed no 
enouis of gi cater nnpoi Lance 

NOTE XXXV. 

ACT IV. Scene I 

As this is the chief scene of enchantment m the 
play, it is propei m this place to obseive, with how 
much judgment Shakespeai'e has selected all the cir- 
cumstances of his infernal ceiemomcs, and how 
exactly he has confoimed to common opinions and 
traditions. 

Thiice the bunded cat hath mew’d. 

The usual form in which familiar spu its aie re- 
poited to converse with witches, is that of a cat A 

w itch. 
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■witch, who was tried about lnlf a centurj before the 
time of Shakespeare , h id a cat named Jin Her! in, as 
the spirit of one of those witches was Grimalhn , 
and when any mischief was to be done, she used to 
bid Mutter ! in go and fit/ , but once w hen she w ould 
have sent Mutter kin to torment a daughter of the 
countess of Rutland, instead of going or flying lie 
only cried mew, from which she discovered that the 
lad} was out of his power, the power of witches 
being not universal, but limited, as ShaJesptaic ha* 
taken care to inculcate 

Though his b irk cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest tost 
The common afflictions which the malice of 
witches pioduccd were mel mchoty, fits and loss of 
flesh, winch are threatened by one of Sha/espeates 
witches 

"Weary sev nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle peak, and pine 
It was hkew ise then practice to destroy the cattle 
of their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day 
many ceremonies to secure their cows and other 
cattle from witchcraft, but they seem to lime been 
most suspected of malice against sw me Shakespeare 
has accordingly made one of his witches declare 
that she has been killing szoine , and Di Harsenet 
observes, that about that time, a sow could not be 
til of the measles nor a girl of the sullens, but some 
old ooman was charged with witchcraft 

Toad tint under the cold stoue 1 
Bays and nights has foity one 


Swelter d 
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Swelter’d venom sleeping got. 

Boil thou first r the chaimed pot 

Toads have likewise long lain nndei the loproach 
of being bv some means ccssniy to witchuaft, for 
which reason Shalcspeaic, m the first scene of this 
plnjc calls one of the spn its pa cloche 01 load , and now 
takes caic to put a toad first into the pot When 
Vaninas was seized at Thnulousc , theie was found at 
his lodgings vixens bvfo xiho mclusus, a giraf load 
shut m a vial, upon which those that piosecuted him 
veneficium eipi obrabant, chaigcd him, I suppose, 
'with zvitchcraft. 

Fillet of a fenny snake 

In the cauldion boil and bake; 

Eye of neut, and toe of frog , 

For a chaim, 8(c 

The propriety of these ingiedients may be known 
by consulting the books de Vinbus Ammalunn and 
de Mirabihbus M midi, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, 
in which the reader, who has time and credulity, may 
discovei very wondeiful seciets. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

Ditch-dehvei ’d by adiab, 

It has been aheady mentioned m the law 7 against 
witches, that they are supposed to take up dead 
bodies to usem enchantments, which was confessedby 
the woman whom Kmg James examined, and wdio 
had of a dead body, that was divided m one of their 
assemblies, two fingeis foi her shaie . It is observ- 
able 
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able that Shakespeare, on this great occasion winch 
involves the fate of a king, multiplies all the cir- 
cumstances of honour The babe whose finger is 
used, mu t be strangled m its birth, the grease must 
not only be human, but must lia\ e dropped from a 
gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer, and e\ en the «ow 
whose blood is used, must ha\e offended nature bv 
deiounng her own farrow These are touches of 
judgment and genius 


And now about the cauldron sing 

Blue spirits and white, 

Black spints and grey. 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 

You that mingle ma\ 


And in a former part, j. 

Weird sisteia hand in hand 
Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to mine, and tlince to thine 
And thnee again to make up nine 

because thp,° l * > "^ S ”'£ 0S * have brought together, 

too much levity 01 0 :Te S 1 ICCt ‘° ° b,e0tl0n of 
am? mntriv t “ e olemmty of enchantment 

cldJ 1 be Sl “ 0 '™’ b > ono quotation fiom 
a nr , account of h eland, to be founded upon 
p actmereallj obsenedby the uncivilized natives 
ot that country < When ^ one gets a fall, says 
{ m f ormer "/Camden he starts up and tin ning 
4 c ; <, ^v lmes to ^ te ri ght> digs a hole m the earth 
or imagine that there is a spuit m the 

* ground 
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cc ground , and if he falls sick m two or thiee days, 
« they send one of their v'omcn that is skilled in 
« that way to the place, wheie she says, I call thee 
cc fiom the east, west, noith, and south, from the 
ec groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, fiom 

the fairies, red , black , white ” There was likewise 
a book written before the time of Shakespeare , de- 
scribing, amongst other properties, the colours of 
spirits. 

Many othei circumstances might be pai ticular- 
ized, m which Shahespeai e has shown his judgment 
and his knowledge. 

NOTE NXXVI. 

Scene II 

Macbeth Tiiou ait too like the spirit of Banqao , 
down. 

Thy crown does ( i ) sear my eye-balls, and thy (2) hair. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the fust, 

A third is like the former 

(1) The expression of Macbeth, that the crown 
sears his eye-bails, is taken from the method form- 
eily practised of destroying the sight of captives or 
competitors, by holding a binning bason befoie the 
eye, which dried up its humidity 

(2) As Macbeth expected to see a tiam of kings, 
and was only enqumng fiom what lace they would 
proceed, he could not be surprised that the hair of 
the second u as bound with gold like that of the hist ; 
he was offended only that the second resembled the 
first, as thefirst resembled Banquo, and therefore said, 

1 r And 
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i ' And thy air. 

Thou other gold hound brow, is like the first 

t I * 

NOTE XXXVlt ' ' 

X will — give to the edge o’ th’ sword ( , 

His wife his babes and -ill unfortunate souls 
That trace him in hn line — no hoisting like a fool. 
This deed 1 11 do before my purpose cool 

I 

Both the sense and measure of the i third line 
which as it rhymes ought, according to the practice 
of this author to be regular, are at picsent injured 
by tu o superfluous syllables which moj easily be 
remoied by reading 

souls 

That trace lus line — no boasting like a fool 


NOTE NXXVIII 
Scene III 

Basse Oeauesi cousin 

I pray j ou school yourself, hut for j our husband. 
He s noble wise judicious and best knows 
The fits o th time I dire not speak much farther, 
But cruel aie the times when we are traitors, 

-Vnd do not know ’t ouiselics when we (i) hold 
rumour 

Trbm what we fear , yet know not what we fear 

But float upon a wild and v lolent sea 

Each ivaj and ( 2 ) moic 1 11 take my leal e of you. 

Shall 
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Shall not he long but I’ll be here again : » 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upwards 
To what they were befoie : my pretty cousin, 
Blessing upon you. 

(i) When we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

The present reading seems to afford no sense , and 
therefore some critical experiments may be properly 
tried upon it, though, the veises being without any 
connexion, theie is room for suspicion, that some in- 
tei niediatehnes are lost, and that the passage is there- 
fore irretrievable If it be supposed that the fault 
arises only from the corruption of some words, and 
that the traces of the tiue reading aie still to be 
found, the passage may be changed thus : 

When we bode rum 

Fiom what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

Or m a sense veiy applicable to the occasion of 
the confeience, * 


When the bold running 

From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 

(2) But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 

That he who floats upon a rough sea must move is 
evident, too evident for Shakespeare so emphatically 
to assert The line therefore is to be written thus : 

Each way, and move I’ll take my leave of you. 

Rosses 
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Sosse is about to proceed, but findinghmwelf o\er- 
poweredbj lus tenderness, brciks off abruptly, for 
which he mikes 1 short ipology ind retires 

NOTE XXX IN 
Scene IV 

Malcolm Let ns seek out *ome desolate shade, 
and tliere 

"Weep our sad bosoms empty 
Macduff Let us rather 

Hold fist the mortal sword, and like good men, 
Bestride our do onfal birth doom each new morn. 
Nett widows howl, new orphans cr>, new sorrows 
Stake heaven on the face that it resounds 
As if it felt w ith Scotland , and y el I’d out 
Like syllables of dolour 

lie vho can discover what is meant b} lum that 
earnestly exhoits him to bestride his downfal birth - 
doom, is at liberty to adhere to the present text, but 
those who are willing to confess that such counsel 
w ould to them be unintelligible, must endeayoui to 
discover some reading le^s obscure It is probable 
that ^Shalespcare wrote, 

Like good men. 

Bestride our dojonfaln bn thdom 

The illusion is to a man from whom something 
valuable is about to be tal en by violence and who, 
that he maj defend it without encumbrance, hys it 
} on the ground, and stands over it with his weapon 
Vol II I 
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in his hand Oui bnlhdom, or bnlhi lght, says lie,- 
lies on the giound, let us, like men who aie to fight 
for what is dearest to them, not abandon it, but 
stand ovei it and defend it This is a stiong incline 
of obstinate resolution 

Birthdom foi hntln ight is formed by the same 
analog}^ with master (lom in this play, signifying the 
pi iv ilcges 01 ? i ghts of a master 

Perhaps it might be bn th-dame foi mother , let us 
stand over oui mother that lies bleeding on the 
giound.. 

NOTE XL 

Malcolm Now we’ll togelhci, and the chance of 
goodness 

Be like oui w an anted quail cl 

The chance of goodness, as it is commonly lead, * 
Conyeys no sense If thcie be not some more lm- 
poitant enour in the passage, it should at least be 
pointed thus' 

* 

And the chance, of goodness. 

Be like our wan anted quail el. 

That is, May the event be, of the goodness of hea- 
ven [pi ojustitia divina] answci able to the cause 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakespeare 
wiote. 


And the chance, O goodness. 

Be like our vai i anted quail cl 

This some of Ins tianscnbeis wiote with a small o, 
which another imagined to mean of. If ye adopt 

this. 
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this rending, the sense w ill be and O thou soiereign 
goodness to whom me non appeal, may our fortune 
ansner to our cause 

NOTE XL! 

ACT V Sce\e III 
Macbeth Bril '- g me no moreieports, let thetn 

fl) t". 

Till liirnam nood remote to Munstnane, 

I cannot t ’lint with fear What s the boj Malcolm ? 
Was he not born of woman? 

FK false Thanes, 

And mingle w ith the English epicures 

In the first line of this speech, the proper pauses 
are not ohserted in the present editions 

Bung me no more reports— let them fly all — 

Tell me not any more of desertions — Let all my sub 
jects leaie me — I am safe till &.c 

The reproachof epicurism, onn hich Mr Theobald 
has bestow ed a note, is nothing more than a natu 
ral Imective uttered by an inhabitant of a barren 
country against those who hate more opportunities 
of hi airy 


NOTE XL 1 I 

Macbeth InAVEhv’dlongenough myroayoflife 
Is fall n into the sear, the yellow leaf 

I* At 
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As there no tehilmn 1 kUu« n tie r cat/ of life, 
and fallen info fhe sear, 3 am melip* d to think, 
that the IV is only an M nr < ih d, and that it v. as 
01 igmally sullen. My Mao of life 

lam vom patted from the sjn ing to the autumn of 
my days, but / am xuthout those tom fa f * that 
should succeed the sp? ighflret ts of bloom, andsuppn t 
me in this melant holt/ season 

v<* 

N O T E XUII. 

SC I'M- IV 

Malcolm ’Tis hi*' mam hope 
Foi n hi i /% there is ad: unfair ft) be of cn, 

Both moic 01 le=s lirue gm n him the ie\oll . 

And none with him but umstienu d things, 
Who^e hu.-'b aie absent loo 

The inrpiopiictv of t ho explosion ad, ant age lobe 
'given, instead ol advantage given, and the d*sae;iee- 
able lcpetilion of the wold gnen m the next line, 
incline me to lead, 

V 

* Whcic there is a vantage to be stone, 

Bothmoic and less ha\c gi\en Imn the ie\olt. 

Advantage or vantage m the time of Shahespcaie 
signified opportunity 

More and less is the same -with n cater and less 

i’ 

So m the mteipolated Mandexilk, a hook of that 
age, theic isachaptei of India the mo? c and the less. 
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NOTE XLIV 
ScENF V 

Macbeth AYiirnFForF \ns that crj ? 

Seytan The queen is di ad 

Macbeth She should (t) bar c died hereafter. 
There would bare been a time for such a cord 
To morion , and to morrow, and to morrow. 

Creeps in this pett) pace fiom day to daj , 

To the last s) liable of (2) recorded time. 

And all our ) esterda) s hare lighted fools 
The nay to dust) death Out, out, brief candle 1 
Life s but a u alhiiig shadow 

She should liar c died hereafter 
There would hare been a time for such a r cord 

This passage hasr cry justly been suspected of being 
conupt It is not apparent for rrhat iiorcl there 
rr oukl har e been a time , and that there rvonld or 
would not be a time for any t cord, seems not a con 
sid°ration of importance sufficient to transport 
Macbeth into the following exclamation I read 
therefore, 

(1) She should bare died hereafter 
There w ould har e been a time for— such a world 
Tp morrow, &c 

It is a biohen speech 111 which onlr part of the 
thought is expressed, md m i) be paiaplirased thus 
I 3 * The 
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The queen ? s dead Macbeth. Her death should 
have been defer? cd to some more peaceful hour, had 
she hved longer, thcie would at length hai e been a 
time foi the honours due to he? as a queen, and that 
respect ichich I owe he? for her jidehtj and loie 
Such is the world such ?\ the condition of human 
life, that ice always think to-morrow r mill be happiei 
than to-day, but to-?no??ow and to-moirow steals 
over us unenjoyed anduirrega? ded, and ice si ill linger 
in the same expectation to the moment appointed for 
our end All these days, which hate thus passed 
away, have sent multitudes of fools to the g? are, 
who were engiossed b?j the same cl? cam of Jut in e 
felicity, and, when life was depaitingfiom them 
were like me ? eckomng on to-n?o ? ? oio 

(2,) To the last syllable of lecoided time. 

1 

Recorded time seems to signify the time fixed in 
the decrees of lieaien for the pci lod of life The 
reco? d of futunty is indeed no accurate expi e-sion, 
but as w 7 e only know tiansactions past 01 present, the 
language of men afloids no term for the \olumes of 
prescience, m whiph futuie events may be supposed 
to be written. 


NOTE XLV. 

Macbeth If thou speak’st false. 

Upon the next tiec shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee if thy speech be sooth, 
I caie not if thou dost foi me as much 
I pull m lesolution, and begin 
To doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend. 


That 
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That lies like truth “ l car not till It, mam w oofl 
DocometoZlH/irHianc, ' andnon anooil 
Comes toward Dunsmane 

I pull m resolution 

Though this is the reading of all the editions, a £.t 
as it is a phrase without cither c\ imple, elegance, or 
propriety , it is surely better to read 

I pall in resolution 

J languish m my constancy, my confidence begins 
{ 0 forsake me It is scarcely neocssart toobscnejiotv 
easily pall mighthe changed into pull by nneghguit 
writer, or mistaken for it by an unskilful printer 


NOTE XLVI 
Scene VIII 


Heyward Had I as many sons ns I bate hairs, 
I would not wish them to a furer death 
And so Ins knell is knoll d 


Tins incident is thus related from Henry 0 r Hun 
tingdon by Camden in his Remains, from ninth our 
author probably copied it 


laZ h ZlZZf\ the “ D ' rl 

1 ‘1 nlicthe: 
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whether bis wound weic m the fore pail or hinder 
part of his body When it was ansu ered m Ihe foi e 
patt, he leplied, “ I am light glad, neither wish I 
« any other death to me or nunc ” 


After the foiegoing pages were printed, the 
late edition of Shahcspca? c, ascnbed to Sir Thomas 
Hanme? , fell mto my hands , and it was therefore 
com enient foi me to delay the publication of my 
lemarks, till I had examined whether they w r eie not 
anticipated by similai obligations, or piecluded by 
bettei I thei cfoi e read o\ cr this ti agedy, but found 
that the editor’s appi client on is of a cast so different 
from mine, that he appeals to find no difficulty in 
most of those passages w Inch I ha\ e 1 cpi esented as un- 
intelligible, and has thciefoic passed smoothly o\er 
them, without any attempt to altei or explain them 

Some of the lines with which I had been per- 
plexed, have been indeed so foi lunate as to atti act 
his legal d, and it is not w it bout all the satisfaction 
which it is usual to cxpies's on such occasions, that I 
find an entne agreement between us m substituting 
[see Note II ] qua? 7 el for quarry , and in explaining 
the adage of the cat, [Note XT II] But this pleasui e 
is, like most others, known onty to be, regretted, for 
I have the unhappiness to find no such confoimity 
With legal d to any otlici passage. 

, 3 The 

# 
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The line winch I hue cndeuonrod to amend, 
Note XI is likes ice attempted by the new editor, 
and is perhaps theonlt p issage m thcplas in which 
he has not submis 0 is cl} admitted the emendations 
of foregoing ci hies Instead of the common reading, 

Doing ciery thing 
Safe tow ards y our lot e and honour, 

he lias published, 

Doing etcry thing 
Shop d tow ards y our lot e and honour 

This alteration, which, like all the rest altcmpled 
by him, the reader is expected to admit, without any 
reason alleged m its defence, is in my opinion, 
more plausible than tint of Mr Theobald whether 
it is right, I am not to determine 

In the passage which I Into altered in Note Xi- 
an emendation is likewise attempted in the late 
edition, w here, for 

— And the chance of goodness 
Jle hi e our warranted qu mel, 

is substituted —And the chance m goodne s— , 
w hether w ith more or Ic s elegance, dignity "nil 
propriety than the reading i Inch I haie offered, I 
must again decline the pronnee of deciding 
Most of the other emendations which he has en 
deal onred, w hether w ith good or bad foi tune ai e 
tootrnnl to desen c mention Tor surely tliewea 
jaons of criticism ought not to be blunted against an 

editor. 
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crlitoi, who can imagine that he is rc-lonm: poetry, 
%\1nle he is amusing hnnseU vwth aUcialions }iko 
ih use , 

For - This is the seijcant, 

Who lile a good and hardy soldier fa tight , 

This I*, the scigoant, who 
Like a right good and haidy soldiei fought. 

For Dismay’d not tins 

Oui captains Macbeth and Banquo p Yes, 

Dismay’d not this 

Our captains In ate Macbeth and Banquo p Yes 

Such haimlcss industry may, suicly, be forgiven, 
if it cannot be piaised* may he thcieforc nci er 
want a monosyllabic, w ho can use it with such 
w onderful clextci itv 

4 / 

liumpalur quisquis ? umpitnr mvidia f 

The icst of this edition I have not lead, but, horn 
the little that I have seen, think it not dangeious to 
declaic that, m nty opinion, its pomp icconimcnds 
it moic than its accuiacy Thcicisno distinction 
made between the ancient leading, and the inno- 
vations of thccditoi, (here is no leason given for 
any of the alteiations which arc made, the emen- 
dations of foimer cntics aic adopted without any 
acknowledgment, and few of the difficulties aie 
removed which have hitlieito embanassed the 
icadeis of Shakespeare . 


I would 
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I would not however, be thought to insult the 
editor, nor to censure Ium with too much petuhnee, 
for having fuled m little things of whom I have 
been told, tint he excels 111 grcitcr But I mi) 
without indecent), observe, tint no man should 
attempt to teach others what he Ins new r learned 
Iimi^cT, and that tho e w ho, like Thants tocles, have 
studied the arts of policy, and con teach a small 
state ho v to ^tov great should like him, disdain 
to labour in tnflc«, and con ider petty accomplish 
meats is below their ambition* 

• To this article v hen first printed Dr John on affixed Pro 
posals iora new edition of Shades/ arc These lie afterwards 
/hinted into the fo!Io\vin 0 larger Pro pectus C. 
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D R A M A T 1 C K AV O II K S 

or 

■WILLIAM SHAKE S P E A Tl E. 

Punted m the Year 1756 


TJ THEN the uorks of Shales pane arc, after so 
VV many editions, again ottered to the Pubhck, 
it will doubtless be niquued, by Shales pea) e stands 
in more need of critical assistance than anv othc-i of 
the English writers, and u hat are the deficiencies of 
the late attempts, which another cditoi may hope 
to supply ? 

The business of him that lcpubhshcs an ancient 
book is, to con ect what is con apt, and to explain 
what is obscuie To have a text coimpt m main- 
planes, and in many doubtful, is, among the au- 
thors that have wiitten since the use of t > pes, almost 
peculiar to Shalespem c Most wrileis, by pub- 
lishing then own works, pi event nil a ai 1011s lead- 
ings, and preclude all coiqccUnal cnticism Books 
indeed are sometimes published after the death of 
him who produced them, hut they aic better 
secured fiom conuption than these nnfoi lunate com- 
positions. 
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positions 1 hcv mb irt; in a single cop} , written or 
leusedbj the 11111101, and the faults of the printed 
\olumc cm be onlj f mlts of one descent 

But of the works of Shat espeart the condition Ins 
been fir different he sold them, not to be printed, 
but to bephjed They were immediate!} copied 
for the actors, and multiplied b} transcript after 
tran^ci ipt, Minted by the blunders of the penman, 
or changed b} the affectation of the plajer, perhaps 
enlarged to introduce a |cst or mutilated to shorten 
the representation and printed at last w ithout the 
concurrence of the author, without the consent of 
the proprietor, from compilations made bj chance 
or by stealth out of the separate parts w ntten for 
the theatre md thus tluust into the world sarxsp- 
titiousl} and Instil} the} sulicred another depra 
vation from the ignorincc and negligence of the 
printers, as ev cry man w I10 know s the state of the 
press in tint age will rcadil} conceive 

It is not cos} for invention t 6 bring together so 
man} causes concumng to vitiate the text No 
other author ever gave up Ins works to fortune and 
time vv ith so little care no books could be left in 
hands so like!} to injure them, as pla} s freqitentl} 
acted, }et continued 111 manuscript no other tran 
scribers were 111 oly to be so little qualified for then 
task as tliosfe who copied for the stage at a time 
when the lower ianks of the people were univ ersally 
illiterate no other editions were made from frag- 
ments so mm ut cl} broken and so fortuitously ie 
united and m no othei ige w as the art of printing 
in, such unskilful hands 


With 
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With the causes of comipiion that mnhc the ir-* 
\isal of Shale? pern c\ cliamatick piece-, ncer^ai), 
may be enumcialecl the causes ol obaciuity, v, Inch 
may be paitly imputed to his age, and paitly to 
himself 

When a writer otillnes his confcmporaiics, and 
remains almosf tlic only unforgolten name of a 
distant time, he is nccessauly obscure Eieiy age 
lias its modes of speech, and its cast of thought , 
which, though easily explained when t hero aic many 
books to be compared with each othei, become 
sometimes unintelligible and alv ays difficult, v ben 
there are no pai ailed passages that may conduce to 
then illustration Shahespccn e is the fust consider- 
able author of sublime 01 familiar dialogue in our 
language Of the books which he lead, and fiom 
which lie formed his st^le, some peihaps haie pe- 
rished, and the icst aic neglected Ilis imitations 
are theiefore unnoted, Ins allusions aic undiscoieicd, 
and many beauties, both of pleasantry and gieatness, 
are lost with the objects to winch they weie united, 
as the figures vanish when the canvass has decayed 

It is the gieat excellence of Shakespccne, that he 
drew his scenes iiom natuie, and fiom life lie 
copied themanneis of the woild then passing befoic 
him, and has moie allusions than other poets to the 
traditions and supeistition of the nilgai, which 
must therefoie be traced befoie he can be under- 
stood 

He wrote at a time when our poetical language 
was yet unformed, when the meaning of om phrases 
v was yet m fluctuation, when woids were adopted at 

. pleasure 
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pleasure from the neighboimng I tngmges and 
’yyhile the Saxon was still \isiblj mingled in oir 
diction The leader is therefoie embari issed at 
once with dead and with foicign languages with 
obsoleteness and innovation In that age, as m 
all others, fashion produced phi ascolog} , which 
succeeding fashion swept away beforcits meaning 
w is generally known, or sufficiently authouzed 
and in that age, above all othcis, expenments were 
made upon our language, which distorted it& com- 
binations, and distuibed its uniformity 

If Shakespeare has difficulties above othei writer 
it is to be imputed to the nature of his work w Inch 
required the use of the common colloquial 1 manage, 
and consequently admitted man} phrases illusive, 
elliptical and ptoverbial such as wc speak ~nd heir 
every hour without observing them, ind of which, 
being now familiar we do not suspect that the.} can 
ever giovv uncouth, or that being now obvious 
they can ev er seem remote 

These aie the principal causes of the obscurity of 
Shakespeare to w Inch might be added the fulness of 
idea which might sometimes load Ins words with 
more sentiment than the} could com erfieatlj coi 
ye}, and that rapidity of imagination v Inch might 
hurry him to a second thought before he had fullr 
explained the fust But m} opinion is, that very 
few of his lines w ere difficult to his audience and 
that he used such expressions as w ere then common, 
though the paucit} of contempoiar} writers males 
1 them now seem peculiar 

Authors are often prai ed for improvement, or 
blamed for innovation, with very little justice, by 

those 
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those -u ho lend few other boohs of Hie 1 "Of ug'* Ad~ 
cltton himself hasboenso un .urc ' ‘ > fill m onnm' riling 
the w T oids with v Inch Mi If on has emir iud om lan- 
guage, as pci haps not to have namul one of winch 

Millon v?s the author, and Bcnfl< u has vet nioie 

' *• 

unhappily praised him as the inhodueci of tho'-e 
cllisions into English poetry, which had been mod 
from the fust c^saj-s of versification among ps, and 
which MiUon -was indeed the last that pipelined 

Anothci impediment, not the least vexatious to 
the commentatoi, is the exactness w it h which & hulc- 
speare followed Ins autliois Instead of dilatm^ 
his thoughts into geneiahties, and expressing in- 
cidents with poetical latitude, he ofien combines 
cncumstanccs unnecessaiy to his mam design, only 
because he happened to find them together Such 
passages can be illustrated only by him w ho has lead 
the same story m the veiy book which Shahespcai c 
consulted 

He that undei takes an edition of Shakespeare, has 
all these difficulties to encountei, and all these 
obstructions to lemove 

The coi ruptions of the text will be con cel cd by 
a careful collation of the oldest copies, by which it 
is hoped that many restorations may yet be made: 
at least it wall be nccessaiy to collect and note the 
vanation as matenals for futuic cntieks, for it. vciy 

often happens that a wrong leading has affinity to 
the right - 

In ilns part all the present editions are appaiently 
and intentionally defective The ci iticks did not so 
much as wish to facilitate the laboui of those that 
followed them The same books aie still to be 

corapaied. 
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eompared (lie work tint Ins been done is to be 
ilone again, and no single edition will supply the 
rc ider w ith a text on w Inch lie c m rely is the best 
copy of the works of Shakespeare 

The edition now proposed will at least hare this 
adiantage oier others It will exhibit ill the ob 
sci 1 able 1 ineties of all the copies th it can be found , 
that, if the reader is not satisfied with the editors 
determm ition, he inai bate the means of choosing 
better for himself 

"Where all the books are ci idcntly minted, and 
ccillitton can gne no asistincc, then begins the 
ti'k of critic d s igacity and renie changes may- 
well be admitted in 1 teat neur settled by the 
author, and so long exposed to caprice nml igno 
ranee But nothin., sh ill be imposed, ns 111 the 
Oxford edition without notice or the alteration, 
noi slid! conjecture he wantonly or unnecessarily 
indulged 

It has been long found, that aery specious emeu 
dations, do not equally strike all minds with con 
notion, nor cacn the same mind at ddlcrent times 
and therefore though perhaps many alterations may 
be proposed as eligible, aery few will be obtiuded 
ls cert 1111 In a language so ungrammatical as the 
English and so licentious as that of ihaketpiare, 
emendutorj cnticism is always hazardous nor can 
it be allowed to any man who is not particulirly 
a ersed m the writings or that age, and paiticularly 
studious of his authors diction Iherc is danger 
lest peculiarities should be mistaken foi corruptions, 
and passages rejected as unintelligible which a nar 
row mind happens not to understand 

V01 II ‘ K 
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All the foimer cuticles have been so much cm^ 
ployed on the collection of the text, that they have 
not sufficiently attended to-the elucidation of passages 
obscuied by accident or time The echloi will en- 
deavour to lead the books which the author read, to 
trace Ins knowledge to its soui ce, and compare Ins 
copies with their ongnials If m this pait of Ins de- 
sign he hopes to attain any degice of supciionty to 
his predecessors, it must be consideied, that he has 
the advantage of then labours, that pai t of the work 
being already done, more care is natui ally bestow ed 
on the other pait, and that, to declare the truth, 
Mr Rowe and Mr Pope weie \eiy ignowmt of the 
ancient English literatuie, Di Warburton was de- 
tained by more impol taut studies , and Mr Theobald, 
if fame be just to his memory, considered learning 
only as an mstiument of gam, and made no fuither 
inquiry after his author’s meaning, when once he 
had notes sufficient to embellish his page with the 
expected decorations 

With legard to obsolete or peculiar diction, the 
editor may peiliaps claim some dcgicc of confidence, 
having had more motives to consider the whole ex- 
tent of oui language than any other man from its 
first foimation. He hopes that, by comparing the 
works of Shakespeare with those of wnteis who* 
lived at the same time, immediately preceded, or 
immediately followed him, he shall be able to ascer- 
tain his ambiguities, disentangle his intricacies, and 1 
recover the meaning of words now lost m the dark- 
ness of antiquity 

When therefore any obscurity arises fiorn an al- 
lusion to some othci book, the passage will be quot- 
ed ed. 
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T r M P L S T 

I T is observed of The Tempest, lint its plan >s re- 
gular, tins tlic author of The Ileusal* thinks, 
vvhntl think too, an accidental cflect of thcstorj, 
not intenued or regarded by our author But what- 
ever might be Shakespeare s intention in forming or 
adopting the plot, he Ins mode it instrumental to 
the production of mmy characters diversified v\ ith 
boundless lmcntion, and preserved with profound 
skill in nature, extensive knou ledge of opinions, and 
accurate observation of life In i single drama are 
here exhibited princes, courtiers, and sailors, all 
speaking m their real characters There is the ngcncy 
of airy spirits, andof an earthly goblin, the operations 
of magick, the tumults of a storm the adicnturcs of 
a desert island, the native cITusion of untaught a flee 
tion, the punishment of guilt, and thefinal happiness 
of the pair for u hom our passions and reason are 
equally interested 

* Air Ucalh wlio wrote a reus jI of S\aUsp<arc s lc\t, pul^ 
Jished w 8 to circa 17 Co 
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/ 

T W 0 GEN T LLM EN OF V E 11 0 N \ 

In tins, play iliei c is a strange nnxtuio of know- 
ledge and lgnoiance, of caie and negligence 'Hie 
a edification is often excellent, the alliwons me 
learned and just, but theeuthoi conveys hdheiocs 
by sea fiom one inland town to anothci m the vine 
countiy , he places (he cmpeior at Milan , and ‘■ends 
his young men to attend linn, but ncvei nit nl ions 
himmoie; he makes Eiothcus, aftei an inter, icw 
with Silvia, say he has only seen hei picture, and, 
if we may ciedit the old copies, he has by mistaking 
places, left his scenci}' inextricable The leason of 
all this confusion seems to be that lie took his story 
from a novel, which he sometimes followed, and 
sometimes forook, sometimes lcmcmbeied, and 
sometimes foi got 

That this play is rightly atb lbuted to Shahcspeai c, 
'I have little doubt If it be taken from him, to 
whom shall it be given? This question may be 
asked of all the disputed plays, except Tiltis An - 
dromeus , and it will be found moie ciedible, that 
Shakespeare might sometimes sink below his highest 
flights, than that any othei should use up to his 
lowest 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

\ 

Of this play there is a tiadition preseived by Mr 
Roue, that it was mitten at the command of queen 
Elizabeth, who was so delighted with the chaiacter 
of Falstajjr, that she wished it to be diffused thiough 
more plays, but suspecting that it might pall by 

continued 
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continued uniformity, duccfcd the poet to diversity 
his manner, by showing him m love No task is 
harder thin that of writing to flic ideis of another 
Shakespeare knew v/liat the queen, if the storj be 
true seems not to have known that bv anj real 
passion of tenderness, the selfish craft, the careless 
jollity, and the lazy luxury of Fahtaft must have 
suffered <;o much abatement, tli it little of Ins former 
cast would have lemained Falstaff could not love, 
but--hy_ceasing to be Fahtaff lie could only conn 
terfeit love, and his professions could be prompted, 
not by the hope of pleasure, but of monej Thus 
the poet approached as near as he could to the woik 
enjoined him, jet having perhaps in the former 
plays completed his own idea seems not to have 
been able to give FaUtaff all his former power of 
entertainment 

This comedy is lemaibablc for the variety and 
number of the personages, who exhibit more charac 
ters appropnated and di criminated, than perhaps 
can be found m any other plaj 

Whether Shakespeare was the first that produced 
upon the Lnghsh sta^e the effect of language dis 
torted and depiavcd by provincial oi foreign pio 
nunciatioQ I cannot oeitainly decide This mode 
of toimmg ridiculous characters can confei praise 
only on him, who oii 0 inalij discovered it, foi it 
requires not much of eitlt/u* wit or judgment its 
success must be derived almost wholly iiom the 
plavci but its powei in a skilful mouth, even ho 
that despises it, is unable to resist 

The conduct of this d **ma is deficient the 
action begins and ends often before the conclusion, 
O i and 
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and the different paits might change places without 
inconvenience , hut its general power, that power 
by which all woiks "of genius shall finally be tried, 
is such, that perhaps it never yet had reader or spec- 
tator, who did not think it too soon at an end. ' 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There is peihaps not one of Shakespeare's plays 
more darkened than this, by the peculiarities of its 
author, and the unskilfulness of its editois, b} r dis- 
tortions of phrase, m negligence of transcription 

The novel of Giraldi Cyn’hw, fiom which 
Shakespeare' is supposed to have boi rowed this 
fable, may be read m Shakespeare illustrated, 
elegantly translated, with remarks, which will 
assist the enquuer to discover how much absuidity 
Shakes peai e has admitted or avoided 

I c?nnot but suspect that some other had new- 
modelled the novel of Cynthio, or written a story 
whuli in some' particulars lesembled it, and that 
Cynthio was not the author whom Shakespeare 
immediately followed The emperor m Cynthio 
is named Maximme , the duke, , in Shakespeai e's 
enumeration of the peisons of the drama, called 
Vincentio This appeals a veiy slight icmaik, but 
since the duke has no name m the play, nor is ever 
mentioned but by his title, why should he be cafled 
Vincenti,o among the pei ions, but because the name 
was copied from the stoiy, and placed superfluously 
at the head of the list by tlie meie habit of trans- 
action? Tt is theiefoie likely that theie was thep 
a stoiy of Vincentio duke of Vienna, different from 
that of Maximme empeior of the Romans. 


Of 
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Of Ibis pity (be light or comitk port is iny 
natural ond pleasing, hut the gruc scenes, if a few 
passives he excepted, line more labour than ele- 
gance file plot is rather intricate than artful 
The time oi the action is indefinite, -omo time, we 
knoll not bon much must liaic elapsed beta con 
the recess of the duke and the imprisonment of 
Claudio, for he must have learned the it 013 of 
Manana in bis disguise, or be delegated bis poiver 
to a man dready knoun to be corrupted The 
unities of action and place ate sufficiently pre- 
sort ed 


Lot i s l \Boun s r ost 

In this plat, ubicli all the editors bnie concurred 
to censure, and some h no rejected as unuortliy of 
our poet, it must be confused ibal there are many 
passages mean childish, and \ ill ™ ir, and some u Inch 
ought not to hue been eabibited, as lie arc told 
they uerc to a maiden queen But there are scat 
teied through the lihole many spaiks of genius, 
nor is there any pi ly th it Ins moie cudent marks 
of the hand of S/ial esjieare 

WJDSIfMMEP NIGHTS DREAM 

Wild and fmtastical as this plai is, all the parts 
in then v lions mode aie well written, ind gne 
the kind of pleasure it Inch the autlioi designed 
Tunes m Ins time 11 ere much 111 fishion, common 
tradition had made -them familiar, and Spenser s 
poem had made them great 
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MERCHANT or VENICE 

It has been lately discomcd, that this fable is 
taken from a sloiy m the Pi cot one of Giocanni 
Fioicntmo , a novelist, who w rote m 1378 The 
stoiy has been published in English, and I ha\e 
epitomized the tianslalion. “The translator !=• of 
opinion* that the choice of the caskets is borioucd 
fiom a tale of Baccate , which I ha\e hkeui'C 
abridged, though I believe that Shalcspeai c mist 
ha\ e had some olhei no\ cl m view 

Of the Merchant or Venice the style is e\en 
and easy, with few peculiarities of diction, or ano- 
malies of constiuction The connck part laises 
laughter, and the sei 1011s fixes expectation The 
probability of eithei one 01 the other stoiy cannot 
be maintained The union of two actions m one 
event is 111 this diama eminently happy Dnjdcn 
was much pleased w ith Ins ow r n addicss in connect- 
ing the two plots of Ins Spanish Fnai , which yet, 
I believe, the critick will find excelled by tins play 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

Of this play the fable is wild and pleasing I 
know not how the ladies wall appioie the facility 
with which both Rosalind and Celia gne aw r ay 
their heaits. To Celia much may be foignen for 
the heroism of her fiiendslnp The chaiacten of 
Jaques is natural and well piescrved Thexomick 
dialogue is veiy spnglitly, with lessmixtme of low 
buffoonery than m some othei plays* and the graver 
pait is elegant and harmonious v By hastening to 
the end of his work, Shakespeare suppicssed the 

dialogue 
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dialogue between the usurper and tlie licrmit, and 
lost ill opportimitt of exhibiting a monl lesson in 
winch he might hate found matter worth) of Jus 
highest pow ers 

TAMING Or T I! L S II It r W 

Of this plav the two plots are so well united, 
that they canhardl\ be called two without injury 
to the art with winch the) are intern men The 
attention is entertained with all the \ariet) of a 
double plot, )etis not disti acted b) unconnected 
incidents 

The part between Kal/uiwe and Pdruchto is 
eminent!) sprightly and duerting At the marriage 
of Btania the arm al of the re ll f itlier, perhaps, 
produces more pcrple\it) than pleasure The 
whole pi a) is ter) popular and duerting 

ALLS WEIL THAT ENDS WELL 

This play lias man) delightful scenes, though not 
sufficientl) probable, and some happy elm actors, 
though not new, lior produced by any deep know 
ledge of human nature 1 'arolies is a boaster and 
a coward such as h is alwo)s been the port of the 
stage, but perhaps net er raised more laughter or 
contempt than in the hands of Shalespcarc 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bet tram, a man 
noble without generosity, ind )oung without 
truth, who marries Helen as a coward, and lew es 
her as a profligate when she is dead by his unkind 
ness, sneaks home to a second m image, is accused 

by 
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by a woman whom, he has wronged, defend*; him- 
'self by falsehood, and is dismissed to happiness 
The story of Bertram and Diana had been fold 
before of Manana and Angelo, and, to confers the 
truth, scaicely merited to be heard a second time 

T W E L T T II - K I G II T 

This play is in the giaver pari elegant and easy, 
and m some of the hghtei scenes exquisitely hu- 
morous Ague-chi el is di awn with great pro- 
priety, but Ins chat actcr is, m a great measure, 
that of natural fatuity, and is theicfore not the 
proper pi ey of a satirist The soliloquy of Mali oho 
is truly comick, he is bet rayed to ridicule merely 
by Ins pride The mamage of Ohua , and the 
succeeding peiplexity, though well enough con- 
trived to divert on the stage, wants credibility, 
and fails to produce the piopci instruction requited 
in the diama, as it exhibits no just picture of life. 

WINTER’S TALE 

The story of this play is taken from the pleasant 
Hisloiy oj Doi astus and Faionw , w ntten by llobei t 
G ) eene 

This play, as Dr Warhurton justly observes, 
is, with all its absurdities, very entertaining The 
chaiacter of Autolycu ? is veiy natui ally conceived, 
and strongly represented 

MACBETII 

This play is deseuedly celebrated for the pio- 
pnety of its fictions, and solemnity, giandeur, and 
vanety of its action, but it has no nice discnmi- 

s nations 
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nations of character, the etcnts arc too great to 
nilmit ttio influence of p irticnl ir ell positions and 
the course of the net ion neccssaril) determines the 
conduct of the i,cnts 

Tlie ihnger of imhilion is well described , nil I 
hnow not i licthcr it mu not he sml, in deft nee of 
some ports w Inch non seem iinprolnh’e tint m 
Shakespeare s time it uasneccssir) to warn ere 
duhta against \ am and ilhisnc picdictions 

Tlie passions arc directed to their true end 
Lady Macbeth is morel} denoted, and though the 
courage of Macbeth [ire senes ‘omc esteem, \cl 
even, reader rejoices at Ins fill 

KING JOHN 

Tlie t raged} of Ling John though not written 
1 ilh the utmost [loner of Shakespeare, is \111ed 
with a yerj pleasing interchange of incidents and 
characters The lad} s grief isurj affecting, and 
the character of the bastaid contains that mixture 
of greatness and let its which tins author delighted 
to exhibit 


JifX C J! J C 1J .A J5 D JJ 
This plat is extracted from the Chronicle 0/ 
JJolmgshed, m which man} passages maj be found 
at Inch Shakespeare has, with set} little dtcration, 
transplanted into his scenes, p irticularlj a s]iecch 
of the bishop of Cai’nle in defence of king 
Richards unalienable right, and Immunity from 
human [unsdiction 

Jonson who m his Catiline and Sejtnm, lrs 
inserted many speeches from the Roman historians, 

was. 
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was peihaps induced to that pi active by 1 r ^ ample 
of Shahespcai c, who had condrscnnUd <nmt times 
to copy in 010 ignoble vmlcis But Shahcspeuehd(\ 
moic of Ins ov.n than Jomon , and if he soimtmirq 
was willing to spaie lus labour, showed by vhat he 
peifoimed at other times, that his extiacls v ere 
made by choice 01 idleness lathci than necessity 
This play is one of those "which Shalcspcm c lias 
apparently leused, hut as t mccc‘- s in uo.ks of 
invention is not always propoi tionatc to labour, 
it is not finished at last with the happy force of 
some othei of his tiagedies, noi can he said much 
to affect the passions, 01 enlarge the understanding 

KING II E N It Y IV. PART II 

I fancy eveiy leadei, when he ends this phTy, 
cries out with Desdemona, cc O most lame and 1m- 
“ potent conclusion 1 ” As this play was not, to our 
knowledge, divided into acts by the author, I 
could he content to conclude it v\ ltli the death of 
Henry the Fourth 

In that Jerusalem shall Ilarr)’ die. 

These scenes, which now make the fifth act of 
Henry the Fourth , might then be the fiist of Hemy 
the Fifth , but the tiuth is, that they do unite 
veiy commodiously to eithei play When these 
plays weie lepiesented, I believe they ended as 
they are now ended m the books , but Shakespeare 
seems to have designed that the whole senes of 
action fiom the beginning of Richard the Second , 
to the end of Hemy the Fifth , should be considered 
3 Ry 
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by the render ns one work, upon one plnn, only 
brol en into p irts by the necessity of exhibition 
None of 5 hrhcspearc s plnys nre more read thnn 
the Fust and Second Parts of Hairy the Fourth 
Peril ips no nutlior 1 1 ns eicr in two plays nfloidcd 
so much delight The great events art interesting, 
for the fnte of kingdoms depends upon them, the 
slighter occurrences nre diverting, nnd, except one 
or two sufficiently probnblc, tin. incidents nro 
multiplied with wonderful fertility of intention, 
and the characters ditersified mtli the utmost 
nicety of discernment, nnd the profoundcst skill 
in the nature of man 

The prince tvho is the hero both of the comick 
and trngick part, is a voung man of great abilities 
nnd violent pn'sions, v hose sentiments nre right, 
though Ins actions arc wrong, whose virtues are 
obscured by negligence, nnd vvho-c understanding 
rs dissipated by levitv In Ins idle hours he is 
rather loose thnn vneked, and when the occision 
forces out Ins Intent qualities, he is great without 
effort and brate without tumult The trifler is 
roused into a hero, and the hero again reposes in 
the trifler Tins character is great, original, and 
just- 

* Percy i» a nigged soldier, cholcrick, and quar- 
relsome, and has only the soldier s v irtues, genera 
sitv and courage 

But Fahtajj unimitated, ummitnble ralstaf, 
how shall I describe thee : TI1011 compound of sense 
and vice, of sense w Inch may be admired, but not 
esteemed, of vice which may be despised, but 
hardly detested FaUtaJf is a character loaded 
with faults, and with those faults which naturally 

produce 
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produce contempt. He is a tlnef and a glutton, a. 
cowaid and a boastei, always icady to dual the 
weak, and prey upon the pool, to Umf\ the timo- 
rous, and insult the defenceless At once obse- 
quious and malignant, he satinscs m them absence 
.those with whom he lues by flatteimg lie is fami- 
liar with the prince only as an agent of \ ice, but of 
tins familial lty lie is so pioud, as not only to be 
sup eicil ions and haughty with common men, but 
to think Ins into est of importance to the duke of 
Lancaster Yet the man thus coi nipt, thus despi- 
cable, makes himself necessary to the pi nice that 
despises him, by the most pleasing of all qualities, 
perpetual gayety, by an unfailing powci of exciting 
laughter, -which isthcmoie fiecly indulged, as Ins 
wit is not of the splendid or ambitious kind, but 
consists in easy scapes and sallies of levity, winch 
make spoit, but laise no envy. It must be obseived, 
that he is stained with no encnnous oi sanguinaiy 
crimes, so that Ins licentiousness is not so offensive 
but that it may be bom foi Ins ninth. 

The moral to he drawn fi om this lepiescntation 
is, that no man is moic dangeious than he that, 
with a will to coriupt, hath the power to please; 
and that neither wot nor honesty ought to think 
themselves safe with such a companion, when they 
see Henry seduced by FaLtajJ 

KING HENRY V. 

This play has many scenes of high dignity, and 
many of easy merriment The chaiacter of the 
king is well suppoited, except m Ins courtship, 
ivheie he has neither the vivacity of Hal , nor the 
grandeur of Henry. The humour of Pistol is very 

happily 
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happily continued Ins char icter Ins perlnps been 
tilt, model of all the bullies that haio jet appeared 
on the Engh'h stage 

The lines gnen to the Chorus hue man} ad 
mirera but the truth is, that in them a little may- 
be praised and much must beforgnen norcamt 
he easilj discolored uhj the intelligence gnen by 
the Choi us is more ncccssarj in this plaj than m 
many others ivhcrc it is omitted The gieat defect 
of this plaj is the emptiness and narrow ness of the 
last act, which a icrj little diligence might liaie 
easily molded 

MbG IIENH1 VI PART I 

Of this play there is no copj earlier than that of 
the folio in 1623 though the two succeeding parts 
me extant in two editions in epurto Tint the 
second and thud parts were published ivithoit the 
first, may be admitted as no weak proof tint the 
copies weie suireptitiouslj obtained and that the 
printers of that time gaie the publich those phis 
not such as the author designed hilt such as thej 
could get them That this play was written bcfoie 
the two others is indubitably collected from the 
series of events that it lias lintten and phied 
' before Hrnrj the Tiftli is apparent, because in the 
epilogue there is mention made of this plaj, and 
not of the other parts 

Henri the Sixth in snaddfing binds croirnd king 
'll boss st ile so rmny h id the maea.uv’ 

Thst they lost Trance and made his England bleed 
M Inch olt our stage bath she\ n 

Von II p 


France 
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France is lost in this play The two following con- 
tain, as the old title nnpoils, the contention of the 
houses of Y 01 k and Lancaster 

The second and thud pmts of Henry VI weie 
punted m 1600 When TleniyV was written, we 
know' not, but it w r as printed likewise 111 1600, and 
therefoie befoie the publication of the fir>t part: 
the fust pait of Hcmy VI had been often shown on 
the stage, and would certainly haie appeared m itc 
place had the author been the publisher. 

KING IIENRY VI PART III. 

The thiee parts of Henry VI are suspected, by 
Mr Theobald, of being supposititious, and aie de- 
clared, by Dr. Warbuiton, to be certainly not 
Shakespeare' s Mi . Theobald ’s suspicion arises fiorn 
some obsolete w r ords , but the jihraseology is like 
the lest of our authoi’s style, and single woids, of 
which howe\cr I do notobsene moie than two, 
can conclude little 

Di JVai burton gives no leason, but I suppose 
him to judge upon deeper principles and more com- 
prehensive views, and to diawhis opinion from the 
geneial effect and spirit of the composition, which 
he thinks mfenoui to the othei historical plays 

From mere mfenoiity nothing can be mferied, 
in the pioductions of wit there wall be inequality. 
Sometimes judgment will err, and sometimes the 
matter itself will defeat the artist Of evciy 
authoi’s woiks one wall be the best, and one wall 
be the woist The colours aie not equally pleasing, 
nor the attitudes equally gi aceful, m aU the pictuies 
of Titian or Reynolds. 


Dissimilitude. 
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Dissimilitude of style, and hetcrogcneousness ot 
sentiment, imy sufficiently show tint a work does 
not really belong to the reputed author^ But in 
these pi i} s no such marks of spuriousness are found 
The diction, the versification, nnd the figures, arc 
Shakespeare s These plays considered without 
regard to characters and incidents, merely as nar- 
ratives in verse, are more lnppilj conceived, and 
more accurately finished than those of King John , 
Richard. II or the tiagick scenes of Hniry IV 
and V If we take these pH} s from ShaJ espeare, 
to whom shall the} he given ? V hat author of that 
age had the same easiness of expression and fluency 
of numbers ? 

Having considered the evidence given b} the 
pla)s themselves, and found it in their favour, let 
11s now enquire what coiroboration can be gained 
from other testimony The} are ascribed to Shake- 
speare b} the first editors whose attestation ma} be 
received in questions of fact, however unskilfullv 
they superintended their edition They seem to be 
declared genuine by the voice of Shal espeaie him- 
elf, who refers to the second play in Ins epilogue 
to Henry V and appaicntl} connects the first act of 
Richard III with the last of the third part of 
Henry VI If it be objected that the plajswere 
popular, and that therefore he alluded to them as 
well known, it may be answered, with equal pro- 
bability that the natural passions of a poet w ould 
have disposed him to separate his own works from 
tlio^e of an mferiour hand And, indeed if an 
authors own testimony is to be overtlnovvn by 
p 2 speculative 
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speculative cuticism, no man can be any longer 
sccuie oflileiaiy lepulalion 

Of these ihiee plays I think the second the best 
The tiutli is that they have not sufficient variety 
of action, foi the incidents aic too often of the 
same kind, yet man}' of the character ate well 
discriminated King Ilcmy and his queen, king 
Edxvaid, the duke of Glances fci , and the Eail ol 
WanoicJi, aie vciy stiongly and distinctly painted 
The old copies of the two latter pmts of 
Ilcmy VI and of Ilcmy V are so nppaiently im- 
pel feet and mutilated, that there is no reason for 
supposing them the hist thoughts of Shahctpcai c 
I am inclined to believe them copies taken by 
some auditor who vviotc down, dm mg the lepic- 
sentation, what the time would peimit, then peihaps 
filled up some of his omissions at a second or thud 
beaimg, and when lie had by this method foimed 
something like a play, sent it to the pi inter. 

KING RICHARD 111. 

This is one of the most celebiated of om author’s 
perfoimances , yet I know not whcthei it has not 
happened to him as to otheis, to be piaised most, 
when piaise is not most dcseived That this play 
has scenes noble in themselves, and vei y well con- 

V 

t lived to stake in the exhibition, cannot be denied 
But some paits aic tailing, otheis shocking, and 
some impiobable 

I have nothing to add to the obscivations of the 
leaaied criticks, but that some tiaces of this anti- 
quated exhibition are still retained m the mstick 

puppet- 
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puppet phi s, in w Inch I Ii uc seen the DlwI im 
lusiilj belaboured In Punch, whom I hold to be 
the legitimate succcssour of the old Vice 

KING II F N R\ MU 

The pint of Henry the Ft fit h is one of those 
which still keeps pos c>sionof thestige In thcspkn- 
dour of its pngenntrj The coronation about foitv 
3 cars ago diew the people together m multitudes 
for a great part of the win ten Yet pomp u not 
the onh meut of tins pi 13 The meek sorro \s and 
a irtuous d stress of Katharine li ne furnished some 
scenes which mat be pnth numbered among the 
greatest clfoits of trngod3 But the genius of 
Shafespeare comes in and goes out w ith Katharine 
E,\crv othci pa\t mij be easilj conccucd, and 
easily wntten 

Tlie historical diamas me now concluded, of 
which the two paits of Ilenry the Fourth and 
Hem y the Fifth , are miong the happiest of our 
authors compositions and Kin % John lUchaul 
the riant, and Hairy the Ft f tih d( sen edly stand 
in the second class Those w hose cm josity would 
refu the historical scenes to then origin d, may 
consult Holi ashed, and sometime* Halt fiom 
Holniihed Shakespeare has often inserted whole 
speeches with no more liter ition than was ueces 
snry to the rmmbns of 1ns \crse do transcribe 
them into the margin was unnecessary, because the 
ongmal is easil3 examined and they are seldom 
less pel spumous in the poet than in the historian 
do pi 13 histones, or to exhibit a succession of 
eaents by action and dialogue, was a common 
p 3 cnleitaininent 
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entertainment among our rude ancestors upon great 
festivities The paiish clerks once perfonned at 
Clei kemvcll a play which lasted tlnee days, con- 
taining The Histoiy of the Woi Id. 

CORIOLANUS. 

The tragedy of Couolanus is one of the most 
amusing of oui authoi’s performances The old 
man’s merriment in Menenim , the lofty lady’s 
dignity m Volumma , the budal modesty in Veigi- 
ha, the patrician and mihtaiy haughtiness m Co- 
rwlanus , the plebeian malignity, and tribumtian 
insolence in Brutus and Sicimus , make a very 
pleasing and interesting vai iety and the various 
levolutions of the hero’s foitune fill the mind with 
anxious curiosity. Thcie is, peihaps, too much 
bustle in the fust act, and too little m the last 

JULIUS C/ESAR 

Of this tragedy many particular passages deserve 
legard, and the contention and' reconcilement of 
Brutus and Cassius is umvei sally celebrated, but 
1 have never been strongly agitated in perusing it, 
and think it somewhat cold and unaffecting, com- 
puted with some other of Shakespeare's plays , his 
adherence to the leal stoiy, and to Roman manners, 
seems to have impeded the natural vigour of his 
genius, 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATltA 

This play keeps curiosity always busy, and the 
passions always intei ested The continual huny of 
the action, the yaiiety of incidents, and the quick 

succession 
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succession of one personage to another, call the mind 
font ird w it I10 lit intermission from the first act to the 
last But the power of delighting is domed pun 
cipatly from the frequent ch uiges of the scene, fer 
except the feminine arts sonic of which arc too low, 
which distinguish Cleopah a no character is \ei} 
strongl) discriminated Upton, who did not castl) 
miss what lie desired to find, lnsdiscoicred tint the 
language of Antony is, with great shill and learning 
made pompons and superb, according to Ins real 
practice But I think Ins diction not distinguishable 
from that of others the most timid speech m the pln\ 
is that winch Ctcwr make* to Octal 1a 

The eients, of which the principal arc described 
according to history, arc produced without an) att 
of connexion or care of disposition 

TIM ON or ATHENS 

The play of Timon is a domostich tragedj , and 
therefoie strongl) fistens on the attention of the 
reader In the plan there is not much art, but the 
incidents are natural, and the characters 1 anou*. ind 
exact Tlie catastrophe affords a very powerful 
warning against that ostentatious liberality, which 
scatters bount), but confers no benefits, and bu)S 
flatter) , hut not friendship 

In this t raged) are many passages pciplexed ob- 
scure and probably corrupt, which I hive endea- 
voured to rectify, or explun, with due diligence 
but hav mg only one copy, cannot promise mv self 
that my endeavours shall be much applauded 
*4 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS 

All the editois and cnticks agree with Mr Theo- 
bald in supposing this play spurious I see no 1 ea- 
son for differing fiom them, fo i the coloui of the 
st}de is wholly diffeient from that of the other plays, 
and there is an attempt at 1 egulai versification, and 
ai tificial closes, not always inelegant, yet seldom 
pleasing The bai banty of the spectacles, and the 
geneial massacre, which are here exhibited, can 
scaicelybe conceived toleiab’e to any audience, yet 
we are told by Jons on, that they were not only 
bom, but piaised That Shakespeare wiote any 
part, though Theobald declaies it incontestable, I 
see no leason for believing 

The testimony produced at the beginning of this 
play, by which it is ascnbed to Shakespeare, is by 
no means equal to the aigument against its authen- 
ticity, arising from the total difference of conduct, 
language, and sentiments, by which it stands apart 
fiom all the rest Meres had probably no other evi- 
dence, than that of a title-page, which, though in 
our tune it be sufficient, was then of no great au- 
tlionty, for all the plays which w r cie i ejected by 
the first collectois of Shakespeay e's woiks, and ad- 
mitted m later editions, and again' 1 ejected by the 
cntical editois, had Shakespeare’s n?me on the title, 
as nc must suppose, by the fraudulence of the prmt- 
eis, v, ho, while tlieie weie yet no gazettes, nor 
ad\ crtisements, nor any means of cnculatmg literal y 
intelligence, could usurp at pleasure anjr celebrated 
name Nor had Shakespeai e any interest m detect- 
ing 
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ang the imposture, as none of Ins rune or profit \ns 
produced b\ the press 

The chronology of tins p! u docs not prate it not 
to be Shahttpeaie s If it lnd been written twenty- 
fixe years in i6ij, it might line been written when 
Shal cs peart w is tu uity fin c > cars old ’When he left 
If armckshtre I know not, but at the igeof Iweuty- 
fi\c it was rather too late to fly foi deu stealing 
Tlaicmcrofl , who in the reign of Churlc r II rex ised 
this play, md restored it to thest ige, tells us, in his 
prefice, from a theatrical tradition, I suppose w Inch 
m Ins time might bcofsufiiucnt uithoritx, tint this 
phy was touched m diflerant paits by Sha! apenre, 
but written b\ oine otlicr poet I do not find 
Shakespeare s touches x cry discernible 

trtonus and enrssiDA 

This play is more correctly written til m most of 
S halcspcare s compositions hilt it is not one of those 
in which either the extent of Ins mows or citation 
ofhis fancy is fully disp! ly cd As the stor\ abounded 
with matt rials he h is exc ted little imention blithe 
Insdnersibed his eh iracteis with gre it \ uictx, and 
presam! them with gicat exaefm s IIis xicioijs 
characteis sometimes disgust, hut c utnot con upt, for 
both C/esrrda and Pandanis are dc tested and con 
tenined 1 he comieh elm tcterssicm to h uc bun 
the faxouritesof thcwntci they aie of the supci ficnl 
bind mcl exhibit more of manners than 11 itui t but 
tile* are copiously filled uid powei fully unpicked 
Sha/utpeare has 111 his story followed for the 
greafei part the old booh of Caitnn, winch was 

then 
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then Aery popular, but the character of Thn c, 
of nlncli it makes no mention, is apiooftht* this 
play was written after Chapman had published lus 
veision of Ilomcr 

C Y M B E L I N E. 

This play has many just sentiments, some natural 
dialogues, and some pleasing scenes, but they arc 
obtained at the expense of much lncongiuity To 
rcmaik the folly of the fiction, the absuichty of the 
conduct, the Confusion of the names, and manners 
of diffcient times, and the impossibility of the e\ent> 
in any system of life, wete to waste cnticism upon 
unresisting imbecility, upon faults too eudent for 
detection, and too gioss for aggiavation. 

i 

KING LEAR 

The tiagedy of Lem is desen edlv celebrated 
among the diamas of Shahcspeai c Theic is peihaps 
no play which keeps the attention so stiongly fixed, 
which so much agitates om passions, and interests 
our curiosity The ait fnl involutions of distinct In- 
tel ests, the sti iking opposition of contraiy chai acters, 
the sudden changes of ioitune, and the qurck suc- 
cession of ev ents, fill the mind w ith a pei petual tu- 
mult of indignation, pity, and hope There is no 
scene which does not conti ibute to the aggiavation 
of the distiess or conduct of the action, and scaice a 
line which does not conduce to the pi ogress of the 
scene So poweiful is the cunent of the poet’s ima- 
gination, , that the mmd, which once ventuies within 
it, is hui lied mesistibly along. 


On 
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On the seeming improl) tbility of Leai s conduct, 
it may be obscrv ed, tint he is represented according 
to histories it tint time vulgarly received ns true 
And, perlnps if we turn onr thoughts upon the bar- 
barity and Ignorance of the lge to vi Inch this story 
is referred, it mil appear not so unlikely as while 
we estimate Lcar'% manners by our oh n Suchpre- 

feience of one daughter to another, or icsignation of 
dominion on such conditions, liould be) et credible, 
if told of a petti prince of Guinea or Madagascar 
Shakespeare, indeed, by the mention of his earls and 
dukes has given us the idea of times more endued 
and of life regulated bj softer mlnners, and the 
truth is, that though he so nice!) discriminates and 
so minutely describes the characters of men he 
comment) neglects and confounds the characters of 
ages, b) mingling customs anciuit and modern 
English and foreign 

My learned friend Mr Harlan, who has in the 
Ad: enturcr \ cry minutely criticised this ph) , re- 
marks, that the instances of cruelty aie too savage 
and shocking, and that the intei volition of Edmund 
destroys the simplicity of the stony These objections 
mo), I think, be answered bv lepciting, that the 
'cruelty of the daughters is an historical fact to 
'which the poet has added little having only diavvn. 
it into a series by di doguc and action But I am 
not able to apologize with equal plausibility foi the 
extrusion of Gloslers eyes, which seems an act too 
horrid to be endured 111 dramatick exhibition, and 
such as must always compel the mind to lelieve its 
distress by inc eduht) let let it be remembered 

that 
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that our authoi \\ ell knew what would please the 
audience for which he wiotc* 

The !ii|!i!t done by Edmund to 11 k simplicity of 
the action is abundantly \ocompenw dby the addition 
ofianety, by the ml u ith which lie is mad< toco- 
operate with the elect design, and the opportunity 
v.hich he spies the poet of combining pei full with 
pci inly, and connecting the nuked son with the 
wicked riaugliteis to nnpiiss tins lmpmlant nioial, 
that iillany is neiei at a stop, that ciunes lead to 
cinnes, and at last (ei inmate in linn 

Tbit though this nioial be incidental! 1 ' onfoircd, 
Shahespeaie has Mificiod the intue of Co? delta to 
polish m a just cause, conltaiv to the natuial ideas 
of police, to llie hope of the joadci, and, wduit is \el 
rao.p «luinne, to the faith of clnonicles Yet this 
conduct is justified by The Sped atm , who blames 
Tale foi gi\ mg Co? d din success and happmos m his 
altei.dion, and declaies, that m Ins opinion the tia- 
prdu ha ? lost half it r beau hj Damn lias icmaikcd, 
•whether justly 01 not, that, to sccinc the fat oui able 
reception of Cato, the taxon rev/? poisoned rev/// much 
false and abominable cii/icnm, and that endcatoms 
had been used to chsci edit and decry poetical justice. 
A play m which the w leked pi ospei , and the t irfuous 
miscariy, may doubtless be good, because it is a just 
lcpiesentaiion of the common eients of human life : 
but since all icasonable be«ngs natui ally lot e jushce, 
I cannot easily be pcisnaded, that the obsei nation of 
justice makes a play woise, 01, that if other excel- 
lencies aie equal, the audience w ill not always i ise 
better pleased fiom the final tnmnph of peisecuted 
'vntue 


In 
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In the picsent case the puhhch Ins decided Cor- 
delta, fiom the time of Tate, h is alw a) s retired with 
wetor) and felicity And if 1113 sensations could add 
any thing to the general suffrage, I might 1 elite I 
w as man) 3 eirs igo so shocked by Cordelia s death 
tint I know not whether I e\er endured to rcid 
again the list scenes of the play till I undertook to 
ret lse them as in. editor 

There is mother controt erst among the criticks 
concerning this pli3 It is disputed w hether the 
predominant image m Leads disordcied mind be 
the loss oi his kingdom or the cruelty of his d vugh 
tors Mr Min phy, a tei} judicious critich, Ins 
et meed by induction of particular passages, th it the 
cruelty of his daughters is the prim ir\ source of Ins 
distress and that the loss of rot alt} affects him onlt 
as a secondary and subordinate cv d Ilcobscnes, 
with great justness, that Ltai would mote our com 
passion but little did we not rather consider the 
.injured father than the degraded king* 

The stoiy of this pla\ except the episode of 
rdmiaid which is dented, I think fiom Sidney, 1* 
taken originally from Geoffry of Monmouth whom 
Hohnshed generally copied, but peril ips immediate!} 
hom an old historical billad Mj reason for be 
lieung that the play was posterioi to the ballad, 

1 ather than the ballad to the plaj , is th it the b ill ul 
has nothing of Shalesp aits nocturnal tempest, 
which is too toiling to hate been omitted and that 
it follows the chronicle it has the rudiments of the f 
pla> but none of its amplifications it first hinted' 
f dai s mndnes but did not ana) it m cucum 
stances The writer of the ballad added something 

to 
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to the histoiy, which is a proof that he would hate 
added more, if moie had occuned to his mmd, and 
more must have occuned if he had seen Shakespeai c. 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

This play is one of the most pleasing of our au- 
thor’s performances The scenes aie busy and ta- 
rious, the incidents numeious and important, the 
catastrophe irresistibly afFecting, and the process of 
the action carried on with such probability, at least 
with such congiuity to populai opinions, as tragedy 
requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakespeare to 
exhibit the conversation of gentlemen, to lepresent 
the airy sprighthness of juvenile elegance. Mr 
Dry den mentions a tradition, which might easily 
reach his time, of adcelaiation made by Shakespeare, 
that he zoas obliged to hill Mercutio in the third act, 
lest he should have been killed by him Yet he thinks 
him no such formidable person but that he might 
have lived through the play, and died m his bed, 
without dangei to a poet Diyden well knew, had 
he been in quest of truth, that, m a pointed sentence, 
moie regard is commonly had to the words than the 
thought, and that it is veiy seldom to be rigorously 
undeistood Mercutio ' s wit, gayety, and coinage, 
will always piocure him friends that wish him a 
longer life , hut his death is not precipitated, he has 
lived out the time allotted him in the construction 
of the play, nor do I doubt the ability of Shake- 
speare to have continued his existence, though some 
of his sallies aie perhaps out of the reach of Diyden , 

1 whose 
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whose genius was not very fertile of merriment, nor 
ductile to humour, but acute, aigumentatue, com- 
prehensive and sublime 

The Nuisc is one of the characters m 11111011 the 
author delighted he Ins, w 1th great subtdty of dis- 
tinction, draw n her at once loquacious and secret, 
obsequious and insolent, trusty and dishonest 

Hiscomick scenes are happily w rought, but Ins 
pathetick strains are always polluted with some un- 
expected deputations His persons, howeicr dis- 
tressed, have a conceit lift them in their misery, a 
misei able conceit 


IIAMLET 

If the dramas of Shakespeare 11 ere to be character- 
ized each b} the paiticular excellence which distin 
guishes it from the rest, 11 e must allow to the tra- 
gedy of Hamlet the praise of 1 iriety The incident* 
are so numerous, that the argument of the play w ould 
make a long tale The scenes are interchangeably 
diversified with meniment and solemnity , with 
merriment, tint includes judicious and instinctive 
observ ations and solemnity , not strained by poetical 
■violence above the natural sentiments of man New 
chaiacters appear from timeto time in continual suc- 
cession, exhibiting various forms of life and particul lr 
modes of conversation The pretended madness of 
Hamlet causes much mirth, the mournful distraction 
of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderness, and ev ery 
personage produces the effect intended, from the 
appantion that in the first act chills the blood with 

horrour. 
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lionouijto the fop in the last, that exposes affecta- 
tion to just contempt 

The conduct is pci haps not wholly secui c against 
objections The action is indeed for the most pail 
in continual piogression, but theie aic some scenes 
which neither foivvaid noi letard it Of the feigned 
madness of Hamlet there appears no adequate cause, 
tor he does nothing which he might not have done 
with the leputalion of sanity He plays the madman 
most, \\ lien he ti eats Ophelia w ith so much 1 udencss, 
which seems to he useless and u anton cruelty 

Hamlet is, thiough the whole piece, lathoi an 
instiument than an agent Aftei he has, by the stia- 
tagem of the play, convicted the king, he makes no 
attempt to punish him, and his death is at last ef- 
fected by an incident which Hamlet had no pait m 
pioducmg 

The catastrophe is not veiy happily produced; 
the exchange of weapons is lathei an expedient of 
necessity, than a sliokc of ait A scheme might 
easily have been foimed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Lam tes w ith the bowl 

The poet is accused of having Shown little legard 
to poetical justice, and maj'- be chaiged with equal 
neglect of poetical piobabibty The appaution left 
the regions of the dead to little pm pose, the levenge 
which he demands is not obtained, but by the death 
of him that was lequned to take it, and the gratifi- 
cation, which would aiise from the destiuction of an 
usui per and a muideiei, is abated by th earn timely 
death of Ophelia , thp young, the beautiful, the harm- 
less, and the pious. 
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0T11 ELLO 

The beauties of this plaj impress tlicm'cltcs c o 
strongly upon tlie attention of the reader tint tliLv 
on dnii no iid horn cuticil illustration The 

tier} openness of Othello, magnanimous, artless, iml 
credulous, boundle s in Ins confidence ardent in Ins 
aflection, inflexible m his resolution, and obdurate in 
Insreienge, the cool mhbgmtj of logo silent mlus 
resentment, subtle in lus designs, and studious at once 
of Ins interest and Ins icngeanee, the soil simplicity 
of Desdcmona, confident of mint, and conscious of 
innocence her artless pcrscicrance in hcrsmt.and hdi 
slouness tosuspcct that die can besnspected, aresucli 
proof, of Shakespeare * Ail) in human nature, ns, X 
suppose, it is i am to seek in anj modern 11 1 iter The 
gradual progress 11 Inch logo makes m the Moor’t 
conviction and the circumsl tnccs 11 Inch he employs 
to inflame lnm, are so 01 (fully natural, that, though 
it 11 ill perhaps not be said of him as he six s of lnm 
self, that he is a nan not easily jealous, } et v. c cannot 
but pity him n hen at 1 1st tie find lnm perplexed in 
the extreme 

There is ahi oj setanger, Jest it ickeifness, conjoined 
tilth abilities, should ste d upon esteem, though 1* 
misses of approbation, hut the 1 haracter of logo is 
so conducted, that he is fiom the first scene to the 
last hated and despised 

Even the infeuor characters of fins plat would be 
teiy conspicuous m any other piece not only for 
their justness, but their strength Cassio is brat e, 
benevolent and honest, rumed only by Ins nant of 

Voe IX ft stubbornness 
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lion oin, to the fop in the last, that exposes affecta- 
tion to just contempt 

The conduct is peihaps not wholly secuic against 
objections The action is indeed for the most pait 
in continual pi ogiession, buttheic aie some scenes 
which neithci fonvaid noi letaid it Of the feigned 
madness of Hamlet theie appears no adequate cause, 
tor he does nothing which he might not have done 
with the leputation of sanity He plays the madman 
most, when lie ti eats Ophelia w itli so much 1 udencss, 
which seems to he useless and w anton cruelty 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, lather an 
instiument than an agent Aftei he has, by the stia- 
tagem of the play, com icted the king, he makes no 
attempt to punish him, and his death is at last ef- 
fected by an incident which Hamlet had no pait m 
producing 

The catastrophe is not vciy happily produced; 
the exchange of weapons is lathei an expedient of 
necessity, than a stioke of ait A scheme might 
easily have been foimed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Lae ? lei w ith the bowl 

The poet is accused of having shown little legard 
to poetical justice, and may be charged with equal 
neglect of poetical probability The appai ition left 
the regions of the dead to little pm pose _ the levenge 
which he demands is not obtained, but by the death 
of him that was lequued to take it, and the gratifi- 
cation, which would ause from the destiuction of an 
usui per and a murdeiei, is abated by the untimely 
death of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the haim- 
less, and the pious. 
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OTHELLO 

The beauties of tills plaj impress themselv es so 
strongly upon the attention of the reader that they 
can draw no aid from entical illustration The 
fieri openness of Othello magnanimous, artless, and 
ci edulous, boundless in lus confidence, ardent in Ins 
affection, inflexible m his resolution and obdurate in 
lus revenge, the cool mhhgmty of Togo, silent m his 
.resentment, subtle m Ins designs and studious at once 
of his interest and his vengeance, the soft simplicity 
of Desdemona, confident of merit, and conscious Of 
innocence, her artless persev erance in her suit and hei 
slowness to suspect that shecan he suspected, aresucji 
proofs of Shakespeare s shill in human nature as, I 
suppose, it is v am to seek m any modern vv 1 iter The 
gradual progress which /ago makes m the Moors 
conviction, and the circumstances which he employs 
to inflame him, are so artfully natural, that though 
it will perhaps not be said of him as he says of him- 
self, that he is a man not easily jealous, yet w e cannot 
but pit} him, w hen at list w e find him perplexed in 
the extreme 

There is alw aysdanger, lest w ickedness conjoined 
with abilities should steal upon esteem, though i f 
misses of approbation but the character of Iago is 
so conducted that lie is from tile first scene to the 
last hated and despised 

Even the jnfeuor characters of this play would be 
ter} conspicuous in any other piece not only for 
their ]ustness, but their strength Cassio is brave, 
benevolent and honest, ruined only b} his want of 

Yol II Ci stubbornness 
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stubbornness to resist an insidious imitation Ro- 
den go's suspicious cieduhty, and impatient sub- 
mission to the clieats which lie sees piaclised upon 
lnm, and w hicli by persuasion be sufiers to be ic- 
peated, exlnbit a cliong pictuie of a weak nnnd be- 
trayed by unlawful desnes to a fal c e fuend, and the 
virtue of JEmiha is such as we often find w’orn 
loosely, but not cast oil, oa<y to commit small crimes, 
but quickened and alaimcd at atiocious Mllames 

The scenes fiom the beginning to the end are 
busy, mailed by happy mtei changes, and icgulaily 
piomotmg the piogie^sion of the story, and the 
nariativcin the end, though it tells but what is known 
aheady, yet is necessary to pioduce the death of 
Othello. 

Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the pre- 
ceding incidents been occasionally i elated, there 
had been little granting to a diama of the most exact 
and sci upulous legulanty. 
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AN 

ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

HARLEIAN LIBRARY 

[First published in the Gentlemans Magazine, 
1742, and m the following year prefixed to 
Osborne s “ Catalogue Bibliotheca Harleianze * ] 


r | ''O solicit a subscription for a Catalogue of Bools 
A exposed to sale, is an attempt for which some 
apology cannot but be necessary , for few w otild w il 
lingly contribute to the expense of volumes by 
which neither instruction nor entertainment could 
be afforded, from which onh the bookseller could 
expect advantage and of which the only use must 
cease, at the dispersion of the library 

Nor coaid the leasoaahlenessof 'in aimers'll rejec 
tion of our proposal he denied, if this catalogue were 
to be compiled with no other view, than tint of pio 
moting the sale of the books winch it enumerates, and 
drawn up with that maccuncy and confusion which 
may be found in those that are daily published 
But our design hi e our proposal, is uncommon, 
and to be prosecuted at a very uncommon expen e 
it being intended, that the books shall be distributed 
into their distinct classes and every class ranged with 
some regard to the age of the writers, that every 
q 2 book 
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book shall be accmately described, that 1 he peculia- 
rities of editions shall be lemaikcd, and obsmalions 
fiom the authors of htci aiy lnstoiy occasionally mtei- 
speised, that, by this catalogue, u e may mfoim pos- 
terity of the excellence and -value of this gieat col- 
lection, and piomotc the knowledge of scaicc books, 
and elegant editions Foi this purpose men of let- 
teis aie engaged, who cannot e\en be supplied u ith 
amanuenses, but at ail expense above that of a com- 
mon catalogue 

To show that this collection deserves a particular 
degiee of legal d fiom the learned and the studious, 
that it excels any libraiy that was e\ er yet offered to 
publick sale in the value as well as number of the 
volumes which it contains ; and that therefore this 
catalogue will not be of less use to men of letteis, 
than thoseof the Thuaman, Henman, 01 Barberiman 
binaries, it may not be impiopei to exhibit a general 
account of the different classes, as they are naturally 
divided by the several sciences 

By this method wc can indeed exhibit only a gene- 
ral idea, at once magnificent and confused, an idea 
of the writings of many nations, collected fiom dis- 
tant paits of the world, discoveied sometimes by 
chance, and sometimes by cunosity, amidst the rub- 
bish of forsaken monasteries, and the repositories of 
ancient families, and brought hither fiom eveiy part, 
as to the universal receptacle of learning 

It will be no unpicasing effect of this account, if 
those that shall happen to peruse it, should be in- 
clined by it to reflect on the character of the late 
proprietors, and to pay some tribute of veneration 

to 
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to their ardour for literature, to that generous and 
exalted curiosity which they gritified with incessant 
cearche? ahd immense expense, and to w hich they 
dedicated that time, and that superfluity of fortune, 
which many others of their rank employ in the 
pursuit of contemptible amusements, or the giatifica 
tion of guilty passions And, surely, ev ery man, who 
considers learning as ornamental and advantageous 
to the community, must allow them the honour of 
publich benefactors who have introduced amongst 
us authors not hitherto well known, and added to 
the literary treasure 1 ? of their native country 

That our cat dogue w ill excite any other man to 
emulate the collector of this libraiy, to prefer books 
md manuscripts to equipage and luxury , and to for- 
sake noise and diversion for the conversation of the 
learned, and the satisfaction of extensive knowledge, 
we are v ery f ir from presuming to hope but shall 
make no scruple to assert, that, if any man should 
happen to be seized with such laudable ambition, he 
may find in this catalogue hints and informations 
w Inch are not easity to be met vv ith he will discover, 
that the boasted Bodleian libraiy is very far from a 
perfect model and that even the learned Fabricius 
cannot completely instruct lnm in the early editions 
of the classick writers 

But the collector^ ofhbraries cannot be numerous, 
and, therefoie, catalogues cannot very properly bo 
recommended to the pubhek, if thGj had not a more 
general and fiequent use, an use which every student 
has experienced, or neglected to Ins loss By the 
means of catalogues only can it be know 11 w hat Ins 
"been written on evety part of learning, and the 
Q 3 hazard 
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liazaicl avoided of encountering difficulties which 
have all eady been cleai cd, discussing questions which 
have ahead}’- been decided, and digging m mines of 
litei atui e which foimer ages have exhausted 

How often this has been the fate of students, every 
man of letteis can declaic, and, perhaps, theie are 
very few who have not sometimes valued as new dis- 
covers, made by themselves, those observations, 
which have long; since been published, and of which 
the world therefoie will icfuse them the piaise, nor 
can the refusal becensuied as any enormous violation 
of justice, foi, why should they not foifeit by their 
ignorance, what they might claim by their sagacity ? 

To lllustiate this remaik, by the mention of obscuie 
names, would not much confirm it , and to vilify for 
this purpose the memory of men tiuly gieat, would 
be to deny them the re\ ei ence which they may 
justly claim fiom those whom their wntmgshave 
mstiucted May the shade at least, of one gieat 
English cntick rest without disturbance , and may 
no man presume to insult his memoiy, who wants 
his leai nmg, his reason, or his wnt 

Fiom the vexatious disappointment of meeting 
reproach, wheie praise is expected, e\ erv man will 
certainly desire to be secured, and theiefore that 
book will have some claim to his legal d, fiom which 
he may receive informations of the labouis of his 
predeccssois, such as a catalogue of the Harleian 
Libraiy will copiously affoid him 

Noi is the u c e of catalogues of less importance to 
those whom curiosity has engaged in the study of lite- 
rary histoiy, and who think the intellectual 1 evolu- 
tions of the w'oild moie worthy of then attention 

than 
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tli an the ravages of tyiants, the desolation of king 
doms, the rout of ainues, and the fall of empires 
Those who are pleased with obser\ ing the first birth 
of new opinions, their struggles against opposition, 
their silent progress under peisecution their general 
reception, and their gradual decline, or sudden 
tinction, thosethat amuse themselves with remarking 
the difteient periods of human know ledge and ob 
sene how darkness and light succeed eich other, 
by what accident the most gloomy nights of igno- 
rance ha\e given way in the dawn of science, and 
how learning has languished and decayed, for want 
of patronage and regard or been overborn by the 
prevalence of fashionable ignorance, or lost amidst 
the tumults of invasion and the storms of violence 
All those who desire any knowledge of the literary 
transactions of past ages, may find in catalogues, 
like this at least, such an account as is given by 
annalists, and chronologers of civil history 

How thel now ledge of the sacred vvi itings hasbeen 
diffused, will be observed from the catalogue of the 
various editions of the bible, from the first impression 
by Fast, in 1462, to the piescnt time in which will 
be contained the polyglot editions of Spain France, 
and England, those of the original Hebrew the 
Greet Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, with the 
versions which are now ftsed in the lemotest parts of 
Europe m the country of the G ; isons, in Lithuania , 
Bohemia, Finland and Iceland 
With regai d to the attempts of the same kind made 
m our ow n countij , there are few whose expectations 
w ill not be e ceeded by the number of English biblcs, 
of which not one is forgotten, whether valuable for 
q 4 the 
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the pomp and beauty of the impression, or for the 
notes -with which the text is accompanied, or for 
any control ci sy 01 pe, sedition that it piorhiced, or 
for the pecuhaiity of any single parage "With the 
same care have the unions editions of the hook of 
common-prayer been selected, fiom "which all the 
alterations as Inch ha\e been made in it may he easily 
remarked 

Amongst a great number of Roman missals and 
bieviancs, lemaikable foi the beauty of their cuts 
and illuminations, will be found the Moscn abic 
mwsal and bieuarv, that laiscd such commotions in 
the kingdom of Spain. 

The conti oienal tieaties written in England , 
about the 'time of the Reformation, haie been di- 
ligently collected, with a multitude of lemarkable 
tiacts, single seimoiw, and small tieatises; which, 
hcweier woithy to be presen ed, air, peihaps, to be 
found m no other place 

The regai d which was alivays paid, In’- the collee- 
tois of this libiary, to that remarkable penod of time 
in wliich the ait of punting w r as imented, deter- 
mined them to accumulate the ancient impiessions 
of the fathers of the chinch, to wdnch the later 
editions are added, lest antiquity should hai e seemed 
more worthy of esteem than accuracy 

Histoiy has been consideied with the regard due to 
that study by which the manners aie most easily 
formed, and fiom which the most efficacious in- 
stillation is received, noi will the most extensile 
cuuosity fail of gratification in this libiaiy, fiom 
which no wnteis have been excluded, that relate 
eithei to the religious or civil affans of any nation 

Not 
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Not only those authors of ecclesiastical history 
have been procured tint treat of the state of lehgion 
in generator deliver accounts of sects or nations, 
but those likewise who have confined themselves to 
particular orders of men m every church who have 
related the original, ind the mles of every society, 
01 recounted the lives of its foundei and its members, 
those who have deduced in eveiy county the suc- 
cession of bishops and those who have employed 
tlieir abilities in celebi atmg the piety of particular 
saints, or maityis or monks, or nuns 

The civil history of all nations h is been amassed 
together, nor is if easy to determine w hich has been 
thought most w orth\ of cuj losity 

Of France , not only the gem 1 al histories and an- 
cient chronicles the accounts of celebrated reigns, 
and narratives of remarkable events but even the 
memorials of single families the lives of pm ate men, 
the antiquities of particular cities chin ches, and 
monasteries, the topograph} of piovinccs, and the 
accounts of liws customs, and pi scriptions, are 
Jieie to be found 

The several states of Italy h ive m this treasury, 
their particulai historians, whose accounts aie per 
haps generally more exact, by bun*, less extensive, 
and more interesting bv being more pirticulai 
Nor h is less regard been p ml to the different na- 
tions of the Germ 7711c empire of v, Inch neither the 
Bohemians not Hungarian? nor Austuans nor Bet* 
zariam have been neglected nor have their anti- 
quities houcvei generally disregaided, been Ies 
studiously searched, than their present state 


The 
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The northern nations ha\ e supplied this collection, 
not only with history, but poetry, with Gothic anti- 
quities, and Runic inscriptions, which at least have 
this claim to veneiation, above the remains of the 
Roman magnificence, that they are the works of 
those heioes by whom the Roman empire was de- 
stioyed, and which may plead, at least in this nation, 
that they ought not to be neglected by those that ow e 
to the men wdiose memories they presen e, their con- 
stitution, then properties, and their liberties 

The curiosity of these collectors extends equally to 
all parts of the world , nor did they forget to add 
to the northern the southern wnteis, or to adorn 
their collection wuth chiomcles of Spain , and the 
conquest of Mexico 

Even of those nations with which we have less in- 
tercourse, wdiose customs are Ic^s accurately known, 
and wdiose history is less distinctly recounted, there 
are m this library reposited such accounts as the 
Europeans have been lntheito able to obtain, nor 
are the Jl/ogz£Z,theTa7ta7,thcT'z«Z',andthe Saracen , 
without then histonans 

That persons so mquisitn e w ith 1 egard to the ti ans- 
actions of othei nations, should inquire yet moie 
ardently after the histoiy of then own, may be na- 
tuially expected, and, indeed, this part of the library 
is no common instance of diligence and accui acy 
Here ate to be found, with the ancient chronicles, and 
larger histones of Riitain , the nanatnes of single 
reigns, and the accounts of lemaikable 1 evolutions, 
thq topographical histones of counties, the pedigiees 
of families, the antiquities of chinches and cities, • 

the 
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the proceedings of parliaments, the records of mo- 
nasteries and thelites of particular men, whether 
eminent in the church or the st ite, or remarkable 1a 
pm ate life whether exemplary for their virtues, or 
detestable for their crimes, whether persecuted for 
religion or executed for rebellion 

'lhat memorable period of the English history, 
which begins with the reign of king Charles the 
First and ends with the Restontion will almost 
furnish a library alone, such is the number of 
volumes, pamphlets and papers, which were pub- 
lished b) either part) , and such is the care with 
which they hue been preserved 

Nor is lnstoiy without the necessary preparatives 
and attendants, geograph) and chronology of geo 
graph), the best writers and delineators have been 
procured and pomp and accuracy hav e both been 
regarded, the student of chronologv may here find 
likewise those authors who seal ched the rccoids of 
time, and fixed the periods of history 

With the historians and geographers may be 
ranked the writers of voyages and travels, which 
mi) be read here in the Latin, English, Dutch , 
German , French , Italian , and Spanish languages 
Tlie laws of different countries, as they are m 
themselves equally worthy of curiosity with their 
history have in this collection been justly regarded, 
and the rules by w Inch the various communities of 
the world are governed, may be here examined and 
compared Here are the ancient editions of the 
papal decretals, and the commentators on the civil 
law, the edicts of Spain , and the statutes of Venice 

But 
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But with particular industry have the various wri- 
ters on the laws of our own country been collected, 

' fiom the most ancient to the piesent time, from the 
bodies of the statutes to the minutest ti eatise ; not 
only the reports, precedents, and readings of our 
own courts, but even the laws of our West-Indian 
colonies, will be exhibited in our catalogue 

But neither history nor law have been so far able 
td engross this libiaiy, as to exclude physic, philo- 
sophy, or criticism Those have been thought, with 
justice, worthy of a place, who have examined the 
fliffe’ient species of animals, delineated their foims, 
or descnbed their properties and instincts, or who 
have penetrated the bowels of the earth, treated on 
its different stiata, and analysed its metals, or who 
have amused themselves with less laborious specula- 
tions, and planted trees, or cultivated flowers. 

Those that have exalted their thoughts above the 
minuter parts of the creation, who have observed the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and attempted 
systems of the universe, have not been denied the 
honour which they deserved by so great an attempt, 
whatever has been their success. Nor have those 
mathematicians been rejected, who have applied 
their science to the common purposes of life, or 
those that have deviated into the kmdied arts, of 
tactics, architectuie, and fortification 

Even arts of far less importance have found their 
authois, nor have these authors been despised by the 
boundless curiosity of the propnetors of the Jiarleian 
Libiaiy The writers on horsemanship and fencing 
are-moie numerous, and more bulky, than could be 
3 . expected 
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expected by tho«e who reflect how seldom those 
excel in either, whom their education Ins qualified 
to compose books 

The admirer of GrcJ and 'Roman literature will 
meet, in this collection, with editions little known to 
the most mniusitiv e critichs and w Inch hat c t scaped 
the observation of those whose great emplovment 
lias been the collation of cop es, nor w ill lie find only 
the most ancient editions of Faust us, Jenson, Spit a, 
Sueynheim, and Pannarlz , but the most accmate 
likewise and beantiful of Cabmens, the Junto , Plan 
tin , Aldus, the Stephens , and FPeoir with the com 
mentanes and observ itions of the most learned 
editor* 

Norarcthcj accompanied onlvwith the illustra 
tion« of those who have confined their attempts to 
particular w liters but of those Id ewise who have 
treated on anv pirtof the Gttek or Roman anti 
quities, then laws their customs then diess, their 
buddings, their wars their revenues, or the r tes and 
ceiemomcs of then worship, and those that have 
endeavoured to explain my of their authors from 
their statues or their coins 

Next to the ancients, those w nters desen e to be 
mentioned, who at the restoration of literature lmi 
tated their language and their style with so gieat 
success, or w ho laboured vv ith so much mdustrv to 
make them understood such w ere PI ilelphus and 
Pohtian, Scahger and Buchanan, and the poet* of 
the age of Leo the Tenth , these ate likewise to be 
found m this hbraiy together with the Dcltcuc or 
collections of all nations 

Painting is so nearly allied to poeti^, that it can 
not be wondered that those who have so much 

esteemed 
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The patrons of literature 'will forgive the pur- 
chaser of this library if he presumes to asscit some 
claim to their protection and encouragement, as he 
may have been instrumental in continuing to this 
nation the advantage of it The sale of Voss 1 its s 
colfection into a foreign country, is to this claj, 
regretted b\ men of letters, and if this effort for the 
pievention of another loss of the same kind should 
Re disadvantageous to lnm, no man will hereafter 
•w dhnglj risk his fortune in the cause of learning 
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ORIGIN and IMPORTANCE 

or 

SMALL TRACTS and FUGITIVE PIECES, 

Written for llie In tiioductiov to the 

HARLEXAN MISCELLANY, 
Published in 1744, &c in S vols. 410. 


r | ''HOUGH the scheme of the follow mg Mis- 
® cellany is so obwons, that the title alone is 
sufficient to explain it , and though sc\ ci al collec- 
tions have been foimcily attempted upon plans, as to 
the method, very little, but, as to the capacity and 
execution, very dibeient fiom 0111 s, ve, being pos- 
sessed of the greatest vancty foi such a work, hope 
for a more geneial leception than those confined 
schemes had the fortune to meet with, and theie- 
fore, think it not wholly unnecessary to explain our 
intentions, to display the tre amines of materials out 
of which this Miscellany is to be compiled, and to 
exhibit a geneial idea of the pieces which we intend 
to mseit in it 

There is, peihaps, no nation in which it is so 
necessaiy, as m our own, to assemble, from time 

to 
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lo time, the small tracts and fugitive pieces, 11 Inch 
are occasion 01} published, for, besides the general 
sub|ccts,of enquiry, «luch are cnltu ated by us, in 
common with every other learned nation, our con- 
stitution in church and st ite naturally gives birth to 
a multitude of performances, which would either 
not has e been w ntten, or could not lime been mado 
public! in ail} other place 

The form of our goi eminent, which gnes 01 cry 
man that has leisure, or curiosit} , or a amty, the right 
of enquiring into the propriety of public! measures, 
and bj consequence obliges those who are intrusted 
with the administration of national affairs to gne in 
account of their conduct to ilmost cterv mm who 
demands it, maj be icasonably imagined to lime 
occasioned innumerable pamphlets, which would 
never have appeared under arbitrary governments 
where et cry man lulls himself in indolence under 
calamities, of which he cannot promote the rediess, 
or thinks it prudent lo conceal the uneasiness, of 
which he cannot complain without danger 
The multiplied} of religious sects tolerated among 
vis of which ever} one has found opponents and vin- 
dicators is another source of lincahaustible publicn 
tion, almost peculiar to our-elves, for controversies 
cannot be long continued, nor frequently revived, 
where an inquisitor has a right to shut up the dispu- 
tants in dungeons, or where silence can be imposed 
on either party, b} the refusal of a license 

Not that it should be inferred from hence, tlntt po- 
litical or religious controversies arc the only products 
of the liberty of tile Eriinh press , the mind once let 
Voi. IE R loose 
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loose to cnquiiy, and sufleied to operate without re- 
stiaini, necessanly delinks into peenhai opinions, 
and wanrieis in ne\ tiaUs,wheio she is inrtoi d some- 
times losl in a labynnth, horn whirh though she 
cannot return, and scaice knows how to proceed, 
yet, sometimes, makes ikbfnl discoicnc-, oi finds 
out ncaiei paths lo knowledge 

The boundless hbeity with winch evciy man may 
wiite his owm thoughts, and the oppoit unity of con- 
veying new sentiments to the pubhek, without dan- 
ger of sufleung cither udicule or censure, winch 
every man may enjoy, whose ’sanity does not incite 
him too hastily to owm his pci forma nee**, naturally 
invites those who employ themselves m speculation, 
to tiy how then notions w ill be receucd by a nation, 
which exempts caution fiom fear, and modesty fiom 
shame, and it is no wonder, that vliete leputa- 
tion may be gamed, but needs not be lost, multi- 
tudes aic willing lo try then foitunc, and tin ust 
their opinions into the light, sometimes with un- 
successful haste, and sometimes noth happy teme- 
rity. 

It is observed, that, among tbe natives of E?ig- 
land, is to be found a gieatei vanety of humour, 
than in any other coimtiy, and, doubtless, where 
eveiy man has a full hbei ly to propagate Ins con- 
ceptions, variety of humour must pioduce vanety 
ol wnteis, and, wlieie the numbei of authors is 
so great, theie cannot but be some woithy of dis- 
tinction 

All these and many other causes, too tedious to 
be enumerated, have contributed to make pamphlets 

and 
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and 'mill tncls a toy important part of an hnrjtsh 
hbrari , nor are there am piece, upon w Inch those 
11I10 aspire to tile nputation of judicious collectors 
of hooks, beslm more attention, nr greater expense, 
because rnanj mb outages ni aj be expected from lilt, 
penisal of these small productions, u Inch arc seared} 
to be found m tint of larger works 

If 11c regard bistort, it is well known, tint mot 
political treatises Into for a long time appeared in 
tins form, anil tint tbe firs) relations of transactions, 
while tliLj n re 3 et the subject of come rsition, dmde 
tlieopm oils andcmploa the coniccttircs of mankind, 
are dch.cred bj tln'cpctlj writers, wliobatcoppor- 
t unities of collecting tin dillc rent sentiments of dis 
pulants of enquiring the truth from In mg \ itnc«is 
and of copj mg their representations from the life 
and therefore tlicj prevnae a multitmlcof particular 
incidents, which arc forgotten in a short time, or 
omitted in formal relations, and which arc jet to be 
considered as sparks of truth, which, when muted, 
maj afiord light in some of the d irkest scenes of 
state, as we doubt not, w ill be sulTicientlj prosed m 
the course of this Miscelhnj , and which it is there- 
fore, the interest of the publick to presen c un 
extinguished 

The same obsen ation maj he extended to subjects 
of j et more importance In control crsics that rcl Ue 
to the truths of religion, the first essoj s of reformation 
aregcncrallj timorous and those, w holme opinions 
to oiler, which they expect to be opposed, produce 
their sentiments by degrees, and, for the most part, 
in small tracts by degrees, that tliej maj not shock, 
their readers with too many noi cities at once, and in 
r z small 
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small ti acts, that they may be easily dispersed, 01 pii- 
vately punted: almost evciy controveisy, theiefoie, 
has been, for a tune, earned on in pamphlets, nor 
has swelled into larger volumes, till the first ardour 
of the disputants has subsided, and they have iccoI- 
lected their notions iiu 1 coolness enough to digest 
them into order, consolidate them into systems, and 
foitify them with authorities 

From pamphlets, consequently, are to be learned, 
the progress of every debate, the various state to 
which the questions have been changed, the artifices 
and fallacies which have been used, and the subter- 
fuges by which reason has been eluded, m such 
wntmgs may be seen how the mind has been opened 
by degiees, how one tiuth has led to anothei, how 
errour has been disentangled, and hints impioved to 
demon stiation, which pleasure, and many others, 
ai e lost by him that only leads the largei writers, by 
whom these scattered sentiments aie collected, who 
will see none of the changes of fortune which eveiy 
opinion has passed tin ough, wall have no oppoi tu- 
rn ty of remarking the tiansient advantages which 
cnour may sometimes obtain, by the aitificcs of its 
pati on, or the successful 1 allies by -which tiuth ie- 
gams the day, after a repulse , but will he to him. 
Who traces the dispute tin ough into particular gia- 
, dations, as he that hears of a victory, to him that 
sees tile battle. 

' Since the advantages of preserving tliesg small 
tracts are so numeious, our attempt to unite them 
in volumes cannot ; be thought either useless or ( un- 
seasonable, for theie is njy other method of se- 
curing them fiom accidents, and they have alieady 

been 
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been so long neglected, tint this design cannot be 
delayed without hazarding the loss of many pieces, 
winch deserve to be transmitted to another age 
The practice of publishing p imphlets on the most 
important subjects, has non prevailed more than tu o 
centuries among us , and therefore it cannot be 
doubted, but that, as no large collections have been 
yet made, many curious tiacts must have perished 
but it is too late to lament that lo„s , nor ought we 
to reflect upon it, w ith any other v lew, than that of 
quickening oui endear oars foi the preservation of 
those tint jet remain of which we have now a 
greater number, than w as peihips ei er amassed by 
any one person 

The that appeannee of pamphlets among us, is 
generally thought to be at the new opposition raised 
against the e-rours and corruptions of the chuich of 
Home Those who were fli st com meed of the reason- 
ableness of the new learning, as it was then called, 
propagated their opinions in small pieces, wine'll were 
cheaplj printed, and, w hat w as then of gre it impor- 
tance, easily concealed These tre itises w ere B ene 
rdly printed in foreign countries, and are not there 
fore, aln ijs veiy correct There was not then that 
opportunity of priming m puvate, foi theimmber 
of printers wert small and the presses were easily 
overlooked by the clergj, vvho'tpared no laboUr or 
vigilance for the suppression 1 of heresy There is, 
however, reason to suspect, tint some attempts were 
made to carrj on the propagation of truth by a secret 
press, for one of the first treatises in favour of the 
Reformation, is said, at the end, to he printed at 
R 3 Green nc/j, 
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Greenwich , 6y //zc pci mission of the Lot d of 
Hosts 

In the time of king Edwai d the Sixth, the pieces 
wcie employed m favom of the lcfoimed religion, 
and small tiacts •were disposed otci the. nation, to 
lcconcile them to the nt \v forms of voi bin. In this 
icign, likewise, political pamphlets may he said to 
ha\c b6en begun, by the addicss of the r< hels of 
Dcionshnc , all which means of piopag'tmg the 
sentiments of the people so disluibcd the com t, that 
no sooner was queen Manj 1 evolved to .educe her 
subjects to the JRonm/i supcistition, but she atlfuPy 
by a cha.tei,' gi anted to ccitam fiecmcn of / on don, 
in ivhose fidelity, no doubt, she confided, mt’icly 
prohibited all pi esses, but v:hat should be licensed 
by them j which chaitoi is that by which the cor- 
poration of Stalioncis m London is at this time m- 
corn oiatcd 

Under the leign of queen Elizabeth, when libeily 
again began to flouiish, the piacticc ofw riling pam- 
phlets became moiegcneial, pics^cs w eic multiplied, 
and books w r ei e dispersed, and, j behci e, it may pio- 
perly be said, that the trade of waiting began at that 
time, and that it has ci er since giadually increased 
m the number, though, perhaps, not in the style of 
those that followed it 

Intli'sreignw'aserectcdthefiist secret pies? against 
the church as now established, of which I have found 
any ceitam account It w r as employed by the Pm z- 

* Winch begins thus, 1 Know ye, that W e, considering and 
* manifestly perceiving, that scveial seditious and heictical boohs 
J or tracts — against the faith and sound catholick doctnne of holy 
c mother, the church/ <5 c. 


tans. 
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(a?is, and com eyed from one part of the nation to 
another by them, as they found thems A h es in danger 
of discovery Trom -this pi ess issued most of the 
pamphlets against Jl hitgift and his associates in the 
ecclesiastical government, and, when it was at last 
seized at Manchestci it was employed upon a 
pamphlet called More Work for a Cooper 

In the peaceable reign of king James those' 
minds which might perhaps with less disturbance 
of the world have been engrossed b} war, were 
employed in controversy and writings of all kinds 
vveie multiplied among us The press, however, 
was not wholly engaged m polemical performances, 
for more innocent subjects were sometimes treated 
and it deceives to be remarked, because it is not 
generally known that the treatises of Husbandry 
and Agi iculture which were published abort t that 
time are so numerous that it can scarcely be ima ' 
gined by whom they were written, or to whom they 
were sold 

Tlie ne\t reign is too well known to have been a 
time of confusion and disturbance and disputes of 
ever} kind, and the writings which were produced, 
bear a natural proportion to the number of questions 
that w ere discussed it that time each party had its 
authors and its presses and no endeav ours w ere omit 
ted to gam proselytes to every opinion I know not 
whether thrs may not properly be called, The Age oj 
Pamphlets > for though the}, perhaps maj notarise 
to such multitudes as Air Ra ohnson imagined 
the} were, undoubtedly, more numerous than can 
be conceived by an} who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining them 
1 K4 


After 



sjj8 origin and importance 

After the Restoi alien, the .same diffiTencr’-, in reli- 
gious opinions, aie well known to haiesub-Hf-d, and 
the same political st niggles to ha\e hi on irerjn ntiy 
lenewed, and, ihciefoic a gic.it lumihor ot puis 
wcie employed, on difieicnt occasions till, at 
length, all olhci disputes were absoibul tn the popish 
conti o\eisy 

Fiom the pamphlets which the-,e di fluent periods 
of time pioduced, it is pi opened, Hi. t tins Miscellany 
shall be compiled, foi wliu.li it cannot be supposed 
that matenals will be wanting , and, t licit foie, the 
only difficulty will be in wdiat mannoi to dispose 
them 

Those who have gone befoic us, in undertakings 
of this kind, lia\e langcd the pamphlets, which 
chance tin ew into their hands, without am lcguid 
eithci to the subject on winch they treated, oi the 
time m which they weic written, a practice in no 
wise to be imitated by us, who v ant foi no materials, 
of which we shall choose those we think best foi the 
paiticulai cncumstanccs of times and things, and 
most instructing and entci taming to the leadci 

Of the diffeicnt methods which picsent them- 
selves, upon the fii st view of the gieat heaps of 
pamphlets which the II m hum libiaiy exhibits, the 
tw r o which merit most attention aie, to chstiibute the 
treatises according to then subjects, or then dates, 
but neither of these ways can he com ementlv foi- 
lowed By langmg our collection in oidei of time, 
wc must necessauly publish those pieces hist, which 
least engage the cuiiosity of the hulk of mankind; 
and oui design must fall to the giound, for ivant of 
encouragement, before it can be so far advanced as to 

obtain 
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obtain genera! regard by confining our eh os for 
nnj long time to an) single subject, w e shall reduce 
our leaders to 011c class, and, as tie shall lose all the 
giace of 1 ariet'N , shall disgust all those who read 
chief!) to he dueled There is likewise one ob- 
jection of equal force against both these methods, 
tint wc shall pieclude our dies from the adiantage 
of anj future discoi cries, amlwecarinot hope to 
assemble at once all the pamplilets w hidi Ini e been 
written m an) age, or on an) subject 

It mij be added, m \ indication of our intended 
practice, that it is the same with that of Photnis, 
w hose collections arc no less miscellaneous than ours , 
and who declares, tint he leues it to Ins reader, to 
reduce his extracts undei their propel heads 

Most of the pieces which ^hall be offered in this 
collection to the pubhch, will be introduced by 
shoitrpiofaces in which will be gnen some account 
of the reasons for which they are inserted , notes w ill 
be sometimes adjoined, for the explanation of 
obscure pass lges, or obsolete expressions, and care 
wall be taken to mingle use and pleasure thiough the 
whole collection Notwithstanding eicry subject 
ma) not be relished by eiejy reader, yet the bujer 
may be assured that each number will repay his 
generous subscription 
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SOME ACCOUNT or a BOOK, 

C A L L L » 

THE LIFE OF 

BENVR N UTO C R 1AA N I. 

« 


t a '"HE original of this celebiated peifoimance lay 
- in manuscript aboi e a cent my and a half. 
"I hough it was read v* ith the gi cutest pleasuie by the 
learned of Hah/, no man was hauly enough, dining 
so long a peiiod, to mtioduce to the uoild a book 
in which the succeeds of St Peter w eie handled so 
, roughly : a nanatvse, w hci e aitists and so\cieign 
punces, caidmals and couitezans, ministcis of state 
and mephanicks, aretieatcd with equal impai tiahty. 

At length, in the year 1730, an enterpnsmg 
Neapolitan , encomagcd by Di Antonio Coccln, one 
of the politest scholars in Em opc, published this 
so-much desned woik in one volume quaito The 
Doctor gave the editor an excellent picfacc, -which, 
with veiy slight altciation, is judiciously piesened 
by the tianslator, Di Nugent- the book is, not- 
withstanding, veiy scaice m Italy - the clergy of 
Naples aie veiy poweiful, and though the editor 

\eiy 
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very prudently put Colona instead of Neap oh in the 
title page, the sale of Cellini was prohibited, the 
court of Rome has actually made it an article in 
their Ind* v Evptn gatorim , and pre\eated the im- 
portation of the book into any country where the 
power of llit Holy See prevails 

The life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a phe 
nomenon in biography, whether we consider it with 
respect to the artist himself, or the great v ai lety of 
historical facts which relate to others it is indeed a 
very good supplement to the history of Europe, 
during the greatest part of the sixteenth centun , 
tnore especially m what relates to painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, and the most eminent 
masters 111 those elegant arts whose works Cellini 
praises or censures with peculiar freedom and 
energy 

A s to theman himself, there is not perhaps a more 
singular character among the race of Adam the ad- 
mired Lord Herbert of Cher burp scarce equals 
Cellini in the number of peculiar qualities which 
separate lum from the rest of the human species 

He is at once a man of pleasure and a slave to 
superstition a despise! of vulgai notions, and a 
believer m magical incantations, a fighter of duels, 
and a composer of divine sonnets , an ardent lover 
of truth and a retailer of vision iry fancies, an 
admirer of papal pow er, and a hater of popes , an 
offender against the laws, with a strong reliance on 
Div me Providence If I may be allowed the ex- 
pression Cellini is one staking feature added to the 
human form — a prodigy to be wondered at, not an 
example to be imitated 


Though 
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Though Celhm v. as so blind to his own impnfcc- 
tions as to commit the mod unju-tm.iblo notion-,, 
with a full pcistn'Mon oi the gmdn. ■* of bis r.nb'* 
and the leehlude o( In * intention, \ r; no nun v.a- .t 
keener and nunc* art urate ob^u.u oi tin blemi h s 
of otlieis, hence Ins bool abounds v ith vn .Mule 
wit and Lein ical t''p it>SiOIU Yet though in-- po ; - 
trahs me ^ometmv s g.oluqui and o< ei-c hm^ed/ 
fiom mididoinintion, horn nub >h boh , bom m- 
ifnmity, and ,fi om pocnl unity of humoiu , m g< in ml 
it mint be allowed that limy aie d.nw n fiom tin: lib , 
and conformable to the idea gnon b\ (otcmpoi.ny 
wnto'-s His character o( pope Clement the sr \< nth, 
Paul the thud, and Ins ba-daid son Pm Lxivp ; 
Francis the first and Insnuounto mistiess madam 
d'Esfampes- Cosmo duke of Floicme , and his 
duchess, with many olheu, aie touched by the hand 
of a master. 

General history cannot descend to minute details 
of the domestick life and pi irate transactions, the 
passions and foibles of great pci sonaaes , but these 
ghc truer representations of then characters than 
all the elegant and laboured compositions of poets 
and histonans. 

To some a legister of the actions of a statuary may 
seem a heap of uninteresting occuuences , but the 
discerning will not disdain the efforts of a powerful 
mind, because the wutei is not ennobled by but h, 
or dignified by station. 

The man who laiscs himself by consummate mci it 
in Ins profession to the notice of pimces, who con- 
verses with them in a language dictated by honest 
freedom, who scruples not to tell them those ti ntlis 
5 which 
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which they must despair to heir from courtiers and 
favourites, fiom minions and parasites, is a bold le- 
aellerof distinctions in the courts of powerful me* 
narchs Genius is the parent of t-uth’and courage- 
and these united dread no opposition 

The Tuscan language is greatly admired for its 
elegance, and the meanest inhabitants, of Florence 
speak 1 dialect which the rest of Italy are proud to 
imitate The style { of Cellini , though ptarn and 
f imiliar, is vigorous and cnergetiek He possesses, 
to an uncommon degree, strength of expression, and 
rapidity of fancy Hi Nugent seems to have 
careful!) studied his author, and to hat e tr&Jislated 
him with ease and freedom, os well as truth and 
fidelity * 

• Dr A jfge/U s Translation was publi bed in 1771 1 vols 8vo 
by T Davi s This article winch was first insei ted in Dr John 
sons works bj Sir John Haskins I am unwilling to disturb 
although it has very little of the Doctors manner It lk not 
noticed b) Mr Boswell in his * Chronological Catalogue of 
Di Johnson s Prose Works C 
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A 

VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN 

Mons. CROUSAZ and Mr WARBURTON, 


ON THE SUBJECT OT 

' Mr. POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. 


1 In a Letter to the 

Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol xm. 1743. 


Mr Urban, 

jf T would not be found useless in the learned world, 
M if in written conti oveisies as in 01 al disputations, 
a moderator could be selected, who might m some 
degree superintend the debate, restrain all needless 
excuisions, repress all peisonal reflections, and at last 
recapitulate the arguments on each side , and who, 
though he should not assume the province of decid- 
ing the question, might at least exhibit it m its 
true state. 

This reflection arose m my mind upon the con- 
sideiation of Mr Crousaz’s Commentary on the 
Essay on Man, and Mr Wai burton's Answer to it. 
The importance of the subject, the reputation and 
abilities of the controveitists, and perhaps the ar- 
dour with which each has endeavouied to suppoit 

his 
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lus cause, have marie an attempt of this kind 
necessary for the information of the greatest number 
of Mr Pope’s readers 

Among the duties of a moderator, I have men- 
tioned that of recalling the disputants to the sub 
ject and cutting off the excrescences of a debate, 
which Mr Crousor will not suffer to be long unem- 
ployed, and the repression of personal invectives, 
which have not been very caitfully avoided on 
cither part , and are less excusable, because it has 
not been prov ed, that cither the poet, or Ins com 
mentator, wrote with any other design than that of 
promoting happiness by cultivating reason and 
piety 

Mr Warburton lias indeed so much depressed the 
character of Ins adversary , that before I consider the 
controv ersy between them I think it necessary to 
exhibit some specimens of Mr Crousaz s sentiments, 
by which it will probably he shown, that he is far 
from deserving cither indignation or contempt, that 
Ins notions are just though they are sometimes in- 
troduced without necessity , and defended when they 
are not opposed and that Ins abilities and parts are 
such as may entitle him to rev erence from those who 
think Ins criticisms superfluous 

In p ige S5 of the English translation, he exhibits 
an observation which every writer ought to impress 
upon his mind, and winch may afford a sufficient 
apology for his commentary 

On the notion of a ruling passion lie offers this 
remark s Nothing so much hinders men from 
obtaining a complete victory over their ruling 

* pas^on, 
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c passion, as that ah the adiantng^ grupr.1 in ihdr 
c days of retreat, hyjust and sob(\ h'lEctio”-., v ’ft thcr 

* struck out by llieir own minds oi bosov i d bom 
c good books, or fimn the ronwi utu. * *>l in n of 
c merit, aie deployed mn few momrnb b v <i flee 
c intercourse and acquaintance v ilh lihe.t and 
c thus the woik is ulwa\s to hehf'nin am v A 

* gamcstei lesobcs to Ieatoofl p!a',by i in h ho 
e finds lus health nnpaiu.d, 1m family mined and 
c Ins passions inflamed, m this icmhitioo hepuMsfs 
f a few days, but soon a lekK to an im ltation, v b < li 
e will give his pievaihng inclination an nppoitun.ty 
c of lcvning m all its foice The ca«-e s die same 

* with other men but is re.mon to be chaired v lth 
c these calamities and foiiics, 01 latbn the man who 

refuses to listen to its m»ce m oppo dion to lmpcr- 
c tment solicitations 

On the means recommended for the attainment of 
happiness, he obscncs, e that the abthtics which 
c our Maker has given us, and the mtcmal and 
> c external advantages with which lie has lmested 
c us, aie of two \eiy difleient kinds j those of one 
c kind are bestowed in common upon us and the 

* brute creation, but the otliei exalt ns fai aboce 

* other animals To disregard any of these gifts 

* w r ould be mgiatitude, but to neglect tho^e of 

* gi eater excellence, to go no fai llier than the gross 
c satisfactions of sense, and the functions of meie 
c animal life, would be a far gieatei came Y r e aie 
e formed by our Cieatoi capable of acqunmg know r - 
c ledge, and regulating oui conduct by leasonable 
e rules - f it is therefoie oui duty to cultivate oui un- 

f dei standings. 
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‘ derstandings, and exalt our virtues We need but 
r make the experiment to find, tint the greatest 
' pleasures tv ill arise from such endeavours 

‘ It is trifling to allege m opposition to this truth 
« that knowledge cannot be acquit ed nor virtue 
‘ pursued without toil and efforts and that all efforts 
‘ produce fatigue God requires nothing dis 
proportioned to the powers he has given and m 

* the exercise of those powers consists the highest 
‘ satisfaction 

* Toil and weariness arc the effects of vanity 

* when a man has formed a design of excelling 
‘ others in merit, he is disquieted bv their adv mces, 
' and leaies nothing unattempted, that he mav step 
‘ before them tins occasions a thousand unreason 

‘ able emotions, which justly bnng their punishment 
‘ along with them 

■ But let a man stud} and labour to cultiv ate and 

* improve his abilities in the eje of his Maker, and 
‘ w ith the prospect of Ins appiobation, lethimattpn 

tively reflect on the infinite value of that approba 
‘ tion, and the highest encomiums that men can 

* bestow will vanish into nothing at the comparison 
‘ When vve live m this mannei, we find that we live 
‘ for a great and glorious end 

‘ When this is our fiame of mind vve find it no 
‘ longer difficult to restrain ourselves in the gratifica 

* tions of eating and drinking, the most gioss enjoj 
rnents of sense AVe take w hat is necessary to pre 

* serve health and v igour, but are not to giv e our 

* selves up to pleasures that weaken the attention, 
‘ and dull the understanding 

Voi II S 


And 
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And the true sense of Mi Popr's assertion, that 
Whatever ii,n right, and I believe the sense m which 
it was wi itten, is thus explained * A saciod and 

* adorable order is established m the government of 

* mankind These arc certain and unvaried truths : 
4 lie that seeks God, and makes it lus happiness to 
c live m obedience to him, shall obtain what he en- 
e deavours after, in a degree far above his present 
r comprehension He that turns lus hack upon lus 
c Ci eatoi, neglects to obey him, and pcrseveies in hi*> 
c disobedience, shall obtain no other happiness than 
c he can leceive fiom enjoyments of his own pro- 
c curing; void of satisfaction, wcaiy of life, wasted 
c by empty cares and lemorscs equally harassing and 
c just, he will expei icncc the ceitam consequences 
e of Ins own choice Thus will j ustice and good- 
c ness resume their empne, iuid that order be 
c lestored which men have broken ’ 

I am afiaid of weaijing you or youi leaders 
with moie quotations, but if you shall inform me 
that a continuation of my coirespondence will be 
well received, I shall descend to paiticulai passages, 
show how Mr Pope gave sometimes occasion to 
mistakes, and how Mi Ciousaz was misled by Ins 
suspicion of the system of fatality. 


I am, SIR, your’s, &c. 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 

TO THE 

LONDON CHRONICLE, 

January i, 1757* 


I T has iln ays been lamented, that of the little time 
allotted to man, much must be spent upon super- 
fluities Every prospect lias its obstructions which 
11 e must break to enlarge our view ever) step ofotir 
progiess finds impediments winch however eager 
to go forvvai d, we must stop to rtmov e Even those 
who profess to teach the way to happiness, have 
multiplied our incumbrances, and the author of 
almost every book retards his instructions b) a 
preface 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to be easily 
forgiven, though they should not be free from an 
infection that has seized the whole fraternity, md in 
stead of falling immediately to their subjects should 
detain the Reader for a time with an account of 
the importance of their design, the extent of their 
plan and the accuracy of the method w Inch they 
intend to prosecute Such premonitions, though 
not always necessary when the Reader lias the hook 
complete m his hand, and may find by his o\vn eyes 

* Dr Johnson received the humble reward of a guinea fiom 
Mr Dodsley for this composition C 

8 2 whatever 
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whatevei can be found in it, yet may be more easily 
allowed to works published giaduallym successive 
paits, of which the scheme can only be so far known 
as the author shall think fit to discover it 

The Paper which we now invite the Publick to 
add to the Papeis with which it is already lather 
wearied than satisfied, consists of many pai ts , some 
of which it has in common with other periodical 
sheets, and some pecuhai to itself 

The first demand made by the reader of a journal 
is, that he should find an accui ate account of foreign 
transactions and domestick incidents This is always 
expected, but this is very laiely perfoimed Of 
those wi iters who have taken upon themselves the 
task of intelligence, some have given andothcis have 
sold their abilities, whether small or gieat, to one or 
other of the parties that divide us , and without a 
wish for tiutli or thought of decency, \uthout caie 
of any other leputation than that of a stubborn ad- 
herence to their abettors, carry on the same tenor of 
representation through all the vicissitudes of right 
and wrong, neithei depiessed by detection, noi 
abashed by confutation, proud of the liouily mciease 
of infamy, and leady to boast of all the contumelies 
that falsehood and slander may bring upon them, as 
new pi oofs of their zeal and fidelity 

With these heroes we have no ambition to be num- 
bered, we leave to the confessors of faction the merit 
of their sufferings, and aie desnous to shelter our- 
selves under the piotection of tiuth That all our 
facts will be authentick, 01 all our remaiks just, we 
daie not venture to promise . we can 1 el ate but what 
we hear, we can point out but what wc see. Of re- 
s' - mote 
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mote transactions the first accounts are always con- 
fused, and commonly exaggerated and m dome=t\ch 
affairs if the power to conceal is less, the interest to 
misrepresent is often greater, and what is sufficiently 
■vexatious truth seems to fty from curiosity, and as 
many enquirers produce many narratives, whatever 
engages the publich attention is immediately dis- 
guised by the embellishments of fiction "We pre- 
tend to no peculiar power of disentangling con 
tradiction or denuding forgery, we have no settled 
correspondence with the Antipodes nor maintain 
any spies in the cabinets of princes But as we 
shall always be conscious that our mistakes are in 
voluntary, we shall watch the gradual discoveries 
Of time, and retract whatever we have hastily and 
eironeously advanced 

In the narratives of the daily writers ev eiy reader 
perceives somewhat of neatness and purity wanting 
which at the first view it seems easy to supply but 
it must be considered, that those passages must be 
written m haste, and that there is often no other 
choice, but that they must want either novelty or 
accuracy and that as life is ver> uniform, the 
affairs of one week are so like those of another, that 
by any attempt after variety of expression imen 
tion would soon be w eaned, and language exhausted 
Some improv ements however we hope to make and 
for the rest we think that when we commit only 
common faults, w e shall not be excluded from com- 
mon indulgence 

The accounts of prices of corn and stocks are to 
most of oui Readers of moie importance than narra- 
tives of greater sound, and as exactness is here 
s 3 within 
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■within the reach of diligence, our readers may justly 
requue it from us 

Memonals of a private and peisonal kind, which 
relate deaths, marriages, and prefei ments, must always 
be impel feet by omission, and often erroneous by 
im&mfoimation, but even in these there shall not be 
wanting care to avoid mistakes, or to rectify them 
whenever they shall be found 

That part of our woik, bjr which it is distinguished 
from all otlieis, is the liteiai}' -|ournal, or account of 
the labouis and productions of the learned This 
was for a long time among the deficiencies of 
English literatuie , but as the caprice of man is 
always starting fiom too little to too much, we have 
now amongst other disturbers of human quiet, a 
numerous body of revieweis and remaikeis 

Every art is improved by the emulation of com- 
petitors , those who make no advances towai ds ex- 
cellence, may stand as warnings against faults We 
shall endeavour lo avoid that petulance which treats 
with contempt whatever has Inthei to been reputed 
sacred We shall repress that elation of malignity, 
which wantons m the cruelties of criticism, and 
not only murders leputation, but murdeis it by 
torture Whenever we feel ourselves ignorant we 
shall at least be modest Our intention is not to 
preoccupy ludgment by piaise or censure, but to 
gratify curiosity by early intelligence, and to tell 
rather what our authors have attempted, than what 
they have performed The titles of books aie ne- 
cessarily short, and therefore disclose but imperfectly 
the contents, they aie sometimes fraudulent and 
intended to raise false expectations In our account 

this 
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this brevity will be extended and these frauds when- 
e\er they ire detected will be exposed, for though we 
write without intention to injure, we shall not suffer 
ourselves to be made parties to deceit 

If any author shall transmit 1 summary of his 
work we shall willingly receive it, if anyhteniy 
anecdote, or curious observ ition, shall be commu- 
nicated to us, we will careful!} insert it Many 
facts are known and forgotten, many observations 
are made and suppressed , and entertainment and 
instruction are frequently lost for w ant of a reposi- 
tory m which they may be conveniently presen ed 
No man can modestly promise w hit he cannot 
ascertain we hope for the praise of knowledge and 
discernment, but we claim only that of diligence 
and candour 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

WORLD DISPLAYED*. 


N AVIGATION, like othei aits, has been per- 
fected by degiees , It is not easy to conceive 
that any age or nation ,was without some vessel, in 
which livers might be passed by tiaielleis, or lakes 
frequented by fishermen, blit we have no knowledge 
of any ship that could endure the violence of the 
ocean before the ark of Noah 

As the tiadition of the deluge has been transmit- 
ted to almost all the nations of the earth, it must be 
supposed that the memoiy of the means by which 
Noah and his family weie preserved, would be con- 
tinued long among then descendants, and that the 
possibility of passing the seas could never be doubted 
What men know to be piacticable,a thousand mo- 
tives will incite them to try, and there is leason to 
believe, that from the time that the genei ations of the 
postdiluvian race spread to the sea slioies, thcie weie 
always navigators that ventured upon the sea, though 
perhaps, not willingly beyond the sight of land 

* A collection of /Voyages and Tiavels, selected from the 
writers of all nation^, in twenty small pocket volumes, and pub- 
lished Jiy Newbeiy , ( to oblige whom, it is conjectured that Johnson 
drew up this curious and learned paper, which appeared in the 
first volume, 1759. 


Of 
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Of the ancient v oy ages little certain is known 
and it is not necessary to lay before the Reader such 
Conjectures as learned men have offered to the woild 
The Homans by conquering Carthage, put a stop 
to great part of the trade of distant nations w ith one 
another, and because they thought only on war and 
Conquest, as their empire mci eased, commerce was 
discouraged, till under the litter emperors, ships 
seem to have been of little other use than totrans 
port soldiers 

Navigation could not he carried to any great de- 
gree of certainty without the compass, which w as 
unknown to the ancients The w onderftil quality 
by v\ Inch a needle or ^mall bar of steel, touched w itli 
a loadstone or magnet, and turning freely by cquih 
bration on a point, always preserves the meridian, 
and dnects its two ends north and south was disco- 
vered according to the common opinion in 1299, by 
John Gola of Amalfi, a tow n m Italy 

Tiom tins time it is reasonable to suppose that na 
vigation made continual, though slow improvements 
which the confusion and barbarity of the times, and 
the want of communication between ordeis of men 
so distant as sailors and monks lundeicd iiom being 
distinctly and successively rccoided 

It seems however that the sulors still wanted 
either knowledge or courage for they continued 
for two centuries to cieep along the coast, and con- 
sidered e\ ery headland as uhpassablc w Inch fan far 
into the sea, and against which the waves broke 
With uncommon agitation r 

The first who is known to h we formed the design 
of new discoveries, or the fiist who had power to 

execute 
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execute lnS purposes, was Don Henry the fifth, son 
of John, the fust king of Portugal, and Plnlipina, 
sister of Ileni y the fouitli of England Don Henry 
having attended his father to the conquest of Ceuta, 
obtained by conversation with the inhabitants of the 
continent, some accounts of the intei lor kingdoms 
and southern coast of Afnea, which, though rude 
and indistinct, were sufficient to raise his cunosity, 
and convince him, that there were countnes yet 
unknown and worthy of discoveiy 

He theiefoie equipped some small vessels, and 
commanded that they should pass asfar as they could 
along that coast of Africa ivlnch looked upon the 
gieat Atlantic ocean, the immensity of which struck 
the gross and unskilful navigatois of these times 
with ten our and amazement He was not able to 
communicate ,1ns own ardour to his seamen, who 
proceeded veiy slowly in the new attempt, each was 
afraid to ventuie much faither than he that went 
before him, and ten yeais were spent before they 
had advanced beyond cape Bajador , so called from 
its progression v into the ocean, and the circuit by 
which it must be doubled The opposition of this 
promontory to the couise of the sea, produced a 
violent curient and high waves, into which they 
durst not venture, and which they had not yet 
knowledge enough to avoid by standing off from 
the land into the o pen sea 

Ihe pimee was desirous to know something of 
the countnes that lay beyond this formidable cape, 
and sent two coinmandeis, named John Gonzales 
Zarco, and Tristan Vaz , in 1418, to pass beyond 

Bajador , 
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Bajadoi *, and sun ey the coast behind it They 
were caught by a tempest, w Inch drove them out 
into the unknown ocean, where they expected to 
pensh b} the nolcnce of the wind or perhaps to 
wander for ever in the boundless deep At last, in 
the midst of their despair, they found a small island 
where the} sheltered themselves, and which the sense 
of their deliveiance disposed them to Call Puerto 
Santo, or the Holy Haven 

When they returned with an account of this new 
island, Hem if perfouned a pubhek act of thanks- 
giving and sent them again with seeds and cattle, 
and we are told b} the Spanish historian, that tney 
set tw o rabbits on shore which increased «o much 
m a few years, that they drove away the inhabi- 
tants, b} destro} mg their com and plants and w eie 
suffered to enjoy the island without opposition 

In the second or third v 0} age to Puerto Santo 
(for authors do not agree which), a thud captain 
called Perello was joined to the two former As 
they looked round the island upon the ocean they 
saw at a distance something which they took foi a 
cloud, till they percen ed that it did not change its 
place The} directed their cour e towards it, and 
in 1419 discovered another island covcied with 
trees which they therefore called Madera or the 
Isle of W ood 

Madei a was given to Vaz or Zarco who set fire 
to the woods which are reported b} Souza to have 
burnt for seven yeais together, and to have been 
wasted till want of wood was the greatest incon 
leniency of the place But gicen wood is not 
very apt to burn, and the heavy rains which fall m 

these 
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these countiies must surely have extinguished the 
conflagration, were it ever so violent 

Thcie was yet little progress made upon the 
southern coast, and Hemy's project was tieated as 
chimerical by many of his countiymen At last 
Gihanes , in 1433, passed the dreadful cape, to which 
he gave the name of Bajador , and came back to 
the wondei of the nation 

In two voyages moie, made in the two following 
years, they passed forty-two leagues farther, and m - 
the latter, two men with horses being set on shoie, 
wandered over the countiy, and found nineteen 
men, whom, accoidmg to the savage manners of 
that age, they attacked, the natives having jave- 
lins, wounded one of the Portuguese, and leceivcd 
some wounds from them At the mouth of a river 
they found scawolves in gieat numbers, and brought 
home many of then skins, which were much es- 
teemed 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the asso- 
ciates of Gihanes , was sent again, m 14 40, to bung 
back a caigo of the skms of scawolves He was 
followed in another ship by Nunno Tristam. They 
were now of stiength sufficient 1o venture upon 
violence, they therefore landed, and without either 
right or provocation, made all whom they seized 
their prisoneis, and brought them to Portugal, with 
great commendations both from the prince and the 
“nation. 

Henry now began to please himself with the suc- 
cess of his projects, and as one of his purposes was 
the conveision of infidels, he thought it necessary to 
impart his undertaking to the pope, and to obtain 

the 
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the sanction of ecclesnslical authority To this end 
Fernando Lopez d Azeiedo was despatched to Rome, 
who related to the pope and cardinals the great 
designs of Henry , and magnified his zeal for the 
propagation of religion The pope w as pleased w ith 
the narrative and by a formal bull, confeired upon 
the crown of Portugal all the countries which should 
be discov ered as far as India together with India 
itself, and granted sei eral privileges and indulgences 
to the churches which Henry had built in his new 
region** and to the men engaged in the navigation 
for discovery B) this bull all other princes were 
forbidden to , encroach upon the conquests of the 
Portuguese , on pain of the censures incurred by the 
crime of usurpation 

The approb ltion of the pope the sight of men 
whose manners and appeal ance were so different 
from those of Europeans , and the hope of gam fiom 
golden regions, which has been always the great 
incentive to hazird and discover), now began to 
operate with full force The desire of riches and of 
dominion, which is yet more pleasing to the fmey, 
filled the courts of the Portuguese prince w ith in- 
numerable adventurers from ver) distant parts of 
Europe Some wanted to be emplo) ed in the se irch 
after new countnes, and some to be settled in those 
which had been already found 

Communities now began to be animated by the 
spirit of enterpuse, and man) associations were 
formed for the equipment of ships, and the acqui 
sition of the riches of distant regions, which peihaps 
were alwa)s supposed to be moie wealth) as more 
remote 1 hese undertakers agreed to pa) the 

punce 
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these countiies must surely lime extinguished the 
conflagration, were it evei so violent 

Thcie was yet little progress made upon the 
southern coast, and Henry ' s pioject was treated as 
chimencal by many of Ins countiymen At last 
Gihanes , in 1433, passed dreadful cape, to which 
he gave the name of Bajador , and came back to 
the ivondei of the nation 

I11 two voyages more, made in the two following 
yeai s, they passed forty-two leagues farther, and m 
the latter, two men with horses being set on shore, 
wandered ovei the countiy, and found nineteen 
men, whom, accoidmg to the savage manners of 
that age, they attacked, the natives having jave- 
lins, wounded one of the Portuguese, and received 
some wounds fiom them At the mouth of a river 
the}’’ found seawohes in great numbcis, and brought 
home many of their skins, which were much es- 
teemed 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the asso- 
ciates of Gihanes, was sent again, m 1440, to bring 
back a cargo of the skins of seawolves He was 
followed m another ship by Nunno Tristam They 
were now of stiength sufficient io venture upon 
violence, they therefoie landed, and without either 
right or provocation, made all whom they seized 
their prisoneis, and brought them to Portugal, with 
great commendations both from the prince and the 
"nation. 

Henry now began to please himself with the suc- 
cess of Ins projects, and as one of his puiposes was 
the conveision of infidels, he thought it necessaiy to 
impart his undertaking to the pope, and to obtain 

the 
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the sanction of ecclesiastical authority To this end 
Fernando Lopez d' Azei edo was despatched to Rome , 
who related to the pope and cardinals the great 
designs of Henry, and m ignified his zc d for the 
propagation of religion Tiie pope w as pleased w ith 
the narrative and by a fonnal bull, confLired upon 
the crow 11 o {Portugal all the countries w Inch should 
be discovered as far as India, together with India 
itself, and granted sev eral privileges and indulgences 
to the chinches which Henry had built 111 Ins new 
region , and to the men eng gul in the navigation 
for discover} B} this bull, all other princes were 
forbidden to ,encroach upon the conquests of the 
Portuguese, on p un of the censures incurred by the 
crime of usurpation 

The approbation of the pope, the sight of men 
■whose manners and appeal ancc were so different 
from those of Europeans and the hope of gain fiom 
golden regions which has been always the great 
incentive to hazard and discover}, now began to 
operate with full force The desire of riches and of 
dominion, which is }ct more pleasing to the fmey 
filled the courts of the Portuguese prince w till m 
numerable adventurers from \er} distant parts of 
Europe Some wanted to he emploj ed in the se irch 
after new countries and some to be settled in those 
which had been already found 

Communities now began to be animated by the 
spirit of enterprise, and man} associations were 
formed for the equipment of ships, and the acqui 
sition of the riches of distant regions which peih"ps 
were ahva} s supposed to be moie wcilth} is more 
remote These undertakers agieed to piy the 

pi mcc 
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prince a fifth part of the profit, sometimes a greater 
share, and sent out the aimament at their own 
expense 

The city of La gas was the first that carried on 
tins design by conti lbution The inhabitants fitted 
out six vessels, undei the command of Lucarot , one 
of the punce’s houshold, and soon after fouiteeii 
moie were furnished foi the same pm pose, under 
the same commander; to those weie added many 
belonging to pi ivate men, so that m a short time 
twenty-six ships put to sea m quest of whatever 
foitune should pi esent 

The ships of Lagos wcie soon sepaialcd by foul 
weather, and the rest, taking each its own eomse, 
stopped at different parts of the Afi ican coast, from 
Cape Blanco to Cape Vercl Some of them, m 1444, 
anchored at Gomera, one of the Canaries, wheie 
they were kindly treated by the inhabitants, who 
took them into their seivice against the people of 
the isle of Palma, with whom they u eie at wai , but 
the Portuguese at their return to Gomera, not being 
made so rich as they expected, fell upon their fi lends, 
in contempt of all the laws of hospitality and stipu- 
lations of alliance, and, making several of them 
pnsoners and slaves, set sail for Lisbon 

The Canaries are supposed to have been knov n, 
however imperfectly, to the ancients, but 111 the 
confusion of the subsequent ages they weie lost and 
foi gotten, till about the year 1340, the Biscayners 
found Lucarot , and invading it (for to find a new 
countiy and invade it has always been the same,) 
brought away seventy captives, and some commo- 
dities of the place. Louis de la Cerda, count of 

Clei mont , 
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Clermont , of the blood 1 6yal both of 77 ance and 
Spam , nephew of John de la Cerda who called 
himself the Prince of Fortune, hid once a nnnd to 
settle m those islands, ind applj ing himself Hist to 
the king of Arragon , and then to Clement VI was 
by the pope crowned it Avignon, king of the Ca- 
naries, on condition tint he should reduce them to 
the true religion , but the prince altered his mind, 
and went into Trance to serve against the English 
The kings both of Castile and Portugal , though 
they did not oppose the pip'd grant yet complained 
of it, as made without their knowledge, and in con- 
travention of their rights 

The first settlement m the Canai les w is made by 
John de Jietancour , a French gentleman, for whom 
his kinsman, Robin de Braquement admual of 
Trance, begged them, with the title of King, from 
Ilenry the magnificent of Castile , to whom he had 
done eminent services John made lmnself master 
of some of the isles, hut could nc\ er conquer the 
grand Canary, and having spent all tint he had, 
went back to Europe, leaving Jus nephew, Massiot 
de Betancour , to take cue of his new dominion 
Massiot had a quarrel with the vicar-geneial, and 
was hkew lse disgusted by the long absence of Ins 
uncle whom the French king detained in Jus sei 
vice and being able to keep his giound no longer, 
he transferred his rights to Don Hem y, in e 
change for some districts m the Madera, whcicht 
settled his family 

Don Henry when he had purchased those islands 
sent thither in 1124, two thousand five liundrel 
foot, and an bundled and twenty horse but the 

army 
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army was too numerous to be maintained by the 
country. The king of Castile aftei wards claimed 
them, as conquered by his subjects under Betancour , 
and held under the crown of Castile by fealty and 
homage , his claim was allowed, and the Canai les 
weie lesigned 

It uas the constant piactice of Henry's naviga- 
tois, when they stopped at a descit island, to land 
cattle upon it, and leave them to breed, wheie, 
neithei wanting room nor food, they multiplied 
veiy fast, and furnished a veiy commodious supply 
to those who came afterwards to the same place 
This was imitated m some degiee by Anson, at the 
isle of Juan Fernandez 

The islands of Madera, he not only filled with 
inhabitants, assisted by aitificers of every kind, but 
procured such plants as seemed likely to flourish in 
that climate, and introduced sugar canes and vines, 
which afterwards produced a very lai ge revenue 

The trade of Africa now began to be piofitablc, 
but a gieat pait of the gam arose fiom the sale ot 
slaves, who were annually bi ought into Poitugal, 
by hundreds, as Lafitau 1 elates, and without any 
appeal ance of indignation or compassion, they like- 
wise imported gold dust m such quantities, that 
Alphonsus V coined it into a new species of money 
called Crusades, which is still continued in Por- 
tugal 

In time they made their way along the south coast 
of Africa, eastward to the country of the negroes, 
whom they found living m tents, without any poli- 
tical institutions, suppoitmg life, with \ery little 
labour, by the milk of their kine, and millet, to 

which 
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vi Inch those who inhibited the coast added fish 
dne l in the sun II iving never seen the natives or 
heard of the arts of Lui ope , they gi/ed with asto 
mshment on the ships when the} approached their 
coasts sometimes thinking them birds, and some 
times fishes according as their sails were spread or 
lowered, and sometimes conceiving them to be 
only phantoms which placed to and fro in the 
ocean Such is the account gn en by the historian, 
perhaps with too much prejudice against a negro*, 
understanding, who, though he might well wonder 
at the bulk and swiftness of the first ship would 
scarcely conceit c it to be either a bird or a fish, 
hut having seen nitty bodies floating in the 
water, would think it what it realiv is, a laige 
boat, and if he had no knowledge of anj means by 
\ h\ch separate pieces of timber m tv be joined 
together would form verv wild notions concerning 
its con*ti uction, or perhajis suppose it to be a hollow 
trunk of 1 tree, from some country where trees 
grow to a much greater height and thickness than 
in his own 

"When the Portuguese came to land, tliei increased 
the astonishment of the poor inhabitant®, who saw 
men clad in iron, w 1U1 thunder and lightning 111 their 
hands They did not understand each otliej, and 
signs arc a very imperfect mode of communication 
even to men of more knowledge than the negroes, 
so that thev could not easily negotiate 01 tiaffick 
at last the Poj tuguese laid hands on some of them 
to carry them home for a sample , and their dread 
and ama7cment was raised, says Lafitau to the 
highest pitch, when the Europeans fired their can 
Yol II 1 110ns 
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lions anrl muskets anions thini, and Huy wv ihni 
companions fall dead at their feri, without any 
enemy at hand, 01 any visible cause of then de- 
stiuction 

On vvhal occasion, 01 foi what purpose, cannons- 
and muskets were discharged amnn:; a people harm- 
less and scorn e, by sti angers v ho w ilhout any right 
■visited their roast, it is not thought neee-saiy to 
inform us The Por/upiu^e could fear nothing from 
them, and had Iherefoie no adequate provocation; 
nor is there any reason to belu v c but that they mui- 
dcicd the negroes m wanton merriment, pcihaps only 
to tr}* how many a volley would destiov, 01 wh.it 
would be the consternation of those that should 
escape. Vv r e aic openly told, that they had the less 
scruple concerning their treatment of the savage 
people, because they scarcely consideied them as 
distinct from beasts , and indeed the practice of all 
the European nations, and among others of the 
English barbarians that cultivate the southern islands 
of A me? ica, proves, that this opinion, however 
absuid and foolish, howevei v ricked and injurious, 
still continues to prevail Intci cst and pi ide harden 
the heait, and it is in vain to dispute against aval ice 
and power 

By these pi actices the first discoverers alienated, 
the natives from them , and vv henever a ship ap- 
peared, eveiy one that could fly betook himself to 
the mountains and the woods, so that nothing was 
to be got more than they could steal they sometimes, 
sui pnsed a few fishers, and made them slaves, and did 
what they could to offend the negiocs, and ennch 
themselves. This piactice of lobbeiy continued till 

some 
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-some of the negroes who had been enslaved learned 
the language df Portugal so as to be able to inter 
pret foi then countrymen, and one John Fernandes 
applied himself to the rieglo tong tie 

From this time bc^an Something like a regulot 
traffick, such is can snbaiSt between nations wherfe 
all the power is on one side fartd t factory \v as settled 
ail the isle -of irguniy undei the protection of a fort 
The profit of this Hew tiadew&slssigfted for a certain 
term to F& dinahdo Gomtz which seetiis to be the 
common method of establishing ti trade that is jet 
loo small to engage the f care of a nation and can 
•onlv beenhiged bj that attentibn which is bestowed 
by p iv ite men ttpbfi pm ate Jdv* Ullage Gomez 
continued the discovetacs to Cape Cathcrihi tw6 
•degrees and a half btyonfl the line * 

III the lattOi part of the rel 9 n Of Alplibnso V the 
aidour of di*>toveiy wok sotntwhat intermitted, and 
all commercial enterprises were intei hup ted bj the 
wai» in which he tv as engaged with vhrious sttfcCess 
But Join U who succeeded 1 cmg futtj convinced 
both of the hbnour and adv uit igc of extending his 
■donuniohs in countries hitheito unknown prose- 
cuted the' designs of prince Henry with the utmost 
tigouf and in 't short lime idded to hi£ other titled, 
that Of king of Guinea and of the coslst of Africa 
In 1463 in th£ fliird jear of tile leign. of John IF 
died prince, lieivry the first encourager 1 of remote 
navigation b} whose incitement patronage and 
example, distant nations h ive been made acquainted 
with each other, unknown countnes have been 
brought into general view and the pov er of Em ope 
has been extended to the lemotest parts of the world 
x ± What 
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What mankind has lost and gamed by the genius 
and designs of this pi nice, it would be long to com- 
pare, and very difficult to estimate Much know- 
ledge has been acquired, and much ciuelty been 
committed, the belief of lehgion has been iciy little 
propagated, and its laws have been outiageously 
and enormously violated The Europeans have 
scarcely visited any coast, but to giatify aval ice, 
and extend corruption, to anogate dominion 
' -without right, and piactise cruelty without incen- 
tive Happy had it then been foi the oppressed, if 
the designs of Henry had slept in Ins bosom, and 
surely moie happy foi the oppiessois But there is 
reason to hope that out of so much evil good may 
sometimes be pioduced, and that the light of the 
gospel will at last illuminate the sands of Africa , 
and the deseits of America , though its progie^s 
cannot but be slow, when it is so much obstructed 
by the lives of chustians 

The death of Henry did not interrupt the piogiess 
of kmg John, who was very strict in Ins injunctions, 
not only to make discoveries, but to secuie pos- 
' session of the countries that wei e found The pi actice 
of the first navigators was only to laise a cross upou 
the coast, and to carve upon trees the device of Don 
Hemy , the name which they thought it proper to 
give to the new coast, and any other information, 
foy those that might happen to follow them, but 
now they began to erect piles of stone with a cioss 
on the top, and engraved on the stone the arms of 
Portugal, the name of the king, and of the com- 
mander of the ship, with the day and year of the 
discovery This was accounted sufficient to proi e 

their 
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their claim to the new lands, which might be 
pleaded with justice enough against anj other 
JZuiopeans, and the rights of the original inhabit- 
ants were never taken into notice Of these stone 
records nine more were erected in the reign of king 
John , along the coast of Africa , as far as the Cape 
bf Good Hope 

The fortress 111 the isle oJArguin was finished, and 
it was found necessary to bin Id another at S Georgio 
de la Muia, a few degrees north of the line, to secuie 
thetride of gold dust winch was chicflj carried 
on at that place lor this purpo e a fleet w as fitted 
out of ten large and three smaller vessels freighted 
With materials for building the fort and with pro 
visions and ammunition for sik hundred men of 
whom one hundred were workmen and labourers 
Father Lafitau relates, in very particular terms, that 
these ships earned hewn stones, bricks, and timber 
for the fort, so that nothing remained but barely 
to erect it He does not seem to consider how 
small a fort could be made out of the lading of ten 
ships 

The command of this fleet was given to Dftn 
Ditgo dAzambue who set sail December 11, 1481, 
and reaching La Mina, January iq, 1482, gave im- 
mediate notice of hts arrival to Caramansa a petty 
prince of that part of the country, whom he v ery 
earnestly mv ited to an immediate conference 

Having received a message of civility from the 
negro chief, he landed, and chose a rising ground 
proper for his intended fortress, on which he planted 
a banner with the arms of Portugal » mid took pos 
session in the name of his master He then raised 
t 3 m 
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an altar at the fool of a gi eat tier, on which mas- 
was celebiated, the a hole assembly, says La fil'au, 
b leaking out mlo teais of demotion ai the piospect 
of inviting these baibai 011s nations to the piofession 
of the tiuC faith Being sccmc of the goodness of 
the end, they had no sciup.'e about the means, nor 
ever considcicd how differently fiom the plaintive* 
maityis and apostles they weic attempting to make 
pioselytes The fust ptopagatois of chustianity 
recommended their doctimcs by then suffering* 
and virtues, they enteied no defenceless temtoucs 
with swoids in then hands, they built no forts upon 
ground to which they had no light, 1101 polluted the 
purity of lelig ion with the avance of tiade, 01 in- 
solence of power 

What may still laise higher the indignation of a 
chustian mind, this puipose of piopagatmg truth 
appeals never to have bcensenously pm sued by any 
European nation , no means, whether lawful 01 
unlawful, have been piaetiscd with diligence and 
perseveiance for the conveision of savages When 
a foit is built, and a factory established, thciei cm ai ns 
no othei care than to glow rich It is soon found'’ 
1 that ignorance is most easily kept m subjection, and 
that by enlightening the mind with truth, baud 
and usurpation would made less practicable and 
less secuie 

In a few daj^s an interview was appointed be- 
tween Caramania and Azambue The Poitvgnesc 
ntteied by his mtei prefer a pompous speech, in which 
he made the negro punce large offeis of his mastei’s 
friendship, exhoitmg him to embiace the ichgion 
of his iiew ally , and told him, that as they came to 
13 . foiro. 
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foi m a league of friendship with lum, it vv as necessary 
that the} should build a fort, w Inch might sene as 
a retreat from their common enemies, and m 11 Inch 
the Portuguese might be always at hand to lend 
him assistance 

The negro, who seemed very well to understand 
"wlnt the admiral intended, after a short pause, 
returned an answer full of respect to the king of 
Portugal , but appeared a little doubtful what to 
de ermine with relation to the fort The com 
mandcr sav Ins diffidence, and used all Ins art of 
persuasion to overcome it Caramausa cither in 
fluced b) hope, or constrained b} fLar,cithei desirous 
to m ike them fnends, or not daring to m ike them 
enemies, consented, w ith a show of jo} , to that w Inch 
it was not in Ins power to refuse and the new 
comers began the next da} to break the ground for 
a foundation of a fort 

Witlnn the limit of their intended fortification 
were some spots appropriated to superstitious prac 
tices which the negroes no sooner perceived in dan 
ger of v lolation bj the spade and pickaxe, than thev 
ran to rmc and began to mteri upt the w ork The 
Portuguese pcisisted in their purpose and there lnd 
soon been tumult and bloodshed, had not the admiral, 
who was at a distance to superintend the unlading 
the materials for the edifice, been informed of the 
danger He was told at the same time, that the 
support of their superstition was only a pretence, 
and that all their rage might be appeased by the 
presents which the prince expected, the dch} of 
Which had greatly offended him 
T4 
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The Portuguese admual immediately ran to hfs 
men, piohibited all violence, and stopped the com- 
motion, he then bi ought out thepiesenis,and spread 
them with gieat pomp befoie the pi nice, if they 
were of no great value, theyweie laic, foi the nc- 
gioes had never seen such w oiulcis bcfoi e, they wcie 
theiefoie lecened with ecrtacy, and perhaps the 
Portuguese derided them for then fondness of tildes, 
without conuclei mg how many things demethen 
value only from their scaicity, and that gold and 
mbics would be tildes, if natiue had scattered them 
with less fiugahty 

The woik was now peaceably continued, and such 
was the diligence -with which the strangeis hastened 
to seeui c the possession of thecountiy that m twenty 
days they had sufficiently fortified thcimehes 
against the hostility of the negroes They then 
pioceededto complete their design A chinch -was 
built in the place wheie the fiist altai had been 
raised, on -which a mass -was established to be cele- 
hiated foi ever, once a daj'-, for the icpose of the 
soul of Henry, the hist mover of these discoi cries 

In this fort the admiral remained \i ith sixty soldiers, 
and sent hack the rest in the ships, with gold, slai es, 
and other commodities - It may be obseived that 
slaves were nevei forgotten, and that wheiever they 
went, they giatified their pride, if not their aiance, 
and brought" some of the natives, when it happened 
that they brought nothing else 

The Portuguese endeavoured to extend their 
dominions still farther They had gained' some 
knowledge of the Jaloffs, a nation inhabiting the 
coast of Guinea . , between the Gambia and Senegal, 

The- 
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1 he king of the Jaloffa being vicious and luxurious, 
committed the c-tre of the gov efnment to Bemom , 
his brother by the mother s side, in picfcrence to 
two other brothers by his father Bemom who 
wanted neither bravery nor prudence knew that 
Ins station vv as invidious and dangerous, and there- 
fore made an alliance with the Portuguese, and 
retained them m Ins defence b} hbeiality and kind 
ness At last the king vv as killed by the contriv ance 
of his brothers and Bemom was to lose his power, 
01 maintain it by war 

He had recourse m this exigence to his great 
allv the king of Portugal, who promised to support 
him on condition that lie should become a Christian, 
and sent in ambassadoui, accompanied with mis 
sionarles Bemom promised all that was inquired, 
ob]ectmg only that the time of a civ il war w as not a 
proper season for a change of religion, which Would 
alienate lus adherents but said, that when he was 
once peace ably established, he would not only env 
biacethe true ichgion himself but would endeavour 
the conversion of the kingdom 

This excuse was admitted, and Bemom delaj ed 
his com ersion for a > ear, lenevv mg his promise front 
time to time But the war was unsuccessful, trade 
was at a stand, md Bemom w as not able to p ly the 
money which lie bad bonowed of the Portuguese 
merchants, who sent intelligence to Lisbon of Ins 
dclijs and recened an ordvr from the king, com 
nianding them, under severe penalties, to return 
home 

B mom here saw his mm approaching and hoping 
that monev would pacifv all resentment boirowed 

of 
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of ln^ fi lends a sum sufficient to discharge Ins debts, 
and finding Hi at even this enticement would not 
delay the departure of the Port ng m ic, he cmbaikcd 
his nephew in then ships, with an hundred slaves, 
whom he presented to the knig of Pot Lngal , to solich, 
his assistance Tlie effect of this embassy he could 
not stay to know , foi being soon after deposed, he 
sought shelter m the foi tress of Ai gum, w hence he 
took shippmg foi Poifugal with twenty-five of his 
principal followcis. 

The king of Portugal pleased Ins own vanity and 
that of Ins subjects, by receiving Inm with great 
state and magnificence, as a might}- monaich who 
had fled to an ahv foi succoui m misfortune. All 
the loidb and ladies of the eouit were assemlfed, 
and Bcmoin was conducted vwth a splendid attend- 
ance into the hall of audience, wlicie the king lose 
from his thione to welcome him Bcmoin then 
made a speech w»th great rase and dignity, rcpie- 
sentmg his unhappy state, and imploring the favour 
of his powei ful ally The king was touched with 
}ns affliction, and struck by his wisdom 

The conveisionof Bcmoin was much desiied by 
the king, and it was therefore immediately pioposed 
to him that he should become a chnstian Eecle- 
siasticks were sent to mstiuct lum, and having now 
no more obstacles fiom mtciesg he was easily per- 
suaded to declaie himself whatever would please 
those on whom he now depended He was baptized 
on the third day of December 14S9, 111 the palace 
of the queen, with gteat magnificence, and named 
John aftei the kmg 


Some 
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Some time was spent m feists and sports on tins 
gre it occasion and the negroes signalised the nsclves 
b\ man> teats of audit}, fu sarp issing the power 
of Ein opeans , who hav mg moie helps o r ort, are le=s 
diligent to cultivate the qti ilitics of nature In the 
mean time twenty large ships were fitted out well 
manned, stored with ammunition, and laden with 
materials necessary for the eicc ion of a fort With 
tins powciful armament weie sent a great number 
of missionaries under the direction of Ah arez the 
1 mg s confe soi 1 lie command of this force, w Inch 
filled the coast of lfi tea with ten our, v as given to 
Pedro T az (V Amyia sum imed Bisagu who soon 
afte** tlie} had landed, 1 ot being well pleased with 
his expedition, put an end to its inconvemencie^ b\ 
stabbing 1 t man suddcnlv to the heart I he king 
he vrd of this outra c with great sorrov , hut did not 
attempt to punish the murderer 

1 lie king s concern for the restoration of Ben oin 
was not the mcic effect of kindness, he hoped by 
his help to f militate °re ttei designs lie now b^gar* 
to form hopes of finding aw a} to the rasf Indies > 
and of enriching Ins counJrv by that gainful com- 
merce, this he was encouraged to belie c piacti- 
cable by a map which the Moor* lad given to 
prmcp Henry and which subsequent discovcnes 
have shown to he sufficiently near to exaclnes „ 
where a passage round the south ea^t part of Africa 
was evident!} described 

Tiie king had another scheme yet more likely to 
engage curiosity, and not irreconcilable with Ins 
interest The vv 01 Id had foi some time been filled 
with therepoit of \ poweiful Christian ponce railed 

Pi ester 
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Putter John , whose country was unknown, and 
whom some, after Pa ulus Vendue, supposed to reigU 
in the midst of Asia, and otheis m the depth of 
Ethiopia , between the ocean and Red Sea The 
account of the Afi turn chii'-tians was confirmed by 
some Abyssimans who had tiavelled into Spain , and 
by some fuais that had usited the holy land, and 
the king was extremely desnous of then coircs- 
pondencc and alliance. 

Some obscure intelligence had been obtained, 
which made it seem piobable that A way might be 
found from the countries lately discoieicd, to those 
of this far-famed monaich In i486, an ambassadour 
came from the king of Bcmui to desne that pieach- 
eis might be sent to instruct linn and his subjects in the 
tiue ldigion He 1 elated that 111 the inland countiy, 
three hundred and fifty leagues eastw ai d fi om Bi min , 
was a mighty monarch called Oganc, who had juris- 
diction both spiritual and tempoial oici other kings , 
that the king of Bcmui and his neighbours, at tlieil 
accession, sent ambassadoms to him with iicli pic- 
sents, and received fiom lmn the mvestituie of their 
dominions, and the maiks of soVeieignty, which w eie 
a. kind of sceptre, a helmet, and a latten cross, with- 
out which they could not be consideied as lawful 
kings; that this great prince w r as ncier seen but 
on the day of audience, and then held but one 
of his feet to the ambassadour, who kissed it with 
great leverence, and who-*at his depaiture had a 
ci oss of latten hung on his neck, which ennobled 
him thenceforward, and exempted him fiom all 
spivilo offices. 


Bemoin 
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Bcvwm lntl liken isc told the kin" that to the east 
of the kingdom of Tombut, there n as among other 
princes one that ^ asneitherM ihometan nor idolater, 
but who seemed to profess a religion nc irljy resend) 
ling the Christian These informations compared 
with each other and with the current accounts of 
Pi ester John, induced the king to an opinion n Inch 
though formed omen hat at hazard is still belie\cd 
to be right, that !>} passing up the ri\tr Several his 
dominions w ouul be found It w as therefore ordered 
that w hen the fortress w as finished an it tempt should 
be mtde to pa«s upward to the source of the rner 
The design faded then, and hasneser ) ct succeeded 
Other w*n s likewise a ere tried of penetrating to 
the kingdom of Prcsler John for the \ ing lesohed 
to lea\t ncithet sea nor land unscarchcd till he 
should be found The two messengers who i ere 
sent first on this design went to Jn us a tern and then 
returned, bcim, persuaded that foi w ant of under- 
stinding the language of the coimtn it would be 
\ain or impossible to tra\el farther Two moic wee 
then desp itched one of whom w^PediodcCo illan, 
the other Alphonso dc Paua they pa«od horn 
Naples to ilcramlna and then tru tiled to Conn, 
fiom whence thej went to Aden a town of baba 
on the Red Sea neai its mouth YxoixitAden Paua 
set sail for nhiopia and Covtllan for the Indies 
Co illan \ lsitcd Canaiai , Calicut , and Goa 111 the 
Indies, and Sosula m the eastern Africa thence he 
leturned to Aden and then to Cano whcic he had 
agreed to meet Paua At Cano lie was informed 
that Paua was dead but he met with two Poilu 
guese Jews, one of whom bad guen the 1 mg an 

account 
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account of the situation and trade of Oimv< they 
bi ought orders to Con flan , that Ik should s< nd one 
•of them home v. ith the ■journal of hi*' liu\ck, and 
go to Orim is mill the other 

Coullan obeved the oideis, ending an exact ac- 
count of his adventmes to Lisbon, and pioceedmg 
v ith the otlici messenger to 0> //«/*, wheie having 
made Fuflicieiit inquiry, he sent Ins companion 
bomcsvaids with the carmans that wuo going to 
Aleppo , and embarking oner more on the Red SefL, 
aimed in lime at Aby^ima, and found the pi nice 
whom he h *cl sought so long, and w till suclulangeu 
Two ships weic c ent out upon the same seuich, of 
which Bai (hclomexo Diaz had the ( hief command ; 
they weie attended by a suiallei vessel laden with 
piovisions, that they might not ictuin upon pre- 
tence of want cithei {hit or feared 

Navigation was now* hi ought neaier to perfection. 
Tlie Po? faniese claim the lionoui of many mun- 

o * 

tions by w r hich the sailor is assisted, and which en- 
able lnm to leave sight of land, and commit lunwclf 
to the boundless occati Diaz had ordei s t o pi oct ed 
bevond the met Zanc, where Dicuo Can had 
stopped, to build monuments oflns discovenes, and 
to le<ive upon the coasts nogio men and women' 
well mstmctccl, who might mqinie after Pinter 
John, and fill the natives with levercncc for the 
Poi l ugliest* 

Diaz, with much opposition fiom his ciew, whose 
mutinies he lepressed, partly by softness and paitly 
by steadiness, sailed on till he leached the utmost 
point of Africa, which fiom the bad weathei that he 
met theie, he called Cab a Tormento^o, or the Capo of 

Sloims. 
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Storms Ilchvonhl have gone forward but hi* 
crew forced bin io return In bis w \y back he met 
the T ictuolLr , from which he Ind been parted nine 
months before, of the nine men w Inch w ere in it at 
the separation, v Jiad been killed b} the negroes, 
and of the three remaining one died for jov at tho 
sight of Ins friends Diaz returned to Lisbon in 
December 1187, and gne an account of bis vovage 
to the kmg who ordered the Cape of Storms to r be 
called thenceforw ml Cabo de Buena Dspei anza, 
or the Cape of Good Hope 

Some time before the expedition of Diaz, the 
liver Zaire and the 1 ingdom of Congo had been 
discovered b} Du go Can, who found n nation of 
negroes wlfo spoke a language winch tl 0«=e that 
v ere in Ins ships could not understand He landed, 
and the nitu£s, whom he expected to fly like the 
other anh ibitants of the coast, met them with con- 
fidence, and treated them with hindne s but Die Jo 
finding that they could not understand each othei, 
seized sonic of their chiefs and CJiricd them to 
Portugal, leavihg some of his own people m their 
roofn to learn* the language of Congo 

The negroes weie soon pacified, and the Portia 
guest left to their mercy were well treated and as 
the} by degrees giew able to make themsehes 
understood recommended themsehes their nation, 
and their religion The king of Portugal sent 
Diego back m a very shoit time with the negroes 
whom he had forced a va} , and when the} were set 
safe on shore the king of Congo concen ed so much 
esteem for Diego that he sent one of those who had 
returned back again in the ship to Lisbon, with 

tv 0 
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two young men despatched as ambassadoui s, to 
desire mstiuctois to be sent for the conversion of 
his kingdom. 

The ambassadours were honomably received, and 
baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was imme- 
diately fitted out for Congo , undei the command of 
Gonsalvo Sorza, who dying in Ins passage, was suc- 
ceeded m authonty by his nephew Bode? igo 

When they came to land, the king’s uncle, w ho 
commanded the province, immediately requested 
to be solemnly initiated into the. ehnstian religion, 
which was gi anted to him and his young son, on 
Easter day 1491 The father was named Manuel , 
and the son Antonio Soon afield aids the king, 
queen, and eldest pi nice, leceived at the font the 
names of John, Eleanor, and A Ip honso and a war 
breaking out, the whole army was admitted to the 
rites of Christianity, and then sent against the enemy''. 
They icturned victorious, but soon forgot their 
faith, and formed a conspn acy to restore paganism , 
a powerful opposition was raised by infidels and 
apostates, headed by one of the king’s younger 
sons ; and the missionaries had been destroyed had 
not Alphomo pleaded foi them and for chnstianity 

The enemies of religion now became the enemies 
of Alphomo, whom they accused to his fathei of 
disloyalty His mother, queen Eleanor , gained 
time by one artifice after another, till the king was 
calmed, he then heaul the cause again, declaied 
his son innocent, and punished Ins accuseis with 
death 

The king died soon after, and the tin one was 
disputed by Alphomo , supported by the Christians, 

and 
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and Aqtntmo his brother, followed by ‘the infidels 
A battle was fought, Aquitimo was taken and put 
to death and Christianity was for a time estibhshed 
in Congo blit the nation has relapsed into its 
former follies 1 

Such was the ^tateof the Portuguese naugntion 
when, in 1492, Columbus made the r daring and 
prosperous aoyage, which ga\c a new world to 
European curiosity and European cruelty He had 
offered Ins proposal, ind declared Ins expectations 
to king John of Portugal who had slighted him 
as a fanciful and rash projector, that promised what 
he had not reasonable hopes to perform Columbus 
li id solicited other princes, and had been repulsed 
with the same indignity , at last Isabella of Arragon 
furnished lnm with ships and haung found America 
he entered the mouth of the Tagus in lus return, 
and showed the natnes of the new countiy When 
lie w as admitted to the king s presence, he acted 
and talked w ith so much haughtiness, and reflected 
on the neglect which he had undergone with so 
much acrimony, that the courtiers, who saw their 
prince insulted, offe ed to destroy him , but the 
king, who knew that he desen td the reproaches 
that had been used and who now sincerely regretted 
his incredulity, would suffer no violence to be 
offered him, but dismissed him with presents and 
with honouis 

The Portuguese and Spaniards became now jea- 
lous of each other’s claim to countries w Inch neither 
had yet seen , and the Pope, to whom they appealed 
divided the new world between them by a line 
drawn from north to south, a hundred leagues west 

Vol H U ward 
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waul fiom Cape Vend and the Azores, gmng all 
that lies westfiom that lino to the Spurn m (h, and 
all that lies east to the Portuguese This a as no 
satisfactoiy division, for (he cast and ue>t nuM meet 
at last, blit that time v as then at a girat distance 
Aceoidmg to this grant, 1 lie Pin tvguese con- 
tinued their di«eo\ cries oast w aid, and became masteis 
of much of the coast both of Africa and the Inches ; 
but they seized much more than they could oceup 3 r , 
and while they were under the dominion of Spain, 
lost the greater part of then Indian tciiitorics 
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CONTAINING 

A GENERAL PLAN Or EDUCATION 


r J ''HE importance of Education is a point so 
A generally understood ind confessed that it 
would be of little use to attempt any new proof .or 
illustration of its necessity and ad\ antages 

At a time w hen so many schemes of education lia\ e 
been projected, so many proposals offered to the 
Pubhch, aO many schools opened for general know 
ledge, and so many lectures in particular sciences 
attended, at a time when mankind seems intent 
rather upon famihanswg than enlarging the several 
arts , and every age, sex, and profession, is iro ited 
to an acquaintance with those studies, which were 
formerly supposed accessible only to such as had 
devoted themselves to literary leisure, and dedi 
cated their powers to philosophical inquiries, it 
seems rather requisite that an apology should be 
made for any further attempt to smooth a path so 

* Published in 1748, by Dodsley 
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frequently beaten, or io lecommcnd attainments so- 
aidently pui sued, and so officiously dnccted 

That tins general desne may not be frustiated, 
oiu schools seem yet to want some book, which may 
excite cunosity by its variety, encourage dili- 
gence by its facility, and rewaid application by 
its usefulness In examining the tieatises hitherto 
offered to the youth of this nation, there appeared 
none that did not fail in one 01 other of these essen- 
tial qualities, none that weic not either unpleasmg, 
01 abstiuse, or crowded with learning, veiy laiely 
applicable to the pui poses of common life. 

Every man, who has been engaged m teaching, 
knows with how much difficulty youthful minds 
are confined to close application, and how leadily 
they deviate to any thing, lathei than attend to 
that which is imposed as a task That this dispo- 
sition, when it becomes inconsistent with the forms 
of education, is to be checked, will be readily 
granted, but since, though it may be in some degiee 
obviated, it cannot wholly be suppiessed, it is sui ely 
lational to turn it to advantage, by taking care that 
the mmd shall never want objects on which its fa- 
. -eulties may be usefully employed It is not im- 
possible, that this lestless desueof novelty, which 
gives so much tiouble to the teacher, may be often 
the stiuggle of the undci standing starting fiom 
that to which it is not by natuic adapted, and 
tiavcllmg in search of something on which it 
may fix with gieatei satisfaction For without 
supposing each man paiticulaily maiked out by 
lus genius foi particular peiformances, it may- 
be easily conceived, that when a numeious 

class 
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class of boys is confined indiscriminately to the 
•tame forms of composition, t lie repetition of tin 
same word 5 , or the explicit ion of thesimc senti 
ments, the employment must, either liy nature or 
accident, be less suitable to some tlim others, that 
the ideas to be contempt ited im\ be too difficult 
for the apprehension of one, and loo obvious fir 
that of another they m i\ be such as <ome under- 
standings cannot reach, though others look down 
upon them is below their rogird Tverv mind in 
its progress through the diftcrent stages of scholastick 
learning, must be often in one of the e conditions, 
must either flag with the I tbottr or grow wanton 
with the facility of the work a signed and 111 either 
state it natunllv turns aside from the trick before 
it Weariness looks out for relief, and leisure for 
employment, and surclv it is ration d to mdul, e the 
wanderings of both lor the ficultics which arc 
too lightlv burthened with the business of the da}, 
may with great propriety add to it some other 111 
quiry and he that finds himself over we mod by a 
task, which, perhaps with all Ins efforts, he is not 
able to perform, 15 undouhtedK to lie justified 111 
addicting himself rather to easier studies, tnd endca 
vouringto quit tint which is above his attainment, 
for that which nature Ins not mado him incapable 
of pursuing w ith adv antage 

Tint therefore tins rov ing curiosity may not he 
unsatisfied, it seems necessiry to scatter in its way 
such allurements as in ly withhold it from nn useless 
and unbounded dissipation such as may regulate 
it without violence and direct it without icstrunt, 
such as may suit every inclination, and fit every 
■k u 3 cipacitv , 
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capacitjr, majr employ the stiongci grams, by 
opeiationsof icason, and engage the les^ aetne or 
forcible mind, by supplying it with easj r knowledge, 
and obviating that despondence, which quickly 
prevails, when nothing appeals but a succession of 
difficulties, and one Inborn only ceases that another 
may be imposed 

A book intended thus to coi respond with all 
dispositions, and affoid enteitainment for minds of 
dilfcient poweis, is necessanly to contain ticatises 
on different subjects As it is designed for schools, 
though for the lnghei classes, it is confined wholly 
to such paits of knowledge as young minds may 
comprehend , and as it is di awn up for Readeis yet 
unexpencnced in life, and unable to distinguish the 
' useful from the ostentatious or unnecessary paits of 
science, it is lequisitc that a veiy nice distinction 
should be made, that nothing unprofitable should 
be admitted for the sake of pleasuie, noi any aits 
of attraction neglected, that might fix the atten- 
tion upon more impoitant studies 

These consideiations produced the book which is 
here offeied to the Publick, as better adapted to 
the gieat design of pleasing by instruction, than 
any which has hitheito been admitted into our 
seminal les of literature Thcie aie not indeed 
w ; antmg m the w r oild compendiums of science, but 
many w r eie written at a time wdien philosophy was 
imperfect, as that of G Valla , many contain only 
naked schemes, or synoptical tables, as that of 
Stiei ms, and otheis aie too large and voluminous, 
as that of AhtecLivs , and, what is not to be con- 
sidered as the least objection, they are generally m 
3 * a language. 
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*1 language, which, to bojs, is more difficult than 
the subject , and it is too lnrd a task to be con 
demned to learn a new science 111 an unknown 
tongue As 111 life, so m study, it is dangerous to 
do more things than one at a time , and the mind 
is not to be harassed V ith unnecessary obstructions, 
m a waj of which the natural and unavoidable 
asperity is such as too frequently produces despair 

If the language however hid been the only ob 
jection to any of the volumes aheady extant, the 
schools might havebeen supplied at a small expense 
by a translation, but none could be found that was 
not so defective, redundant, 01 erroneous, as to be 
of more danger than use It w as necessary then to 
examine, vv hether upon every single science there 
was not some treatise written for the use of scholars, 
vv Inch mi 0 ht be adapted to this design so that a 
collection might be made fiom different authors', 
without the necessity of writing new s) stems This 
search was not vvholty without success, for two 
authors w ere found, vv hose performances might be 
idmitted with little alteration But so widely does 
this plan differ from all others, so much has the 
state of many kinds of learning been changed or 
so unfortunately have th(^ hitherto been cultivated, 
that none of the other subjects vveie explained m 
such a m inner as was now requned and theiefore 
neither cue nor expense has been sj» ired to obtun 
new lights, and procure to tins book the merit 6f 
an original 

With whit judsrment the design has been formed 
1 and w ith vv h it skill it has been executed the learned 
world is now to determine But befoie sentence 
u 4 sh ill 
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shall pass, it is pioper to explain more fully vv hat 
has been intended, that censurcmny not be incurred 
by the omission of that which the original plan did 
not compiehcnd, to declaie more particulaily who 
they aie to vv hose msti uctions these tieatises pretend, 
that a charge of arrogance and piesumplion may 
be obviated, to lay clown the reasons which diiectcd 
the choice of the seveial subjects, and to explain 
moie minutely the mannei in which each particular 
pai t of these volumes is to be used 

The title has already declared, that these volumes 
aie particulaily intended for the use of schools, and 
theiefore it has been the caie of the authois to 
explain the seveial sciences, of which they have 
tieated, in the most familial manner , foi the mind 
used onlv to common expressions, and inaccurate 
ideas, does not suddenly conform itself to scholastick 
modes of leasomng, 01 conceive the nice distinctions 
of a subtile philosophy, and may be piopeilv initiated 
in speculative studies by an intiocluction like tins, 
m which the grossness of vulgar conception is 
avoided, without the obseivation of metaphysical 
exactness It is obsened, that in the couise of the 
natuial vvoild no change is instantaneous, but all its 
Vicissitudes aie gradual and slow, the motions of 
intellect pioceed in the like imperceptible pio- 
giession, and proper degrees of transition fiom one 
study to another are therefoie necessaiy , but let it 
not be charged upon the writers of this book that 
they intended to exhibit more than the dawn of 
knowledge, or pretended to raise m the nund any ~ 
nobler product than the blossoms of science, which 
moie poweiful institutions may ripen into fruit. 


For 
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For this reason it must not be expected that m 
the following pages should be found a complete 
circle of the sciences or that an y authors, non 
cleserv edly esteemed, should be rejected to make way 
foi what is here offered It w is intended by the 
means of these precepts not to deck the mind with 
ornaments but to piotect it from nakedness not 
to enuch it with affluence, but to supply it with 
necessaries The inquny therefore w is not what 
degrees of know ledge lie desir ible, but wh it are in 
most stations of life indispensably required, and 
the choice w is determined not by the splendour of 
anj part of iiteiatuie but by the extent of its use 
and the inconvenience which its neglect wis likely 
to produce 

I The prev alence of this consideration appears 
in the first part which is appropri ited to the humble 
purposes of teaching to read and speal and ante 
lelteis , an attempt of little magnificence, but m 
which no man needs to blush for having employed 
his time if honour be estimated by use Torpre 
cepts of this kind however neglected extend their 
importance as fdr as men are found whocommu 
mcate then thoughts one to another they are 
equ illy useful to the highest *»ud the lowest they 
may often contribute to make ignorance less inele- 
gant and may it not be obseived, that they arc 
frequently wanted for the embellishment even of 
learning ? 

In order to show the propei use of this part which 
consists of various exemplifications of such differ 
ences of style as require correspondent diversities of 
pronunciation, it w ill be pioper to inform the scholar, 

that 
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that there are m general thiec forms of style, each 
of which demands its particular mode ot elocution ; 
th z familiar, the solemn, and the pafhctick That 
in the familiar, he that reads is only to talk with a 
paper in his hand, and to indulge himself in all the 
lighter libei ties of \oice, as when he leads the com- 
mon articles of a news-paper, oi a cursory letter of 
intelligence or business That the solemn style, 
such as that of a senous nanalno, exacts an uniform 
steadiness of speech, equal, clear, and calm That 
for the palheficlc, such as an animated oiation, 
it is necessaiy the i oice lie regulated by the 
sense, vaiying and using with the passions These 
rules, w Inch are the most genei al, admit a great 
number of subordinate obsei \ ations, which must be 
particulaily adapted to eveiy scholar; for it is ob- 
servable, that though veiy few icad ivell, yet eieiy 
man eirs m a diffluent way But let one lemmk 
nevei be omitted* inculcate stiongly to every 
scholai the danger of copying the voice of an- 
other, an attempt which, though it has been often 
repeated, is always unsuccessful 

The impoitance of wilting letters with propiiety 
justly claims to be considei eel w ith care, since, next 
to the power of pleasing with bis presence, eveiy 
man would wish to be able to gi\ e delight at a dis- 
tance This great ait should be diligently’* taught, 
the rather, because of those letteis which aie most 
useful, and by which the genei al business of life is 
transacted, there arc no examples easily to be found. 
It seems the general fault of those who undeitake 
this pait of education, that they piopose, for the 
exercise of their scholai s, occasions which raiely 

happen ; 
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happen such as congratulations and condolences, 
and neglect those without which life cannot proceed 
It is possible to pass man} y c irs w ithoiit the neces- 
sity of \ nting panega richb or cpithalamiums, but 
every man has frequent occasion to stated contract, 
or demand a debt, or make i narrative of some mi- 
nute incidents of common life On these subjects 
therefore young persons should he taught to think 
pistlv, and write clenrlv, neatlv, and succinctly, lest 
they come from school into the world without any 
acquaintance with common affuis uid stand idle 
spectators of mankind in expectation tint some 
great event will gne them m opportunity to exert 
their rhctorick 

II The second place is assigned to ^camelry , on 
the usefulness of which it is utinecess iry to expatiate 
in an age when mathematical studies have so much 
engaged the attention of all classes of men Tins 
treatise is one of those which have been hoi rowed 
being a translation from thewoihof Mr Le &Icjc 
and is not intended as more than the first initiation 
In delivering the fundimental principles of geome- 
try it is necessary to proceed by slow steps, that each 
proposition may be fully understood before another 
is attempted Tor which purpose it is not sufficient 
that when a question is asked 111 the wouls of the 
book the scholar likewise can in the words of the 
book return the proper answer for this may be 
only an act of memory, not of understanding it is 
always proper to vary the words of the question, to 
place the proposition n different points of view, and 
to require of the learner an explanation in Ins own 
terms, informing him however when they are 1m 

propci 
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piopcr. By this method the scholai will become 
cautious and attentive, and the mastei will Jcnow 
with cei Unity the degiee of Ins proficiency Yet, 
though this 11 lie is geneially right, I cannot but 
recommend a precept of Pai dn*\ that when the 
student cannot be made to compiehend some paiti- 
cular part, it should be, for that time, laid aside, till 
new light shall aiise from subsequent obsenation 

When this compendium is completely undei stood, 
the scholar may pioceed to the perusal of Tacquet, 
afterwards of Euclid himself, and then of the mo- 
dern improvers of geomeh i/, such as Barrow , Kal, 
and Sir Isaac Newton 

III The necessity of some acquaintance with 
geography and astionomy will not be disputed If 
the pupil is born to the ease of a laigc fortune, no 
part of learning is more necessaiy to him than the 
knowledge of the situation of nations, on which 
their interest generally depend, if he is dedicated 
to any of the learned professions, it is scaicely pos- 
sible that he will not be obliged to apply himself m 
some part of his life to these studies, as no other 
bianch of literatuie can be fully compiehended 
without them, if he is designed for the aits of 
commerce 01 aguculture,some geneial acquaintance 
with these sciences will be found extiemely useful 
to him, m a word, no studies afford more extensile, 
more wonderful, or moie pleasing scenes; and 
theiefore there can be no ideas impiessed upon 
the soul, which can more conduce to its futuie 
entei tainment 

In the pursuit of these sciences, it will be proper 
to proceed with the same giadation and caution as 

in 
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in geometry And it is always of use to dccontc 
the nakedness of science, by interspersing such ob- 
&qr\ ations and mmtncs ns imj amuse the nnnd 
and excite curiosity Thus, m explaining the state 
of the polar regions, it might be fit to read the 
narrative of the Englishmen that wintered in Green 
land, which will make joung minds sufficiently 
cunous after the cause of such a Jcngtli of night 
tind mtenseness of cold, and man) stratagems of 
the «ame kind might be practised to interest them 
in all parts of their studies, and call m their passions 
to animate their inquiries When the} hare read 
this treatise, it will be proper to recommend to 
them Vaiemus s Geographv , and Gregory's Astro* 
nomj 

IV The study of chronology and history seems 
to be one of the most natural delights of the human 
mind It is not eis) to live without inqtming bj 
what means every thing was brought into the state 
m which we now behold it, or without finding m 
the mind some desire of being informed concerning 
the generations of mankirid that hav e been in pos 
session of the world before us, whether the} were 
better or worse than onr selves , or what good or 
evil has been derived to us from their schemes, 
practices, and institutions These aie inquiries 
which histoiy alone can satisfy, and Imfoiy can 
only be made intelligible by some knowledge of 
chronology , the science by which ev ents are ranged 
in their order, and the periods of computation are 
settled and which therefore assists the memoir b} 
method, and enlightens the judgment bv showing 

the 
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the dependence of one liaiKidion on annlhei. 
Accotdmglv it should he ddigentlv lnnik ..!ul 1o 
the scholar, that unions he fr <** m lie mind wn- 1 
idea of the time m uhi'li cadi man of • inineiu t 
lived, and rich action w a^ pcitomud, with *>01111* 
pnit of the conlcmpoiaty lnMoi\ oj the l of the 
woild, he mil ron-amic hi 1 - hie m leading, 

and daikon Ins nnnd mill .1 Cioud of unconnected 
events, his memory v. ill he puplc veil with di-tant 
tiansactions ie c embhng one anothei, and hi" te- 
flcclions be like a (beam m a f c \ c 1 , lnis\ and turbu- 
lent, but confused and indistinct 

The technical patl oi chronology, ot the art of 
computing and adjusting time, as it is \ eiy difii- 
cult, c o it is not of absolute necessity, but should 
lion ever be taught, so fat as it ran be learned 
without the loss of tho~e hours which arc recj lined 
for attainments of ncaici concern The student 
may 30m with this tieatisc Lc Clnc's Compendium 
of History, and afterwards may, fot the historical 
pait of chronology, procure Hcli icus\ and Isaa< - 
son\ Tables , and, if he is desnous of attaining the 
technical part, may fust peruse Holder's Account of 
Time, Hem nc s Ductor II istoucus, Stranchius, the 
first part of Pctuums's Rational nun Temp or urn ; 
and at length Scahger de Emendationc Tempo? um. 
And for instruction in the method of his historical 
studies, he may consult Hearne's Ductor Hist 07 icus, 
TFheare's Lectures, Raivlmson's Directions for the 
Study of History, and for ecclesiastical histoiy, 
Caue and Dnpm, Baronins and Fleury 
V. Rhetoric! and poetry supply life with its 

highest 
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highest intellectual pleasuies and in the hands of 
virtue are of great use for the impression of just 
sentiments, and recommendation of illustrious ex- 
amples In the practice of the c e great arts, so much 
more is the effect of nature than the effect of edu 
cation that nothing is attempted here but to teach 
the mind some general heads of observation, to 
which the beautiful passages of the best writers ma\ 
commonly be reduced In the use of this it is not 
proper that the teacher should confine himself to 
the examples before lnm for by that method he 
will never enable his pupils to make just application 
of the rules, bu having inculcated the true mean- 
ing of each figuie, he should require them to 
exemplify it b} their own observations, pointing 
to them the poem, or in longer w orks, the book or 
canto in which an example may be found, and 
leaving them to discover the particular passage In 
the light of the rules which the} have latel} 
learned 

Toi a farther progress m these studies, the} may 
consult Quintilian and Vossius * s Rhetorick, the 
ait of poetr} will be best learned from Bossu and 
Bohours m French together with Dry den s Essays 
andPiefaces the critical Papers of Addison Spence 
on Pope s Odyssey , and Trapps Preelections Poe 
ticee , but a more accurate and philosophical ac 
count is expected from a commentar} upon An 
stotle s Art of Poetr}, with which the literature of 
this nation will be in a short time augmented 

VI With regard to the practice of dr a mng s it 
is not necessary to giv e any directions the use of 
the treatise being only to teach the proper method 

of 
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of imitating' the figuies which are annexed It 
will be proper to incite the scholar to industry, by 
showing in other books the use of the art, and in- 
forming them how much it assists the appichension, 
and relieves the memory, and if they aie obliged 
sometimes to xcnte descuptions of engines, uten- 
sils, or any complex pieces of woikmanslnp, they 
will more fully apprehend the necessity of an ex- 
pedient which so happily supplies the defects of 
language, and enables the eye to conceive what 
cannot be conveyed to the mind any other nay 
When they have lead this tieatwc, and piacti^ed 
upon these fi suies, then theoiy may be impioved 
by the Jesuit's Pei spectn e, and then manual ope- 
rations ty othci figuies which may be easily pio- 
cured » 

VII. Logick, or the art of auanging and con- 
necting ideas, of foimrng and examining argu- 
ments, is univei sally allowed to be an attainment in 
the utmost degiee woithy the ambition of that 
hems; whose highest honoui is to be endued with 
reason, but it is doubted whether that ambition has 
yet been gratified, and whether the powers ot ratio- 
cination have been much impioved by* any systems 
of ait, or methodical institutions. The logick winch 
for so many ages kept possession of the schools, has 
at last been condemned as a me\e art of wrangling, 
of very little use m the puisuit of truth; and latei 
waters have contented themselves with giving 
an account of the operations of the mmd, marking 
the vanous stages of her pi ogress, and giving some 
geneiaf mles for the regulation of her conduct. 
The method of _ these wntei s. is here followed, 

but 
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but without a sen de adherence to an}, and with 
endeavours to make nnprov ement, upon all This 
work, however laboi iou^, his yet been fruidess, if 
there he truth in an observation very frequently 
made, that logicians out of the school do not reason 
better than men unassisted b} those lights which 
their science is supposed to bestow It is no 4- to be 
doubted but that logicians may be sometimes over 
bom by their pissions, or blinded by their pre- 
judices , and that a man may reason ill, as be may 
act ill, not because he does not know w hat is right, 
but because he does not regard it , yet it is not more 
the fault of his art that it does not direct him when 
his attention is withdrawn from if, than it is the 
defect of his sight that he misses ins V\ a} w hen he 
shuts his eyes Against this cause of errour there is no 
provision to be made, othervv ise than by inculcating 
the value of tmth, and the necessit} of conquering 
the passions But logick maj likewise fail to pro 
duce its effects upon common occasions for want 
of being frequently and famihaily applied, till its 
precepts may duect the mind imperceptibly as thd 
fingers of a musician are regulated bj lus knowledge 
of the tune Tins readiness of recollection is on?y 
to be procured by frequent impression , and therefore 
it will be proper, when logick has been onoe learned, 
the teacher take frequent occasion m the most easy 
and familiar conversation, to observe when its rules 
are presen ed, and when they are broken and that 
aftenvards he read no'authois without exacting of 
his pupil an account of every remarkable exempli 
fication, or breach of the laws of reasoning* 

Vol II X 


When 
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“When this system has been digested, if it be 
thought necessary to proceed farther m the study-" 
of method, it will be pioper to recommend Crousaz, 
Watts , Le Clerc , Wolfius , and Locke's Essay on 
Human Understanding^ and if there be imagined 
any necessity of adding the penpatetick logick, 
which has been, perhaps, condemned without a 
candid trial, it will be convenient to proceed to 
Sanderson , Wallis , Crackanthorp , and Aristotle. 

VIII To excite a curiosity after the works of 
God, is the chief design of the small specimen of 
natural history inserted in this collection,; which, 
however, may be sufficient to put the mind m mo- 
tion, and in some measure to direct its steps , but its 
effects may easily be improved by a philosophick 
master, who will every day find a thousand oppor- 
tunities of turning the attention of his scholars to 
the contemplation of the objects that surround 
them, of laying open the wonderful ait with which 
every part of the universe is formed, and the pro- 
vidence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation lie may lay befoie them the Religious 
Philosopher , Ray, Derham's Pliysico-Theology, to- 
gether with the Spectacle de la Nature , and in 
time lecommend to their peiusal Rondoletius and 
Aldrovandus. 

IX. But how much soever the reason may be 
strengthened by logick, or the conceptions of the 
mind enlaiged by the study of nature, it is neces- 
sary the man be not suffeied to dwell upon them so 
long as to neglect the study of himself, the know- 
ledge of his own station in the ranks of being, and 

his 
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Ins \anous relations to the innumerable multitudes 
■which surround him, and with winch his Maker 
has ordained Inm to be united for the reception and 
communication of happiness To consider these 
aright is of the greatest importance since from these 
arise duties which he cannot neglect Ft/ucli, 01 
morality therefore is one of the studies which 
ought to begin with the first glimpse of reason 
ind only end with life itself Other acquisitions 
arc merely temporal*} benefits except as the} con 
tribute to illustrate the know ledge, and confirm the 
practice of morality and piety w Inch extend their 
influence bey ond the grav e and increase our Irp 
piness through endless duration 

This great science therefore must be inculcated 
with care and assiduity such as its importance 
ought to incite in reasonable minds, and for the 
piosecntion of this design fit opportunities are 
alwajs at hand As the importance of logicH is to 
be shown by detecting f ilse arguments the excel 
lence of morality is to be di ph} ed by prov ing tilt 
deformity, the reproach, and the misery of all de 
\1at10ns from it Yet it is to ba remembered, that 
the laws of mere morality are no coercive power 
and, however the} maj by comiction of their fit 
ness please the reasoner in the shade, when the pas 
sions stagnate without rnipul e and the appetites 
are secluded from their objects, they w ill be of little 
force against the ardour of desire, 01 the vehemence 
of rage, amidst the pleasuies and tumults of the 
world To counteract the power of temptations 
hope must be excited by the prospect of leuards 
and fear by the expedition of punishment and 
\ 2 v irtue 
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virtue may owe her panegyi icks to moiality, but 
must derive her authority fiom religion 

When therefoie the obligations of morality are 
taught, let the sanctions of Christianity neier be 
forgotten; by which it will be shown, that they give 
strength and lustre to each other; lehgion vnll ap- 
peal to be the voice of reason, and moiality the will 
of God Under this article must be recommended 
Tally s Offices , Giotius, Puffendorf \ Cumberland's 
Laics of Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addison's 
Moral and Religious Essays. 

X Thus far the woik is composed for the use of 
scholai s, merely as they are men But it was thought 
necessary to introduce something that might be par- 
ticularly adapted to that country for which it is 
designed; and therefore a discourse has been added 
upon trade and commerce , of which it becomes 
eveiy man of this nation to understand at least the 
geneial principles, as it is impossible that any should 
be high or low enough not to be m some degree 
affected by their declension or prosperity. It is 
therefore necessary that it should be unnersally 
known among us, what changes of property are 
advantageous, or when the balance of tiado is on 
our side ; what are the products or manufactures of 
other countries, and how far one nation may m 
any species of traffick obtain or preserve supenonty 
over another. The theory of trade is yet but little 
understood, and therefore the piactice is often with- 
out real advantage to the publick, but it might 
be carried on with moie general success, if its prin- 
ciples were better considered, and to excite that 
attention is our chief design. To the perusabof this ' 
a book 
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book may succeed tint of Man upon Foreign 
Trade , Sir Josiah Child , Locke upon Coin, Daven - 
ant s Treatises, the British Merchant, Dictionnaire 
de Commerce, and, for an abstract or compendium. 
Gee, and an improvement that may hereafter be 
made upon his phn 

XI The principle* of laws and government come 
ne\t to be considered , by which men are taught to 
whom obedience is due, for what it is pdid, and in 
w hat degree it may be justly required Tins know 
ledge, by peculiar necessity, constitutes a part of 
the education of an Englishman, who professes to 
obey his prince according to the law, and who is 
himself a secondary legislator, as he gives his con- 
sent, by his representative, to all the laws by which 
he is bound, and lias a right to petition the great 
council of the nation, whenever he thinks they ate 
deliberating upon an act detrimental to the interest 
of the community This is therefore a subject to 
which the thoughts of a young man ought to be 
directed and that he may obtain such knowledge 
as may qualify him to act and judge as One of a 
free people let him be directed to add to this intro 
duction Fortescues Treatises, N Batons Historical 
Discourse on the Laws and Goi eminent of England 
Temple s Introduction, Locke on Government, touch's 
Elementa Juris Civihs, Plato Bedivivus Gurdons 
History of Parliaments and Hooker s Ecclesiastical 
Polity 

XII Having thus supplied the joung student 
with knowledge, it remains now that he learns its 
application, and that thus qualified to act his part, 
be bL at last taught to choose it Tor this purpose a 

x 3 section 
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section is added upon human life and manners , in 
■which he is canlioned against the danger of in- 
dulging his passions, of vitiating his habus, and 
depraving his sentimen/s He is instructed in these 
points by tlnee fables two of which were of the 
highest aulhouty m the ancient Pagan woild But 
at this he is not to lest , foi if he expects to be wise 
and happy, he must diligently study the Scmr- 
tures of Gon 

Such is the book now proposed, ns the fiist ini- 
tiation into the knowledge of things, which has 
been thought by many to be too long delayed m 
the present foims of education Whether the com- 
plaints be not often ill-grounded, may perhaps be 
disputed ; but it is at least reasonable to bcliei e, 
that gi eater pioficiency might sometimes be made ; 
that real knowledge might be moie early commu- 
nicated, and that childien might be allowed, with- 
out mjuiy to health, to spend many of those hours 
upon useful employments, which are geneially lost 
m idleness and play, therefore the publick will 
surely encourage an expeument, by which, if it 
faih, nobody is hint, and if it succeeds, all the 
future ages of the w orld may find adi antage , w Inch ' 
may eradicate or pieient vice, by turning to a 
better use those moments in which it is learned or 
indulged, and in some sense lengthen life, by teach- 
ing posterity to enjoy those y eai s which have hitherto 
been lost The success, and even the trial of this 
experiment, will depend upon those to whom the 
caie of oui youth is committed, and a due sense of 
the impoitance of then trust will easily prevail upon 
them to encourage a woik which puisues the design 

of 
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Cf improving education If anj part of the follow- 
ing performance shall upon trial be found capable 
of amendment if any thing c m be added or altered, 
so as to render the attainment of know ledge more 
easy, the Editor will be extremely obliged to any 
gentleman, particularly those w I10 are engaged m 
the business of teaching, for such hints or obScna 
tions os may tend tow ards the impro\ ement of this 
book, and will spare neither expense nor trouble in 
making the best use of their information 
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PREFACE 

TO 

ROLT’S DICTIONARY". 

TVTO expectation is more fallacious than that 
which ant hois fonn of the reception Minch 
their labouis mil find among mankind Scarcely 
an}' - man publishes a book, whalc\er it be, without 
believing that he has caught the moment when the 
pubhek attention is \ acant to his call, and the w orld 
is disposed in a paiticular manner to learn the art 
which he undertakes to teach. 

The writcis of this volume aie not so far exempt 
fiom epidemical prejudices, but that they likewise 
please themselves with imagining, that they ha\e 
reseived their labours to a piopitious conjuncture, 
and that this is the propei time for the publication 
of a Dictionaiy of Commeice 

The predictions of an author arc very far from 
infallibility, but m justification of some degree of 
confidence it may be properly obseived, that there 
was never from the eailiest ages a time in which 
tiade so much engaged the attention of mankind, 
or commercial gam w as sought with such general 
emulation Nations which have hitheito cultivated 
no art but that of wai, nor concened any means of 
increasing riches but by plunder, are awakened to 

* A n ew Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, compiled from 
the Information of the most eminent Merchants, and from the 
Works of the best Writeis on Commercial Subjects in all Lan- 
guages, by Mr. Rott. Folio, 1757. 


moie 
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more moflensn e industry Those whom the poshes 
sionof subterraneous treasures, have lohg disposed 
to accommodate themselves by foreign industry, 
are ai last convinced that idleness never will be rich 
The merchant is now invited to every port, manu- 
factures lie established in all cities, and princes who 
pist can v lew the sea from sonic single comer of 
their dominions me enlarging harbours, erecting 
mercantile companies, and preparing to traflich m 
the remotest countries 

Nor is the form of this work less popular than the 
subject It has lately been the practice of the learned 
to range knowledge by the alphabet, and publish 
dictionaries of every kind of literature This prac- 
tice has perhaps been carried too fir by the force 
of fashion Sciences in themseh es sy stcmatical and 
coherent are not very properly broken into such 
fortuitous distributions A diction iry of arithmetick 
or geometry can serve only to confound but com 
merce, considered in its whole extent seems to 
refuse any other method of arrangement, as it com 
prises innumerable particulars unconnected w ith each 
other, among which there is no reason why any 
should be hist or last better tlnn is furnished by 
the letters th it compose then names 

We cannot indeed boast ouisehes the inventors of 
a scheme bo commodious and comprehensive The 
French , among innumerable projects for the promo 
lion of tiaffick, have taken care to supply their 
merchants w ith a Dictionnaire de Commerce , col 
lectvd with great industry and exactness but too 
laige for common use, and adapted to their own 
trade This book, as w ell as otheis, has been care 
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fully consulted, that our met chants may not be 
ignorant of any thing known by their enemies or 
rivals. 

Such, indeed, is the extent of om undertaking, 
that it was necessary to solicit c\eiy information, to 
consult the hung and the dead. 'I he gieat quali- 
fication of him that attempts a work thus general, is 
diligence of inquiry. No man lias opportunity or 
ability to acquaint himself \\ rth all the subjects of a 
comma cial dictionary, so as to describe from his 
own knowledge, 01 assert on Ins own experience 
lie must theiefore often depend upon the veracity 
of others, as every man depends m common life, and 
have no oilier skill to boast than that of selecting 
judiciously, and arranging properly. 

But to him w ho considers the extent of our sub- 
ject, limited only by the bounds of natuie and of 
art, the task of selection and method will appear 
sufficient to overburden industry and distinct atten- 
tion Many blanches of commerce aie subdivided 
into smaller and smallei pai ts, till at last they become 
so minute as not easily to be noted by observation. 
Many interests are so wov en among each other as 
not to be disentangled without long inquiry $ many 
arts are industriously kept secret, and many practices 
necessary to be known, aie carried on in parts too 
remote for intelligence. 

But the knowledge of trade is of so much im- 
portance to a maiitime nation, that no labour can 
be thought great by which information may be ob- 
tained , and therefoi e we hope the reader will not 
have reason to complain, that, of what he might 
justly expect to find, any tiling is omitted. 


To 
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To give ? detail or analysis of our work is very 
difficult, a volume mtcnJel to contain whatever is 
requisite to bt kno vn by ev erv trade , necessarily 
becomes so nn cdlaneous anti unconnected as not 
to bet a ih icduoiblo to lie ids, yet sincere pre- 
tend in some me' , i>ureto tre it of trafiick a a science, 
and tom ke that regular and systematical which 
has hitherto been to a great degree fortuitous and 
conjectur il and has often succeeded by chance 
rather than by conduct, it will be proper to show 
thata distribution of parts lias been attempted winch, 
though rude and inadequate will at least presen c 
some order, and enable the mind to take a methodi- 
cal and successive view of tins design 
In the dictionarv which we here offer to the pub- 
lick we propose to e hibit the materials , the places, 
and the means of trafiick 

The materials or subjects of traffick are xohateier 
is bought and sold , and include therefore cvey manu- 
facture of art and almost every production of nature 
In giving an account of the commodities of 
nature, whether those which are to be used 111 their 
original state as drugs and spices, or those which 
become useful n hen they reccue a neu form from 
human art, as flax cotton, and metals, we shall show 
the places of tlieir production the manner in which 
they grow the art of cultivating or collecting them, 
their discriminations and varieties, by which the 
best sorts are known from the woise, and genuine 
from fictitious the arts by which they aie counter- 
feited, the casualties by which they arc impaired 
and the practices by which the damage is palliated 
or concealed "We shall likewise show their virtues 

and 
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and rises, and trace them through all the changes 
which they undergo. 

The lnstoiy of manufactuies is liken ise delivered. 
Of every ailificial commodity the manner m which 
it is made is m some measure described, though it 
must be remembeied, that manual operations are 
scarce to be conveyed by any words to him that 
has not seen them Some general notions may how- 
ever be affoided . it is easy to comprehend, that 
plates of iron are foimed by the pressuie of rollers, 
and bais by the strokes of a hammer ; that a cannon 
is cast, and that an anvil is forged But as it is to 
most tLaders of more use to know when their goods 
are well wrought, than by what means, care has been 
taken to name the places where every manufacture 
has been carried furthest, and the marks by which 
its excellency may be ascertained. 

By the places of trade are understood all poits, 
cities, or towns, wheie staples are established, manu- 
factures are wrought, or any commodities are -bought 
and sold advantageously. This part of our work 
includes an enumeration of almost all the remark- 
able places m the world, with such an account of 
their situation, customs, and pioducts, as the mer- 
chant would require, who being to begin a new 
trade m any foreign country, was yet ignorant of the 
commodities of the place, and the manners of the 
inhabitants 

But the chief attention of the merchant, and con- 
sequently of the author who wntes for merchants, 
ought to be employed upon the means of trade, which 
include all the knowledge and practice necessary to 
the skilful and successful conduct of commerce. 

The 

i 
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The first of the means of trvlo is proper education, 
ii Inch maj confer a competent shill in numbers to 
be afterwards completed m the counting house by 
observation of the manner of stating neeounts awl 
regulating boohs, -which is 011c of the fi vv ars which 
having been studied in proportion to its importance, 
is earned es far is use can require The counting- 
house of an accomplished merchant is a school of 
method, where the great science nmy he leimedof 
ranging particul irs under gr ncrals, of bringing the 
different parts of a transaction together, inti of show- 
ing atone view a long series of dealing ami exchange 
Let no man venture into 1 vrge business while he is 
ignorant of the method of ngulating boohs, neier 
let him imagine that any degree of natural abilities 
will enable him to supply tins deficiency , or presene 
multiplicity of affairs from inextricable confusion. 

Tins is the study, without which all other studies 
w ill be of little ae ad , but tins alone is not sufficient. 
It w ill be necessary to learn many other tilings which 
however may be easily included in the preparatoiy 
institutions sucli as an exact hnow ledge of the 
neigh/s and measures of different countries, and some 
skill in geography and navigation, with which tins 
book mayperhapssufficiently supply him 

In navigation considered as part of the shill of 
a merchant, is included not so much the irt of 
steering a ship, as the I now ledge of the sea coast, 
and of tile different parts to vv Inch Ins cargoes are 
sent, the customs to be paid , the passes permis- 
sions or certificates to be procured, the hn/ards of 
every voyage, and the true rate of insurances To 
this must be added, an acquaintance with the poll 

cies 
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cies and arts of othci nation*, as noli those to whom 
the commodities «ue sold, as of those w ho carry goods 
of the same kind to the same market, and who are 
therefoic to be watched as rnals endeavouring to take 
advantage of evoiy cnour, nnscairiage, or debate 
The chief of the mean s of trade is money , of winch 
our late refinements m traffick have made the 
knowledge extremely difficult The mei chant must 
not only inform himself of the vaitous denomina- 
tions and value of foreign coins, togethei mill their 
method of counting and i educing; such as the 
millenes of Portugal and the lures of Fiance, but 
he must learn what is of inoic difficult attainment, 
the discount of exchanges, the natme of curicnt 
paper, the principles upon which theseveial banks 
of Europe aie established, the real value of funds, the 
true ci edit of tiadmg companies, with all the souices 
of profit, and possibilities of loss 

All tins he must learn merely as a private dealei, 
attentive only to Ins ow r n advantage, but as evoiy 
man ought to consider himself as part of the commu- 
nity to which he belongs, and while he piosecmes Ins 
own interest to piomote hkewise that of Ins country, 
it is necessary for the tradei to look abroad upon 
mankind, and study many questions which aie per- 
haps more properly political than mercantile 

He ought therefoie to consider v eiy accmately 
the balance of tiade, 01 the piopoiticn between 
things expoited and imported, to examine what 
kinds of commerce aie unlawful, eithci as being 
expiessly piolnbited, because detu mental to the 
manufactuies or other interest of his country, as the 
exportation of silver to the East Indies, and the 

introduction 
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introduction of Trench commodities, or unlawful 
in itself, as the traflick for negroes lie ought to 
be able to state with accuracy, the benefits and mis- 
chiefs of monopolies, and exclusive companies, to 
inquire into the arts which have been practised b> 
them to make themselves necessary, 01 b} thur op- 
ponents to make them odious He should inform 
himself what trades are declining, and what are 
improvable when the adv intage is on our side, and 
when on that of our riv als \ 

The state of our colonies is ilw a\ s to be diligently 
surveyed, that no advantage maj bt lost which they 
can afiord, and that ever} opportunity nia} he im- 
proved of increasing their wealth ind power, or of 
making them useful to then mother cottntrj 

There is no knowledge of more frequent use than 
that of duties and impost, w hether customs paid at 
the ports or excises levied upon the manufacturer 
Much of the prosperity of a trading nation depends 
upon duties properly apportioned , so that what is 
necessaiy may continue cheap and what is of use 
only to luxury maj in some measure atone to the 
pubhek for the mischief done to individuals Duties 
may often be so regufated as to become usefuf even 
to those that pa} them, and they may be likewise 
go unequally imposed as to discourage honesty, and 
depress industry, and give temptation to fraud and 
unlawful practices 

To teacli all this is the design of the Commerci il 
Dictionary, which, though immediately and pri 
manly w ntfcen for the merchants, w ill be of use to 
ev ery man of business or curiosity Thei e is no man 
who is not in some degree a merchant, who has not 

something' 
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something to buy and something to sell, and who 
does not therefore want such msti uctions as may teach 
him the true value of possessions or commodities 

The descriptions of the productions of the earth 
and water, which this volume will contain, may be 
equally pleasing and useful to the speculatist with 
any other natui al history , and the accounts of va- 
rious manufactures will constitute no contemptible 
body of expei imental philosophy. The descriptions 
of ports and cities may mstiuct the geographer as 
well as if they were found m books appiopuated 
only to Ins own science ; and the doctrines of funds, 
insurances, currency, monopolies, exchanges, and 
duties, is so necessary to the politician, that with- 
out it he can be of no use eithei in the council or 
the senate, nor can speak or think justly eithei on 
war or trade 

We therefore hope that we shall not repent the 
labour of compiling this woik; nor flatter ourselves 
nnieasonably, m piedictmg a favourable leception 
to a book which no condition of life can render 
useless, which may conti lbute to the advantage of 
all that make or leceive laws, of all that buy 01 sell, 
of all that wish to keep or improve their possessions, 
of all that desne to be rich, and all that desne to be 
wise * 

* Of this preface, Mr Boswell informs us that Di Johnson 
said he never saw Rolt, and never read the book <c The Book- 
sellers wanted a pieface to a Diclionaiy of Trade and Commeice. 
I knew very well what such a Dictionary should be, and I viote 
a preface accordingly ” This may be believed , but the book is 
a most wretched fan ago of articles plundered without acknow- 
ledgment, or judgment, which, indeed, was the case with most 
of Rolt’s compilations. C- ' 
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PRETACE to the TRANSLATION 


OF 

FATHER LOBO’S VOYAGE 
TO A B\ SS1NIA* 


? J ’HE following relation is so curious and en 
tertaming and the dissertations that accom 
pan^ it; so judicious and instructive, that the trans 
lator is confident Ins attcm jt lands in need of no 
apolog), whatever censures may fill on the per 
formance 

The Portuguese trav ellcr contrary to the general 
vein of his countrymen, has amused his reader with 
no romantich absurdities or incredible fictions v\ hat 
ever he relates, whether true or not, is at least pio 
liable, and lie who tells nothing c\ceeding the hounds 
of probability, lias a right to demand that they 
should believe him who cannot contradict him 
lie appears by Ins modest and unaflccting narra 
tion to have desci ibed things as lie saw them, to 
hive copied natuic from the life and to have con 
suited his senses not Ins imagination He meets 
with no basilisks that destroy with their eyes. Ins 
crocodiles devour their prey w ithout tears , and his 
cataracts fall from the rock without deafening the 
neighbouring inhabitants 

* Tor an account of this booh see the Life of Dr Johnson 
prefixed to this Ldition 

Voi ir 
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The leadei will heie find no regions cursed with 
niemediable bairenness or blest with spontaneous' 
fecundity, no peipetual gloom or unceasing sun- 
shine, nor aie the nations hcie dcscubed eithei 
devoid of all sense of humanity, or consummate in 
all pm ate and social l nines here aie no Hottentots: 
without lelig ion, polity, 01 articulate language , no 
Chinese peifectly polite, and completely shilled in 
all sciences he will chscoici wliaf will always be 
discoveied by a -diligent and impartial mquuer, 
that whcrevci human natuie is to be found, tlicie is 
a mixtuie of Mce and mi tue, a contest ol passion 
andieason, and that the Cieatoi doth not appear 
paitial m his distubutions, but has balanced in most 
countnes then paiticular mconvemencies b}* pai- 
ticulai favouis 

In his account of the mission, wlieie his lciacity 
is most to be suspected, he neithei exaggerates 
oveimuch the ments of the Jesuits, if w r c consider 
the partial regard paid by the Portuguese to their 
countrymen, by the Jesuits to their society, and 
by the papists to their chui ch, nor aggiavates the 
vices of the Ahyssinians , but if the reader wall not 
be satisfied with a popish account of a popish mis- 
sion, he may have recouise to the Histoiy of the 
Church of Abyssinia , written by Dr Gecldes, m w Inch 
he will find the actions and sufferings of the mission- 
anes placed m a diffeient light, though the same m 
which Mr Le Grand, with all his zeal foi the Ro- 
man chui ch, appeals to have seen them 
_ . This learned dissertator, however valuable for Ins 
industiy and eiudition, is yet more to be esteemed 
for having daied so fieely in the midst of Fiance, 
i to 
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to declare Ins disapprob ition ofthe patriarch Oviedo s 
sanguinary zeal, who ms continually importuning 
the Portuguese to beat up then drums for mission 
aries 11 ho might preich the gospel with swords 
in their hands and propagate by desolation and 
slaughter the true worship of the God of peach 

It is not easy to forbear reflecting with how little 
reason these men profess themselves the followers of 
JESUS, who left this great characteristic! to his 
disciples that they should be known bj/ loving one 
another, by unnersal and unbounded chanty and 
benevolence 

Let us suppose an inhabitant of some remote and 
supeiiour region yet unskilled in the ways of men, 
having read and considered the precepts of the 
gospel and the example of onr Saviour, to come 
down m search of the true church, if he would not 
inquire after it among the cruel the insolent, and 
the oppressive among those who are continually- 
grasping at dominion ov er souls as w ell as bodies , 
among those who are employed 111 procuring to 
themselves impunity for the most enormous v illumes 
and studying methods of destroying their fellow- 
creatures, not for their dimes Dut their errours , if 
he would not expect to meet benevolence engaged 
in massacies or to find mercy in a court of mquisi 
tion — he would not look for the true church m the 
church of Pome 

Mi Le Gland lias given m one dissertation an 
example of great moderation, in deviating horn the 
temper of his religion, but in the others has left 
proofs, that learning and honesty are often too 
w eak to oppose prejudice- He has made no scrapie 
a 2 of 
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of prefenmg the testimony of father Du Bernal to 
the waitings of all the Portuguese Jesuits, to whom 
he allows gieat zeal, but little learning, without 
giving any other reason than that his favoimte was 
a Frenchman This is wilting only to Ficnchncn 
and to papists a piotestant would be desnons to 
know, why he must imagine that father Du Bernal 
had a cooler head 01 more knowledge, and why 
one man, who=e account is singular, is not moic 
likely to be mistaken than many agicemg m the 
same account 

If the Poilugucse were biassed by any parhctilat 
views, anothei bias equally pow crful may have de- 
flected the Ficnchman fiom the tiutli, foi they evi- 
dently write with conti ary designs the Portuguese, 
to make then mission seem moie ncce*saiy, endea- 
vouiedto place m the stiongest light the differences 
between the Abyssinian and Roman church, but the 
great Ludolfits, laying hold on the advantage, re- 
duced these latei w 1 itei & to pi oi e their confoi nuty 

Upon the whole the conti oveisy seems of no gieat 
impoitance to those who believe the Holy Scup- 
tures sufficient to teach the way of salvation, but, 
of whatevei moment it may be thought, there are 
no pi oofs sufficient to decide it 

His discourses on indifferent subjects will dneii 
as well as instruct, and if either m these, or m the 
relation of father Lobo, any argument shall appear 
■unconvincing,' or description obscure, they aie 
defects medent to all mankind, which however aie 
not too'iashly to be imputed to the authois r being 
sometimes perhaps moie justly chargeable" on the 
translator 


In 
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In this translation (if it nvn be 0 called) great 
liberties hate been taken, 11 Inch, ulietlier justifiable 
or not, slnll be f urly confessed, and let the judicious 
part of mankind pardon or condemn them 

In the first part the grea Cst freedom h is been 
used, in reducing the narntion into a narrou com 
pass , «o that it is bt no means a translation, but in 
epitome m it Inch, it bother ct era tilin', either useful 
or entertaining be compused, (lie compiler is least 
qualified to determine 

In the lecount of lbgssmia and the continuation, 
the authors bate been folloncd tilth more cxact- 
ne's, and as fen pas'tges appeared either insigni- 
ficant or tedious, feu hate been cither shortened or 
omitted 

The dis ertations are the only part 111 tilncli an 
exact translation has been attempted, and cten in 
those, absti acts are sometimes gu on instead ofhteral 
quotations particularly in the first and sometimes 
other parts bate been contracted 

Set oral memouals and letteis, tt Inch are printed 
at the end of tile dissertations, to scenic Hie credit 
of the foregoing nauatne, are entirely left out 
It is hoped tint aftei this confession, it hooter 
shall compare this attempt tilth the original if he 
shall find no proofs of fraud or p irtiahty , it ill can 
dully oteilook any failure of judgment 
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f | n HOUGH criticism has been cultivated in 
* every age of learning, by men of gieat abilities 
and extensive knowledge, till the rules of writing 
aie become latliei buidensome Than instructive to 
the” mind , though almost eveiy species of composi- 
tion lias T 5 ecn the subject of paiticular treatises, and 
given bn th to definitions, distinctions, piecepts, and 
illustrations, yet no cntickof note, that has fallen 
within my observation, has hitherto thought sepul- 
chral inscriptions worthy of a minute examination, 
or pointed out with pioper accuiacy their beauties 
and defects 

The 1 casons of this neglect it is useless to inquire, 
and perhaps impossible to discovei , it might be 
justly expected that this kind of \\ 1 itmg would have 
been the fa\ouiite topick of cnticism, and that self- 
love might have pioduced some lcgaid foi it, in. 
those authois that have ciowded libiaiies with ela- 
boiate disseitations upon Homer ; since to affoid a 
subject for heroick poems is the pnvilege of very 
few, but eveiy man may expect to be lecoicled m an 
epitaph, and therefore finds some interest m pi o- 

” This was one of the numejous small pieces Dr Johnson 
wiote for the Gentleman’s Magazine, and appealed theie m 
1740 
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\idmg that his memory mi) not suffer bj an 
unskilful panegvnck 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity descnc 
to have an) part 111 the regulation of our studies, 
Lpitvpjis seem entitled to more than common re 
gard, as the) arc probablv of the same age with the 
art of writing Hie most ancient structures in the 
world, the F) ramuK are supposed to he sepulchral 
monuments, winch either pride or gr ititudc erected , 
and the same passions which incited men to such 
laborious and expensive methods of presen mg their 
own memor), or that of their benefactors, would 
doubtless incline them not to neglect an) easici 
means by which the same ends might be obtained 
Nature and reason ha\e dictated to ever) nation, 
that to presen (Tgood actions from oblivion is both 
the interest and duty of mankind and therefore w c 
find no people acquainted w ltli the use of letters, 
that omitted to grace the tombs of their heroes and 
wise men with panegyrical inscriptions 

To c famine, therefore, in w hat the perfection of 
EpiTAriis consists, and what nilcs are to beobsened 
m composing them, will be at least of as much use 
as other critical inquiries, and for issigning a feu 
hours to such disquisitions great examples at least, 
if not strong reasons, may he pleaded 

An Epitaph, as the woul itself implies, is an 
inscription on the tomb and in its most extensile 
import may admit indiscriminately satire or praise 
But as malice has seldom pioduccd monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto laised have been 
the work of friendship and benevolence, custom has 
conti acted the original latitude of the ivord , so that 
a 4 it 
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it signifies m the geneml acceptation an Disruption 
e/wiovcn on a tomb in honoin of the pci wn din a u tl 

As honoin s aie paid to the dead in oidn to incite 
othcis to the imitation oi then excellencies the 
principal intention of Ei»n apiis is to perpetuate 
the examples of i ntue, that the tomb of a good man 
may supply the want of his pieseucc, and \eneia- 
tion foi Ins mcmoiy pioducc the same cfiect as the 
obsen at ion of his life Those Epitaphs are thcre- 
foic the most perfect, v, Inch *-01 mi tue m the 
strongest light, and ate best adapted to exalt the 
readci’s ideas and louse Ins emulation 

To this end it is not always necessaiy to recount 
the actions of a heio, 01 cmnneiatc the wiitmgs c>f 
a philosophei , to imagine such mfoimations ne- 
cessaiy, is to detract Horn then character^, 01 to 
suppose then woiks moital, 01 then aohiciemcnts 
in dancer of being foi gotten The bare name of 

ys O O 

such men answeis every pm pose of a long msciip- 
tion. 

Had only the name of Sn Is uc Nr v. tox~ been 
subjoined to the design upon Ins monument, instead 
of along detail of his discovenes, which no philo- 
sophei can want, and which none blit a philosophei 
can undeisfcand, those, by whose dncction it was 
raised, had done more honoin both to him and to 
themselves 

This indeed is a commendation which it reqnucs 
no genius to bestow, but w Inch can nei ci become 
vulgar or contemptible, if bestow r ed until judg- 
ment, because no single age pioduces many men 
of merit supenoui to panegvnck None but the 
first names can stand unassisted against the attacks ' 
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of time, and if men ruscd to reputation by accident 
or caprice lime nothing but then names cngrav cd 
on their tomb? there 1? (huger lest in 1 fen y cars 
the inscription require in interpreter I Inis lime 
their expeditions been disippointed nho honoured 
Pictts of Mnandola nith this pompous epitiph 

Ihc situs est Ficus 'll 1 11 \N not. A, extern nount 
j Ct Ta^us et Ganges forsan et Antipodes 

His mme, then celebrated in the remotest corners of 
the earth, is non ilmost foi gotten, ind his no h=, 
then studied admire <1 mil ippl uided, ire now 
mouldering in obscurity 

No t m dignity to the hire mme is i short chi 
ne ter si mple mtl um dorne d, u ithout exaggeration 
supcrlitues, _or_rlietorieh Such ncre the in crip 
tions 111 use imong the ltomane, m winch the tie 
tones giined by their emperours u ere commemoi ited 
by 1 single epithet is Cmsir Get manats, C-csir 
Dacicut, Gcrmamcus llhjnuts Such uonld be 
this epitaph, Isxacus NVwaoxus, natwa: It^tous 
imesli^atis hie qmcscil 

But to fir the greitest pirt of mini, ind 1 longer 
encomium is necessity for the publication of their 
virtues ind the preson ition of then memories 
mil m the composition of these it is tint irt is 
principal!! requited ind precepts therefore may be 
useful 

In writing El itapiiv one circumstance is to be 
considered which affects no other composition the 
place m which they ire now commonly found le 
strains them to 1 puticulir air of solcmnitv, and 

debars 
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clebais them fiom the admission of all lighter or 
gayer ornaments In this it is that the style of an 
Epitaph necessanly diffeis from that of an Ellgy. 
The custom of buiying our dead either in or near 
our chinches pci haps ongmallv founded on (na- 
tional design of fitting the mind foi lehgious exer- 
cises, by laying bcfoie it the most affecting pi oof 
of the unceitamty of life, makes it pioper to exclude 
from our Epjmapiis all such allusions as aie con- 
tiary to the doctnnes foi the piopagation of which 
the chinches aie elected, and to the end foi uhu.li 
those who peruse the monuments must be supposed 
to come tlnthei Nothing is, therefoie, moiendi- 
culous than to copv the Roman mscuptions, ivlnch 
weie engraven on stones by the'lngh way, and com- 
posed by those who gcneially 1 effected on moitahty 
only to excite m themsehes and otheis a quicker 
relish of pleasme, and a moie luxurious enjoyment 
of life, and whose regal d for the dead extended no 
farther than a wish that the eaith might he light 
upon them 

All. allusions to the heathen mythology are tlieie- 
foie absuid, and all legard for the senseless lemams 
of a dead man impel tinent and superstitious One 
of the hist distinctions of the pumitive Christians, 
was then neglect of bestowing gai lands on the dead, 
in which they are icry lationally defended by 
their apologist m Mnintius Fein “ We lavish no 
<c flowers noi odours on the dead,” says he, “ because 
cc they have no sense of fiagiance 01 of beauty” 
We piofess to leveience the dead, not for then sake, 
but for our own It is theiefoie always with in- 
dignation 01 contempt that I lead the epitaph on 

CoiUcy 3 
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Co oley, a man, whose learning and poetry were Ins 
lowest meats 

A urea dam laic roll taut (ua senpta per orbem , 

Lt fama eternum 1 ms, divine Poita, 

Hie placida jaceas reqme , custodial tirnam 
Cana Fid s ngi/eniijue peremn lampnde Musa: * 

Sit sacer tile locus, ncc quis temeraritis ausit 
^ acrilega turbare maiiu zenerabilc b upturn 
Jntacti maneant miweant per rcubt dulccs 
Cow leu cineres, sercentque immobile saxum 

To pray that the ashes of a friend may he undis- 
turbed, and that the divinities that fnoured him 
in his life mav watch forever round him to pre 
serve ht» tOmb fiom violation, and drive sacrilege 
away is onH rational m him who behoves the soul 
intei e*,ttd in the repose of the body, and the powers 
which he invokes for its protection able to preserve 
it To censuit such c\pios ions as contrary to leli 
gion or is it mat ns of heathen superstition, would 
be too gieat a degree of seventy I condemn them 
only as uninstriictive and unaflecting as too ludi- 
crous for reverence or grie£ foi Christianity and a 
temple 

That the designs and decorations of monuments 
ought likewise to be foimed with tile - same regard 
to the solemnity of the place, cannot be denied 
Jg an established principle, that all ornaments owe 
Jheir beauty to^thci r prop riety The same glitter 
of dress that adds graces to gayety and youth, 
would make age and dignity contemptible Charon , 

With his boat, is far from heightening the awful 
grandeur of the universal judgment, though diawn 
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bv Angelo himself, not is it ea<-y to undine a gioator 
absimhty than that of giacmg the walls of a < lin-tian 
temple w rth the figuic of Man leading a hero to 
battle, 01 C///>/dV spotting lound a Mrgm Thr pope 
who defaced the statute of the deities at the tomb 
of Samunarnn , is, m im opinion, nioie easih to bo 
defended, than he that ( \ected them 

It is foi the same icason nnjnopei to addicts the 
Epitaph to the passengoi, a rustom v lueli an m- 
indicious \ dictation foi anliqmli mtiodm t d again 
at the leuial o( lotto; and v, inch, among many 
othcis, Pinnuihin sttlleted to mislead him m Ins 
Epitaph upon the hoe it o( Jinny king ol Fmnct , 
who was slabbed In Chmcnf the monk, whali i et 
deseties to be iiweited, lot the sake of showing how 
beauttfiil men improptieUcs may become, m the 
hands of a good w t net . 

Adsta.ziatoi , it doh nyun uus 
('01 lugi'* nto ( undt’ui sub mat man, 

Qui jam Guilts* Jttut hut units dedit 
Tutus, i audio lutiic kiistnht s icarnts 
jibs, vialot, cl dolt ugum uus 

Inf the monkish ages) however ignoiant and un- 
polished, the Epitaphs were dimvn np with lat 
greater propnety than can be shown in those which 
moie enlightened tunes baie pioduced. 

Osctte pio Amrna miscmstn Peccafous , 

was an addiess to the last degiec sinking and so- 
lemn, as it bowed naturally from the icligion then 
believed,' and awakened m the lender sentiments of 
benevolence foi the deceased, and of concern for 

Ins 
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1n» own happiness There was nothin trifling or 
ludicrous nothin" tint did not tend to the nobh si 
end, the propigitiou of pictv, and the inert a c of 
dev otion 

It nn\ soom \cr\ superfluous trt h\ it don n as 
the first mlt for writing I rrru its tint the mine 
of the deceived is not to lx omitted nor should I 
hue thought ncli n piece pt necc^in, Ind not the 
practice o r the grea < t \ n or shown, th it it h k 
not been sufficiently rc^nhd In most of the 
poetical EiiTuirs the mines for whom thev \ ere 
compo eel, nn\ be. sought to no purpose, being 
onlv prefi ed on the monument Jo t\po e the 
"bsnidiU of tin omission, it is onl\ mco^sarv to 
ask bo\ the 1 rim ns v Inch !me outlived the 
stones on v Inch tlxv were in cribed would ln\c 
contributed to the inform it on of poterit\, bid 
the) wanted the mines of tlio e whom thev celc- 
br ited 

In draw «ii" the cliarictcrof the deceased, tliere 
are no rules to bcoVe-vcd v Inch do not eqmllv 
rcl ile to other compositions I lie praise ought not 
to be generd bee msc the mind is lost m the extent 
of an} indefinite idea, md cannot be. affi cted with 
what it cannot comprehend When \ c hear only 
of a good or gre it in m \ c 1 now not in what el iss 
to place lum, nor h uc an} notion of his ch iracter, 
distinct fi om that ol a thousand others Ins example 
can have no cflect upon oui conduct, as we have 
nothing remarkable or eminent to propose to our 
mutition The I i ita i ir composed b\ Ennuis for 
Ins own tomb Ins bofli the fiults la^t mentioned 


Xcmo 
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Nemo vie deioicf hiuumi s, vcc fauna, jh hi 
Font Cm 2 ^o/?/o vnu’ per oia vnitm. 

The reader of this Epitaph recedes scarce any 
idea fiom it, he neithei conceives any veil elation 
foi the man to whom it belongs, nor is instructed 
by u hat methods this boasted reputation is to be 
ol tamed. 

Though a scpulchial msciiption is piofessedly a 
panegyrick, and, theiefoie, not confined to histo- 
rical impartiality, yet it ought alwa'v s to be written 
with legal d to tmth No man oughl to be com- 
mended for virtues which he nevei possessed, but 
whoever is curious to know Ins faults must mqunc 
after them m other places , the monuments of the 
dead aie not intended to pel petuate the memory of 
crimes, but to exhibit patterns of virtue On the 
tomb of Mcecenas his luxuiy i-> not to be mentioned 
with Ins munificence, nor is the pioscnption to find 
a place on the monument of Augustus 

The best subject for Epitaphs is private \ irtue ; 
virtue exei ted in the same circumstances m which 
the bulk of mankind aie placed, and which, theie- 
fore, may admit of many mutatois He that has 
delivered Ins countiyfiom oppiession, 01 fieed the 
rvoikl fiom ignorance and enour, can excite the 
emulation of a veiy small numbei , but he that has 
lepelled the temptations of povcity, and disdained 
tofiee himself fiom distress at the expense of his 
i irtue, may animate multitudes, by his example, 
to the same firmhess of heait and steadiness of 
lcsolution 

Of this kind I canfiot foibear the mention of 
two Gieck inscriptions, one' upon a man whose 

writings 
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writings ire well known, tile other upon 1 person 
whose memorj ispresenul onlv in her ITn wu, 
who both lived 111 shverv the most cihnntous 
estate m human life 

'ZA'-pn n nr f tr sura /tra-ra c Mr 

Xai tj eJixsvn iw tv ( u w/ / r 

Zosima qua solo fnl ohm corporc s r~a, 

C orport, mine etiain Ultra facta fin 

Zosim \ who in her life could onl\ line lief Lodv 
enslaved, now finds her bod) Itkcui e cl at liberty 

It is impossible to retd tins Lnririr without 
being animated to bear the evils of life with con 
«tancy,and tosuppoit the dignity of human nature 
under the most pressing afflictions both by the c\- 
nmple of the heroine, w hose gi i\ c we behold and 
the prospect of that state m which, to use the lan 
guage of the inspired w riters, “ The poor ce we from 
their labours, and the weary be at re-d 1 

1 lie other is upon LpiclcluSy the Stoich plido 
gopher 

An?©- E'TomrrQ' Aroftn xat tux erarrtf^ , 

Kai zscurv If©- xat AOa am; 

Seirus Eric tftus, mutt hit us corporc vai 
Patiperieqtie Irus antique puma DiU/n 

c Epictetus, who lies here was a slave md a cripple 
poor as the beggar in the pi o verb, and the favourite 
of Heaven 

In this distich ia computed the noblest panegy- 
nch, and the most important instruction Vi c may 

learn 
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learn ftom it, ihat uituc i-. impiai lie able in no 
condition, since E/m Ictus' could *coommcml himself 
to the repaid of Iloaien, amidst tin. 1< mptatiom of 
])Ovci ty and slavery sla\ ci\ , w Inch lias alv. a\ ■> been 
found so (lesliiRfnc to vnluo, that in mam lan- 
guages a sla.\ e and a thic f aie r* pieced by the same 
woul And v. e mo\ he like*’*, i?e admonished In it,- 
not to lav any sticks on a man's outoard uictim- 
fuanees, m making an estimate of his teal \alue, 
since Eputclu r the beggar, the Clippie, and the 
shu e, \\ as the fa\ om itc ol I lea^ c n 
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POLITICAL ESSAYS 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

STATE Or AITAIRS IN M,DCC,LVI* 

r 1 ''HE time is now conic in which cvcrj English 
man expects to be informed of the national 
affairs, and m Inch he Ins a right to have that 
expectation gratified Tor whatever nn) be urged 
by mini ters, or tho*e whom vanity or interest make 
the followers of ministers, concerning the necessity 
of confidence in our governoun* and the presump 
tion of prying with profane eyes into the recesses 
of policy it is evident, that this reverence can be 
claimed only by counsels jet unexecuted, and pio 
jects suspended in deliberation But when a design 
has ended in miscarriage oi success, when every eje 
and every ear is witness to gcnci d discontent, or 
general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to 
disentangle confusion, and illustrate obscunty, to 

• Published first in the Literary Magazine h, IV from July 
15 to August i<j 170G Tins periodical work \ os published by 
Richardson in Paternoster Row, but was discontinued about two 
years after Dr Johnson wrote many articles which have been 
enumerated by Mr Boswell and there are others which I should 
be inclined to attribute to him from internal evidence C 

Vo I II Z show 
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show by what causes eveiy event was produced, and 
m what effects it is likely to tei inmate • to lay down 
with distinct particularity what lumour always 
huddles m general exclamations, or peiplexesby 
undigested nairatives, to show whence happiness 
or calamity is den\ed, and whence it may be ex- 
pected, and honestly to lay befoie the people uhat 
inquiry can gather of the past, and conjecture can 
estimate of the future 

The general subjectof the present waris sufficiently 
known It is allowed on both sides, that hostilities 
began in Amei ica, and that the French and English 
quanelled about the boundaries of their settle- 
ments, about grounds and rivers to which, I am 
afi aid, neither can show any other light than that 
of powei, and which neither can occupy but by 
usuipation, and the dispossession of the natural loids 
and original inhabitants Such is the contest, that 
no honest man can heartily wish success to either 
party 

It may indeed be alleged, that the Indians have 
granted large tracts of land both to one and to the 
otliei ; but these grants can add little to the validity 
of our titles, till it be experienced how they were 
obtained • for if they were extorted by violence, or 
induced by fraud, by thieats, which the misenes 
of other nations had shown not to be vain, or by 
promises of which no peiformance was ever intended, 
what are they but new modes of usuipation, but 
new instances of ciuelty and tieachery > 

And indeed what but false hope or resistless terrour 
can prevail upon a weaker nation to invite a stionger 
into their country, to give their lands to sti angers 

‘ whom 
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whom no affinity of manners, or sinnlitmle of opi- 
nion, can be slid to recommend, to permit them to 
build towns from which the mines are excluded, 
to raise fortresses bv which they arc intimidated, to 
settle themsehes with such strength, that the} can- 
not afterw ards he expelled, but are for cv er to remain 
the masters of the original mil ihitants, the dictator* 
of their conduct, and the arbiters of their fate } 

When we see men acting thus against the precepts 
of reason, and the instincts of nature, we cannot 
hesitate to determine, that by some means or other 
they were debarred from choice, that the} were 
lured or fi ighted into compliance, that the} either 
granted 011I} what the} found nnpbssiblc to keep, or 
expected advantigos upon the faith of their new 
inmates, which there was no purpose to confer upon 
them It cannot be said, that the Indians on 
ginally invited us to their coasts, we went uncalled 
and unexpected to nations who had no imagination 
that the earth cont lined an} inhabitants so distant 
and so different from themselves AVe astonished 
them with our ships, with our arms, and with our 
general supenorit} The} } iclded to us as to beings 
of another and higher rice, sent among them fiom 
some unknown regions with power which naked 
Indians could not resist, and which the} were there- 
fore, b} ever} act of humility, to propitiate, that 
they, w I10 could so easily destroy , might be induced 
to spare 

To tins influence, and to this only, are to be attri 
buted all the cessions and submissions of the Indian 
princes, if indeed any such cessions were ever made. 
Of which we have 110 witness but those who claim 

fiom 
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from them, and tlic*ic is no gieal malignity in <niS' 
peeling, that those who Inn e lohbed have also lied 

Some colonics indeed hav e been established more 
peaceably than otheis The utmost extiennty of 
wrong has not alw ays been practised , but those that 
have settled m the now world on the fairest teims, 
have no other meiitthan that of a scmcner who 
rums in silence, over a plundcm that seizes by force •> 
all have taken what had othci owners, and all have 
had tccourse to aims, lathei than quit the prey on 
tvhich they had fastened 

The American dispute between the French and 
us is therefore only the quairel of two lobbeis for 
the spoils of a passenger, but as lobbers hav e terms 
of confedeiacy, which they aie obliged to observe 
as membeis of the gang, so the English and French 
may have lelative lights, and do injustice to each 
othei, while both aie mjuinig the Indians And 
such, indeed, is the present contest ♦ they have parted 
the noithern continent of America between them, 
and are now disputing about their boundaries, and 
each is endeavouimg the destiuction of the othei by 
the help of the Indians, whose interest it is that both 
should be deployed 

Both nations clamour with gieat vehemence 
about mfi actions of limits, violation of tiealies, 
open usuipation, insidious aitifices, and breach of 
Faith The English 1 ail at the peifidious French , 
and the French at the encioachmg English , they 
quote treaties on each side, chaige each othei with 
aspiring to universal monarchy, and complain on 
either part of the insecuiity of possession neai such 
turbulent neighbours. , 


Thiough 
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Through this mist of controvert it cm raise no 
■wonder that the truth is not easily discovered 
When a quarrel has been long earned on betn ecn 
individuals, it is often tery hard to tell b\ whom 
it was begun Every fact is darkened In distance, 
by interest, and by multitudes Information is not 
easily procured from far, those whom the truth will 
not fnour will not step v ol untarily forth to tell it, 
and where there are many agents, it is easi for 
eiery single action to be concealed 

All these causes concur to the obscurity of the 
question, “By whom were hostilities in iincncii 
commenced ” Perhaps there ncter can be re 
membered a time tn which hostilities had ceased 
Two powerful colonies inflamed with immemorial 
rivalry, and placed out of the superintendence of 
the mother nations were not likely to be long at 
rest Some opposition was always going forward, 
some mischief was every day done or meditated, 
and the borderers w ere always belter pleased wath 
w hat they could snatch from their neighbours, than 
what they lnd of then own 

In tins disposition to reciprocal invasion a cause 
of dispute never could be wanting T.he forests and 
deserts of Amaiia ire without landmarks, and 
therefore cannot he particularly specified in stipu- 
lations the appellations of those wide extended 
regions have in every mouth a different meaning, 
and are understood on either side os inclination 
happens to contract or extend them AVIio has yet 
pretended to define liovv much of America is included 
in Brazil, Mexico, or Peru ? It is almost as easy 
to divide the Allantic ocean by a line, is dearly 
z 3 to 
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lo ascci tain the limits of those uncultivated, unin- 
habitable, umneasmcd legions 

It is likewise to be considered, that contracts 
concerning boundanes are often left vague and in- 
definite without necessity, by the dcsneof each party, 
to interpiet the ambiguity to its own advantage 
when a fit oppoitunity shall be found. In forming 
stipulauons, the commissaries aie often ignorant, 
and often negligent, they aie sometimes weary 
with debate, and conti act a tedious discussion into 
geneial teims, or refei it to a formei tieaty, which 
was never undei stood The weaker part is always 
afraid of leqninng explanations, and the stronger 
always has an intei est in leaving the question un- 
decided thus it will happen, v ithout great caution 
on either side, that after long treaties solemnly lati- 
fied, the rights that had been disputed aie still 
equally open to controversy 

In America , itrnay easily be supposed, that theie 
aie tracts of land not yet claimed by either party, 
and therefoie mentioned in no tieaties, which }^et 
one or the othe^ may be afteiwaids inclined to oc- 
cupy, hut to these! vacant and unsettled countries 
each nation may pietend, as each conceives itself 
entitled to all that is not expressly gi anted to the ' 
other 

Here then is a perpetual giound of contest • every 
enlaigement of the possessions of either will be con- 
sideied as something taken from the other, and 
each will endeavour to legam what had nevei been 
clauned, but that the other occupied it 

1 hus obscuie in its onginal is the Ameucan con- 
test., It is difficult to find the hist invader, or to tell 
i where 
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where invasion properly begins, but I suppose it is 
not to be doubted, that after the last war, when the 
French had made peace w ith such apparent superi 
ont}, they naturally began to treat us with less re 
spect m distant parts of the world and to consider us 
as a people from w hotn the} had nothing to fear, and 
who could no longer piesume to contravene their 
designs, or to check their progress 

The powei of doing wrong with impunitv seldom 
waits long for the will and it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, that in Amenta the Frenth would avow their 
purpose of aggrandizing themselves with at least as 
little reserve as in Europe We may therefore rea 
dil} believe that the} were unquiet neighbours 
and had no great regaul to right, which they be- 
lieved us no longei able to enforce 

That in forming a line of forts behind our colo 
mes, if in no other part of their attempt, they had 
acted against the general intention if not against 
the literal terms of treaties can scarcely be denied , 
for it never can be supposed that we intended to be 
enclosed betvv een the sea and the Fi ench garrisons, 
or preclude ourselves from extending our plantations 
backwards to any length tint our convenience 
should require 

With dominion is conferred every thing tint can 
secure dominion He tint Ins the coast has likewise 
the sea to a certain distance , he th it poshes e» a for- 
tress has the right of prohibiting another fortiess to 
be built w ltlun the command of its cannon "When 
tliciefore we planted the coast of North A merit a, 
ave supposed the possession of the inland region 
granted to an indefinite extent, and every nation 
z 4 tint 
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that settled m that pait of the world, seems, by the 
pei mission of eveiy other nation, to have made the 
same supposition m its own favour 

Here then, peihaps, it will be safest to fix the justice 
of oui cause, hei e we ai e apparently and indisputably 
injured, and this mjuiy may, accoidmg to the prac- 
tice of nations, be justly 1 esented. Whether we have 
not m return made some encioachments upon them, 
must be left doubtful, till our piactices on the Ohio 
shall be stated and vindicated There are no two 
nations confining on each othei, between whom a 
Avar may not always be kindled with plausible pre- 
tences on either part, as there is always passing be- 
tween them a leciprocation of mjuiies, and fluc- 
tuation of encroachments 

Fiom the conclusion of the last peace perpetual 
complaints of the supplantations and invasions of 
the French have been sent to Europe fiom our colo- 
nies, and tiansmitted to our ministers at Pans, where 
good woids were sometimes given us, and the piac- 
tices of the American comm andeis wei e sometimes 
disowned, but no redress was evei obtained, noi is it 
probable that any piohibition was sent to America 
We were still amused with such doubtful pi onuses 
as those who ai e af 1 aid of war are ready to intei pi et 
in their own favour, and the Fiench pushed foiwaid 
their line of foi tresses, and seemed to resolve that 
befoie our complaints were finally dismissed, all 
lemedy should be hopeless. 

We likewise endeaioujed at the same time to 
form a barrier against the Canadians by sending a 
colony to Neio Scotland, a cold uncomfoi table tiact 
pf ground, of which we had long the nominal pos- 
session 
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session before i e really began to occupy it To this 
those were united u hom the cessation of hit rieprn ed 
of employment, and made burdensome to their 
country, and settlers were illuied thither by many 
fallacious descriptions of fertile i alleys and dear 
shies What effects these pictures of Jitici u an bap 
pmess had unon mj countrymen, I uas ncier m 
formed, but I suppose i eiy few sought proi ision in 
those frozen regions, 11 hom guilt or poiertt did 
not dine from their natne country About the 
boundaries of this nen colony there n ere some dis- 
putes, but as tlici e ii as nothing y et n orlli a contest, 
the pouer of the Fiench u is not much everted on 
that side some disturbance 11 as lion ei er gn en, anil 
some skirmishes ensued But peihups being peopled 
chiefly uitli soldiers, uho would rather Inc by plun- 
der than by agriculture, and who consider war as 
their best trade, New Scotland uould be more 
obstinately defended than some settlements of fir 
greater value , and the French are too 11 ell inhumed 
of their oun interest to proiohe hostility for no 
adiantage, or to select that country for miasion, 
where they must hazard much andean win little 
They therefore pressed on soutlm ard behind our 
ancient anduealthy settlements, and built fort after 
fort at such distance:, til it they might comemently 
lelieie one another minde our colonies with sudden 
incursions, and retire to places of safety before our 
people could unite to oppose them 
1 Ins design of the TV each has been long formed, 
and long known, both in dmenca and Em ope, and 
might at first haie been easily repressed, had force 
been used instead of expostulation When the Eng- 
lish 
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hsh attempted a settlement upon the island of St. 
Lucia, the Fiench , whether justly or not, consider- 
ing it as neutial and forbidden to be occupied by 
either nation, immediately landed upon it, and de- 
ployed the houses, wasted the plantations, and drove 
or earned away the inhabitants This was done in 
the time of peace, when mutual professions of friend- 
ship were daily exchanged by the two courts, and 
was not considered as any violation of treaties, nor 
was any moie than a very soft lemonstrance made on 
our p ait 

The Fi nidi theiefore taught us how to act, but 
an llanovei um quariel w ith the house of Austria for 
some time induced us to court, at any expense, the 
alliance of a nation wdiose veiy situation makes them 
oui enemies We sufieied them to de^roy our set- 
tlements, and to advance then own, w Inch w e had an 
equal light to attack The time however came at 
last, when w r e vcntuied to quanel wnth Spam, and 
then Fiance no longer sufTe.ed the appearance of 
peace to subsist between us, but armed in defence 
of her alty 

The events of the war are w ell know n , we pleased 
oiusehes with a victory at Dei ini gen, w r here we left 
our w r ounded men to the care of oui enemies, but 
our army was broken at Fontenot/ and Vat , and 
though after the disgiacc w hich w 7 e suffeied in the 
Mediterranean, we had some naval success, and an 
accidental 'dearth made peace necessary for the 
French, yet they prescribed the conditions, obliged 
us to give hostages, and acted as conquerors, though , 
as conquerors of moderation 

In tins war the Americans distinguished themselves 

m 
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m a manner unknown and unexpected The iVen- 
English raised inarm}, ind under the command of 
Pepperel took Cape Baton, with the assistance of 
the fleet This is the most important fortress m 
America We pleased oursehes so much with the 
acquisition, that we could not think of restoring it, 
and, among the arguments used to enflame the peo- 
ple against Charles Stuart, it was ter} clamorously 
mged, that if he gained the kingdom, he would 
give Cape Breton back to the French 

The French however had a more easv expedient 
to regain Cape Breton than by exalting C/iaiks 
■Stuart to the English throne They took m their 
turn fort St George, and had our Cart India Com- 
pany wholly in their power, whom the} restored at 
the peace to their former possessions, that they 
m ly continue to export our silver 

Cape Breton therefore was restored, and the 
French were reestablished m Amcuca, with eqml 
power and greater spirit, having lost nothing by 
the war winch the} had before gained 

To the general reputation of their arms, and that 
habitual superiority which the} derive fiom it, they 
owe their power in Imenca rather than to any red 
stiengthor cncumstmces of advantage 1 hen lium 
bers are yet not great their trade, though dad} im 
proved isnotver} extensive theircountiyis barren, 
their fortresses, though numerous are weak ind 
rather shelters from wild beasts, or sav age nations, 
than places built for defence against bombs or can 
nons Cape Breton has been found not to be im 
pregnable nor ifvve consider the state of the places 
possessed by the two nations in America, is there any 

reason 
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reason upon which the French should have piesumed 
to molest us, hut that they thought 0111 spirit so 
hioken that we dmst not resist them , and m this 
opinion our long forbeaiance easily conffimed 
them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to think, that 
what we delayed to do must be done at last, and 
done with moie difficulty, as it was delayed longer , 
that while we were complaining, and they weie 
eluding, or answenng our complaints, foit was using 
upon fort, and one invasion made a piecedent for 
another. 

This confidence of the Fi ench is exalted by some 
real advantages If they possess in those countnes 
less than we, they have more to gain, and less to 
hazaid, if they aie less numerous, they are better 
united. 

The Fi'ench compose one body w ith one head 
They have all the same mteiest, and agiee to pursue 
it by the same means They aie subject to a go- 
veinour commissioned by an absolute monaich, and 
participating the > authority of his master Designs 
are there foie foimed without debate, and executed 
without impediment They have yet more martial 
than mercantile ambition, and seldom suffer their 
militaiy schemes to be entangled with collateral 
projects of gam * they have no wish but for con- 
quest, of which they justly consider riches as the 
consequence 

Some advantages they will always have as in- 
vaders They make wai at the hazard of their ene-' 
mies the contest being earned on in our teiritoiies, 
we must lose more by a victory, than they will suffer 

by 
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by a defeat They 11 ill subsist, while they sta}, upon 
our plantations, and perhaps destroy them w hen tlicy 
can stay no longei If We puisne them, and carry 
the war into their dominions, our difficulties will in- 
crease ei ery step as ive adi ance, for we shall leaie 
plenty behind 11s, and find nothing 111 Canada but 
1 tkes and forests barren and trackless our enemies 
will 'shot themselves up in their forts, against which 
it is difficult to bung cannon through so rough a 
country, and which, if they are prondcd with good 
magazines, will soon starve those w ho besiege them 
All these are the natural effects of their goi erm_ 
inent and situation the} are accidental! t moie for- 
midable as the} are less happv But the fuv our of the 
Indians which they enjo}, with 1 ery few exceptions, 
among all the nations of the noi them continent, 11 e 
ought to consider w ith othei thoughts tins -1 \v our 
w e might hai e enjoyed, if w e had been cai eful to 
deserve it Phe Ttene/i, by having' these savage 
nations on their side are alw aj s supplied with spies 
and guides and with auxilianes, like the 1 7 ai/ais 
to the Turku or the Hussars to the Get nans, of no 
great use against troops ranged in order of battle, 1 
but verv well qualified to maintain a war among 
woods and rivulets wheie much mischief itia} be 
done b} unexpected onsets and safety be obtained 
b} quick retreats They can waste a colony by 
sudden inroads surprise the straggling planters 
frighten the inhabitants into towns, hinder the 
cultuation of lands, and stane those whom the} 
are not able to conquer 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO Till, 

Political Stale of Great Britain. 

Wntten in the Year 1756^. 


f n ''HE present system of English politicks may 
P propei ly be said to have taken use in the ieign 
of Queen Ehzabeth At this time, the Pi otestant 
religion was established, which natuially allied us to 
the reformed state, and made all the popish powers 
our enemies 

We began m the same reign to extend our trade, 
by which we made it necessaiy to ourselves to w r atch 
the commcicial piogiess of 0111 neighbours, and, if 
not to incommode and obsliuct their traffick, to 
hinder them from lmpaiung outs 

We then likewise settled colonics in Amcnca, 
which was become the great scene of European am- 
bition, for, seeing with what ticasuies the Spamar els 
w r ere annually enriched fiom Mexico and Peru, every 
nation imagined, that an American conquest or plan- 
tation^ would certainly fill the mother country with 
gold and silver This pioduced a large extent of 
\ery distant dominions, of w'hich we, at this time, 

* This was the intioductory article to the Literaiy Magazine, 
N° I — See p 281. C 

neither 
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neither knew nor foresail the adnntage or incum- 
brance we seem to hate snatched them into our 
hands,) upon no icrv just principles of nohvy, only , 
because cvei) state, accoidmg to a prejudice oflong 
continuance, concludes itself more pou erful is its 
territones become laiger 

Tlie discoi enes of new regions, 11 Inch n ere then 
everyday made, the profitof remote trahich, mdtlie 
necessity of long a oy ages produced mafen yeais, 1 
great multiplication of shipping Tlie se 1 was consi- 
dered as the 11 ealtln element, and. In degrees, anew 
kind of sovereignty arose, called naval dominion 
As the chief trade of the w orld, so the chief ma- 
ritime povier was at first 111 the band s ol the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards , who by a compact, to which, 
the consent of otliei princes vi as not isked had ch- 
vided the newly discovered countues between them 
hut tlie crown of Poilugal having fallen to the king 
of Spam, ol being seized by him, he vv as master of 
tlie ships of the two nations, with which he kept all 
the coasts of Pul ope 111 alarm, till the Jlrmaiia , 
which he had raised at a vast expense foi the con- 
quest of England, was destroyed, vv huh put a stop, 
and almost an end, to the naval power of the Spa- 
in aid* , < 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppressed by 
the Spaniards, and ftured j et greater evils than they 
felt resolved no longer to endure the insolence of 
their masters, they therefore revolted and aftet a 
stiuggle, m which then weiq assisted by the money 
and forces of Elizabeth erected an independent and 
povveiful commonwealth 

When the inhabitants of the Low Countries had 

formed, 
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formed their s} r stem of got eminent, and some re- 
mission of the wai gave them leisuie to form schemes 
of future prosperity, they easily peicencd, that as 
their tei atones were nairow, and tlien numbers 
small, they could preseivc themsehes onl} r by that 
power which is the consequence of weallh , and that, 
by a people whose count ty piodueed only the neces- 
sanes of life, wealth was not to be acquired, but fiom 
foieign dominions, and by the transportation of tbe 
products of one count ij into anothei. 

Fiom tins necessity, thus jnsth* estimated, aro^e a 
plan of commerce, which was fot manj 7 years prose- 
cuted with mdustty and success, perhaps neiei seen 
in the woild befoie, and by winch the poor tenants 
of mud-walled villages and impassable bogs, elected 
themselves into high and mighty states, who put 
the greatest monaichs at defiance, whose alliance 
was com ted by the pioudest, and whose powei was 
di eaded by the fiei cest nation By the establishment 
of this state there aiose to England a new ally, and 
a new rival. 

At this time, which seems to lie the period de- 
stined for the change of the face of Euiope, Fiance 
began first to rise into pow r er , and, from defending 
her own provinces with difficulty and fluctuating 
success, to threaten her neighbours with enci oaGh- 
ments and devastations Henry the Fourth having, 
after a long stiuggle, obtained the crown, found 
it easy to govern nobles exhausted and wearied with 
a long civil w 7 ar, and having composed the disputes 
between the Protestants and Papists, so as to obtain 
at least a truce for both parties, was at leisure to 
accumulate treasure, and laise forces -which he pur- 
posed 
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posed to line employed in a design of settling for 
tier the balance of Europe Of tins great scheme 
he In ed not to see the vanity , or to feel the disap 
pointniLiit, for he nos murdered m the midst of 
Ins mighty preparations 

The Ft each, houeier, uerc in this reign taught 
to know their otni poner, and the gieat designs of 
a king u hose u isdom the) had so long experienced, 
eicn though tliev ucre not brought to actual e\ 
penment disposed them to consider themselves as 
masters of the destiny of their neighbours , and, from 
that time he that «h ill nicely c\ inline f bur schemes 
and conduct, mil, I behcie, find that they began to 
take an air of supenority ton Inch they lud ncter 
pretended before, and that they have been alnays 
employ ed more or less openly upon schemes of do 
minion, though with frequent interruptions from 
domestick troubles, and with those intermissions 
which human counsels must always stiller, as men 
intrusted with great affurs are dissipated in youth, 
and languid in age, arc embarrassed by' coinpeti 
tors or, without any external reason, change their 
minds 

France u as now no longer m dread of insults and 
invasions from England She was not only able to 
maintain her ow n territories, but prepared, on all oc 
casions to invade others , and we had now u neigh 
hour whose interest it was to be an enemy, and who 
has disturbed us, from that time to tins, w ith open 
hostility or secret machinations 

Such was the state of England and its neighbours, 
When Elizabeth left the crown to James of Scot- 
land It has not, I tlunk, been frequently observed 

Vol II A A bv 
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by” histonnns at how tiilical a tune I li»* union of the 
two kingdoms hapjjrm'd ] J ad Kurland and Stot- 
land continued Mpaiate kingdoms, w !r n Fuhne 
was established in the full po-ses>tmi of hri natuial 
power, the Seals, in fonhntiaw enf flu league, v. lneh 
it would now have* been moif thane*. <t tluu uitne^l 
to observe, would, upon nut instigation of the 
French comt. ha\e hum d an anm with French mo- 
no , and harass d u> with an invasion, in which they 
would ha\c thought tlx ms< lies Miro< sshd, whatever 
numbcis they might lia\e kft lx hind them Ioa 
people vtaihke and indigent, an inc nr* ion into a ru h 
count ly is ncvci huitful The pav of Frame and 
the plunder of the noithem counties, would al«.ip 
have tempted them to hazaid then hv<s, and w< 
should hate been undci a necessity of keeping a lmc 
of gari isons along our botdei 

This trouble, however, we escaped b\ thoar ce->ion 
of king James, but it is uneettam, \v iiethei Ins na- 
tuial disposition did not mjuic ns moie than this acci- 
dental condition happened to benefit iis He wav 
a, man of great theoietical knowledge, but of no prac- 
tical wisdom , he was veiy welt able to discern the 
tiue mteiest of lnmself, his kingdom, and Ins poste- 
iitv, but sacnficed it, upon all occasions, to his pre- 
sentpleasuie 01 his pie, sent ease; so conscious of his 
own knowledge and abilities, that he would not suf- 
fer a minister to gov ein, and so lax of attention, and 
timoious of opposition, that he was not able to go- 
vern foi himself With this chaiactci James quietly 
saw 7 the Dutch invade oui conimei ce , the Fi cm It 
giew eveiy day stiongei and strongei , and the Pio- 
testant mteiest, of which he boasted himself the head. 
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h ns oppressed on ever} sulc, while be writ, and 
bunted, and despatched ambas adors, vV ho, when their 
masters weakness v as once known, were treated ill 
foreign courts* with verj little ccrcmonj James , 
howevei, took care to be flattered at home, and watf 
neither angry nor ashamed at the appearance that 
lie made in other countries 

Thus England grew weaker, or, what is in po 
htical estimation the sunc thing, saw her neigh 
hours grow stronger without receiving proportion 
able additions to her own power Not that the 
mischief was so gieat as it is generally coiicciv ed of 
repiesented, for, I beheie, it may be made to ap 
pear, that the wealth of the nation was, in tin* 
reign, verj milch increased, though that of the 
crown was lessened* Our reputation for war was 
impaired, but commerce seems to have been car- 
ried on with gieat industry and vigour, and nothing 
was iv antirig, but that we should have defended 
ourselves from the encroachments of our neigh 
hours 

The inclination to plant colonics m America still 
continued and tins being the only project in which 
men of adventure and enterprise could e\ert then 
qualities in a pacifick reign multitudes, who were 
discontented with then Condition in their native 
country , and sitch multitudes there vv ill alw lys be, 
sought lelief or at least a change in the western 
regions, where thej settled in the northern part of 
the cohtinfent at a distance from the Spaniards, at 
that time almost the onlj natioil that had any power 
or will to obstruct us 
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Such was the condition of this country when the 
unhappy Chat la inhei ited the ciow n I Ie had seen; 
the eiiouis of his fathei, without bring able to pie- 
vent them, and, wdien he began lus reign, endea- 
voured to laisc the nation to its foimei dignity r l he 
French Papists had begun a nr w wai upon the Pio- 
testants Chen la sent a fleet to imade Rfu'r and ic- 
lieve Rochelle , but Ins attempts weic defeated, and 
the Piotcstants wore subdued The Dutch, giown 
wealthy and stiong, claimed the light of iislung in 
the British seas this claim the king, wdio saw' the in- 
creasing pow T ei of the states of Holland, icsolvod to 
contest But foi this end it w as neccssaiy to build a 
fleet, and a fleet could not be built without expense - 
he w r as ad\ lsed to le\y slnp-money, which ga\c 
occasion to the Civil War, of which the e\ents and 
conclusion aie too well knowm 

While the inhabitants of this island w’cie embi oiled 
among thcmsch es, the power of France and Holland 
was ev ei y da}’ inci easing The Dutch had o\ ci come 
the difficulties of their infant commonwealth , and 
as they still letained then vigour and mdustiv, fiom 
inch gicw continually richer, and fiom pow 7 cifui' 
more powerful They extended then tiaffick, and 
had not yet admitted luxuiy, so that they had the 
means and the will to accumulate wealth without 
any incitement to spend it The French, who wanted 
nothing to make them poweiful, but a prudent le- 
gislation of then levenues, and a proper use of their 
natural advantages, by the successive caie of skilful 
mimsteis, became eveiy day stiongei, and moic 
conscious of then stiength. 


About 
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About this time itavns, that the French first began 
to turn their thoughts to traffick and navigation, 
and to desire like other nations an American tern 
tory All the fruitful and s aluable parts of the vv es- 
tern tvoild uere ilreadv either occupied or claimed 
and nothing rem lined for France but the leavings 
of other navigators, for she ins not jet haughty 
enough to seize what the neighbouring powers had 
aJreadv appropriated 

The French therefore contented themselves with 
sending a colony to Canada a cold uncomfortable 
uninviting region, from which nothing but furs and 
fish were to be had, and u here the new inhabitants 
could only pass a laborious and necessitous life in 
perpetual regret of the dehciousness uid plentj cf 
their nativ e countrj 

Notwithstanding the opinion which our countrj 
men Inv e been taught to entertain of the compre 
hension and foresight of French politicians I am 
not able to persuade myself that when this colonj 
was first planted, it was thought of much value, 
even by those that encouraged it, theie w ts pro 
bablj nothing moie intended than to provide a 
dmn into which the w iste of an exuberant nation 
might be thrown, a place where those w I10 cpuld do 
no good might live without the power of doing 
mischief ' Some new advantage they undoubtedlj 
saw or imagined themselves to see and what nioit 
w as necessai j to the establishment of the colonj w as 
supplied by natural inclination to experiments and 
that impatience of doing nothing to which man- 
kind perhaps owe much of what is imagined to be 
effected bj more splendid motives 
A A3 
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In this region of desolate sterility they settled 
themselves, upon whatevei principle, and as they 
have fiom that time had the happiness of a goi em- 
inent by which no interest has been neglected, nor 
any part of their subjects overlooked, they have, by 
continual encouragement and assistance fi om Fi ancc , 
been perpetually enhugmg then bounds and in- 
creasing then numbei s 

These were at first, like othei nations who invaded 
Amenta, inclined to consider the neighbomhood of 
the natives, as tioublcsome and dangerous, and aio 
chaiged with having destioyed great numbei & but 
they aie now grown wiser, if not honestei, and in- 
stead of endeavounng to frighten the Indians away, 
they invite them to nitermauiagc and cohabitation, 
and allure them by all piaeticable methods to be- 
come the subjects of the king of Fi ante 

If the Spamai ds, when they fn st took possession of 
the newly-discovered woild, instead of destroying 
the inhabitants by thousands, had either had the 
uibanity or the policy to have conciliated them by 
kind treatment, and to have united them gi adually 
to their own people, such an accession might have 
been made to the powei of the king of Spain, as 
would have made him far the gieatest monaich that 
ever yet 1 uled m the globe, but the oppoi tunity 
was lost by foolishness and cruelty, and now can 
never be recovered 

When the parliament had finally prevailed over 
our king, and the army over the pailiament, the in- 
terest of the two commonwealths of England and 
Holland soon appeared to be opposite, and a, new go- 
vernment declaied war against the Dutch In tins 

contest 
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contest w ds exerted the utmost pott er of tlie tw 0 na 
lions, and th t Dutch Mere finally defeated, act not 
with such evidence of superiontj as left us much 
reason to boast ouraictory, they weie obliged how 
ever to solicit peace, which was granted them on 
easy cohdifions andi Ciomaell, who was 110W pos 
sessed-of the supieme power, was left at leisure to 
pursue other designs 

The European pow ers had not yet ceased to look 
with emy on the Spanish acquisitions 111 America, 
and therefore Cromtell thought, that if he gained 
any part of these celebrated regions, he should exalt 
his own imputation and enrich the country lie 
theiefore quarrelled with the Spaniards upon some 
such subject of contention as he that is lcsohed 
upon hostility may always find, and sent Penn and 
Venables into the western seas Thct first landed 111 
Hispaniola w hence they w ere dm en off with no great 
leputation to themselves and that they might not 
return without lming done something, they after- 
wards invaded Jamaica where they found less le 
sistance, and Obtained that island which was after 
wards consigned to us, 'being piobobly of little 
a due to the Spaniards and continues to this day a 
plice of gieat wealth, and dreadful wickedness, a 
den of ty rants and a dungeon of slat es 
1 Cram tell , who perhaps had not leisure to study 
foieign politicks was teiy fatally mistaken with le 
gard to Spam and France Spam had been the last 
power in Em ope, Which had openly pretended to git e 
law to other nations, and the memory of this terrour 
remained tt heit the real cause tt as at an end 'll e 
lnd more lately been frighted by Spam than by 
' A a t Fiance i , 
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France , and though very few weie then alive -of the 
generation that had their sleep broken • by the 
Armada , yet the name of the Spaniards was still 
teirible, and a war against them -was pleasing to 
the people 

Our own lioubles had left us very little desire to 
look out upon the continent , an inveteiate prejudice 
hindered us from perceiving, that for more than 
half a century the power of France had been in- 
creasing, and that of Spain had been growing less , 
nor does it seem to have been remembered, which 
yet required no great depth of policy to discern, that 
of two monarchs, neither of which could be long 
our friend, it was our interest to have the -weaker 
neai us 3 or that if a war should happen, Spain, how- 
ever wealthy or strong in herself, was by the dis- 
persion of her territories moie obnoxious to the 
attacks of a naval power, and consequently had 
moie to fear from us, and had it less m her power 
to hurt us 

All these considerations weie overlooked by the 
wisdom of that age, and Ct omwell assisted the F? ench 
to drive the Spaniards out of Flanders, at a time 
"when it was our interest to have suppoited the Spa- 
niards against France , as formerly the Hollanders 
against Spain , by which we might at least have 1 e- 
tarded the growth of the French power, though I 
think it must have finally prevailed 

During this time our colonies, which weie less 
distuibed by our commotions than the mother- 
countiy, natuially increased • it is probable that 
many who weie unhappy at home took shelter in 
tliose 1 emote legions, where, for the sake of in- 
viting 
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Mting greater numbers, ev en one w as ollow cd to 
think and live Ins own w u The F/cnch settle 
ment in the menu time went slowly foru ird too 
mconsidenble to rust nnj jealous) , and too weak 
to attempt any encroachments 

When Crom ull (lied, the confusions that fol- 
lowed produced the restoration of monarch), and 
some time was ernplo) ed m repairing the rums of 
our constitution, and restoring the 11 ition to a state 
of peace In ei ery change there w ill be mall) tb it 
suffer real or imaginary grievances, and therefore 
many will be dissatisfied This was, perhaps, the 
reason why seieral colonics had their beginning 111 
the reign of Quirks the Second The Q.ua'kcrs 
willingly sought refuge in Pamsyhama , md it is 
not unlikely that Carolina owed its inhabitants to 
the remains of that restless disposition which had 
given so much distuibance to our country , and had 
now no opportunity of acting at home 

The Dutch still continuing to increase in wealth 
and power either kindled the resentment of their 
neighbours b) their insolence, or msed their envy 
by their prosperity Charles made w at upon them 
without much advantage but they wcie obliged 
at last to confess him the sov ercign of the n irrow 
sc is They w ere reduced almost to extremities by 
an invasion fiom Fiance , but soon recovered from 
their consternation and by the fluctu vtion of war 
regained their cities and provinces with the same 
speed as thev h id lost them 

During the time of Charles the Second the power 
of I ranee was eveiy day increasing and Charles, 
who never disturbed himself with remote conse 

i)uences, 
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quences, saw the pi ogress of her aims, and the ex- 
tension of her dominions, with veiy little uneasiness 
He was indeed sometimes dmen by the prevailing 
Lotion into confcdeiacics against her, but as he 
Siad, piobabfy, a scciet partiality in her favour, he 
never peisevcied long in acting against her, nor 
evei acted with much v igour . so that, by his feeble 
resistance, he lathei laiscdher confidence than Inn- 
deied her designs. 

About this time the Ficnch first began to perceive 
the advantage of commerce, and the importance of 
a naval foice , and such encouragement was given 
to manufactuies and so eageily was eveiy project 
leceived by which tiade could be advanced, that, 
m a iewyeais, the sea was filled with their ships, 
and all the parts of the world ci ovv ded vv ith then mer- 
chants Theie is, peihaps, no instance in human 
stoiy of such a change pioduced, in so short a time, 
in the schemes and manneis of a people, of so many 
new sources of wealth opened, and such numbeis 
of artificers and mei chants made to start out of the 
giound, as was seen in the rmmstiy of Colbei L 

Now it was that the power of Fiance became foi- 
nndable to England Her dominions wei e lai ge be- 
foie, and heraimies numerous, but her opeiations 
were necessarily confined to the continent She 
had neither ships for the tiansportation of her tioops, 
nor money for then support m distant expeditions. 
Colbert saw both these wants, and saw that com- 
merce only would supply them The fertility of 
then country furnishes the Fi ench with commodi- 
ties , the poverty of the common people keeps the 
puce of laboui low. By the obvious practice of 

selling 
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selling much and buy mg little, it was apparent 
tint they tv ould soon draw the tv ealth of other coun 
tries into, their own, and, by carrying out their 
merchandise m their own vessels, a numerous body 
of sulois would quickly be,raised 

This was projected, and this waspeiformed The 
king of Fjaicc was soon enabled to bribe those 
whom he could not conquer, and to terrify with Ins 
fleets those whom his armies could not have ap- 
pi oached The influence of France w as suddenly 
diffused all over the O lobe , her arms were dreaded, 
and hei pensions leceived in lemote regions, and 
those were almost ready to acknov ledge hei sove- 
reignty, who, a few yens before, had sc ticely heard 
her name She tlumdeied on the coasts of Afuca, 
and received ambissadors from Siam 

So much miy be done by one wise man endev 
v oil ring with honesty the idiantageof the pubhek 
But tint we may not rashly condemn all ministers 
as wanting w lsdom oi integrity, vv hose counsels have 
produced no sucli appaient benefits to their coun 
try it must be consideied that Colbert had means 
of acting, which oui , government does not illow 
He could enforce all his oiders by the power of an 
absolute monarch he could compel mdu iduals to 
sacrifice their pi iv ate profit to the genei al good he 
could make one undei standing pieside overminy 
hands and remove difficulties by quick and violent 
eapedici ts Wheie no man thinks lumself under 
nnv obligation to submit to another, and, instead of 
cooperat ng m one gre it scheme every one hastens 
through by-p fills to private profit no gieat change 
can suddenly be made , nor is supenoui know ledge 

of 
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•of much effect, wheie eveiy man lesohes to use his 
own eyes and his own judgment, and every one ap- 
plauds lus own dextenty and diligence, in piopor- 
tion as he becomes nch-soonci than Ins neighbour 
Colonics aic always the effects and causes of na- 
vigation. They u ho visit many countries find some 
in uhich pleasuie, piofit, or safety unite them to 
settle, and these settlements, when they are once 
made, must keep a pcipetual coi respondence with 
the ouginal countiy to 'which they aie subject, and 
on which they depend for protection in dangei, and 
supplies m necessity So that a countiy once dis- 
covered and planted, must alwaj s find employment 
for shipping, moie ceitamly than any foieign com- 
merce, which, depending on casualties, maybe some- 
times moie and sometimes le»s, and which other na- 
tions may conti act or suppress A trade to colonies 
can nevei be much impaued, being, in leahty, only 
an mtei couise between distant pio\mces of the same 
empu e, from which mtiudcis are easity excluded; 
likewise the intei est and atfection of the conespon- 
dent paities, howevei distant, is the same 

On this leason all nations, -a hose power has been 
exeited on the ocean, have fixed colonies m 1 emote 
parts of the woild, and while those colonies sub- 
sisted, navigation, if it did not mcieasc, was always 
preseived from total decay With this policy the 
French weiewell acquainted, andtlierefoieimpioved 
and augmented the settlements in America, and 
other regions, in pioportion as they advanced their 
schemes of naval greatness 

The exact time in which they made then acqui- 
sitions m Amenca , 01 othei quaiteis of the globe, it 

is 
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is not necessary to collect It is sufficient to obsen e, 
that their trade and their colonies increased toge- 
ther, and if their naval armaments were earned on, 
as they really weie, in greater pioportion to their 
commerce, than can be practised m other countries , 
it must be attributed to the martial disposition at 
that time prevailing m the nation, to the frequent 
wars which lewis the Fourteenth made upon his 
neighbours and to the extensive commerce of the 
English and Dutch , which afforded so much plun- 
der to privateers, that war was more lucrative than 
ti iffich 

Thus the naval power of Frame continued to in 
ci case during the reign of Charles the Second \\ ho 
beta een Ins fondness of ease and pleasure, the strag- 
gles of faction winch lie could not suppress, and 
Ins inclination to the friendship of absolute mo- 
narch} had not much power or desire to repress it 
And of James the Second, it could not be expected 
that he should act against his neighbours with great 
vigoui, having the whole bodj of Ins subjects to op- 
pose He was not lgnoimt of the real interest of, 
his country , he desired jts power and its happiness 
and thought rightly, that there is no happiness with 
out religion , but lie thought "\ ery erroneous!} md 
absurdly that there is no lehgion w ithout popeij 

When the necessity of self preservation had im- 
pelled the subjects of James to drive him fiom the 
throne there came a time m which the passions, is 
well as interest of the government, acted against the 
Ftemh and m which it mav perhaps be revsonably 
doubted, whether the desne of humbling Eunice 
w is not stronger than that of exalting England 

of 
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of this, howevei, it is not necessary to inquire, since, 
though the intention may be different, the eient 
will be the same. All mouths weie now open to 
declaie what e\eiy eye had obsened befoie, that 
the anns of j Fiance were become dangeious to Eu- 
rope s and that, if hei encroachments weie silffeied 
a little longer, lesistance would be too late 

It was now detei mined to icasscrt the empiie of 
the sea; but it w as more easily detei mined than 
pcifoimed the Ficnch made a vigoious defence 
against the united power of England and Holland, 
and weie sometimes masteis of the ocean, though 
the two maritime poweis were united against them 
At length, however, the} r were defeated at La Hogue, 
a great part of their fleet was destroyed,* and they 
were 1 educed to cany on the war only with their 
pnvatceis, fiom whom there was suffered much 
petty mischief, though there was no danger of con- 
quest or invasion. They distressed our merchants, 
and obliged us to the continual expense of convoys 
and fleets of observation ; and, by skulking in little 
coves and shallow waters, escaped our puisuit 
In this i reign began our confedeiacy with the 
Dutch , which mutual mteiest has now impioved 
into aTnendship, conceived by some to be insepa- 
rable , and from that time the States began to be 
teimed, m the style of politicians, our faithful 
ft lends, the allies which Nature has given us, our 
Protestant confederates, and by many other names 
of national endearment We have, it is tine, the 
same interest, as opposed to France, and some le- 
semblance of leligion, as opposed to Popeiy, but 
w r e have such a nvaliy, m respect of commerce, as 
i ' will 
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will always keep us from very close adherence to 
each other No mercantile man or mercantile 
nation, has any friendship but for money, and al- 
liance between them will last no longer than their 
common safety or common profit is endangered , 
no longer than they have an enemy, w I10 threatens 
to take from each more tlnn either can steal from 
the other > 

We were both sufficiently interested in repressing 
the ambition, and obstructing the commerce of 
France , and therefore we concurred w ith as much 
fidelity and as regular cooperation as is c ommonly 
found The Dutch were in immediate danger the 
armies of tlieir enemies hovered 01 er their country * 
and therefore they were obliged to dismiss for a 
time then love of money, and th<ur narrow projects 
of private profit, and to do what a trader does not 
willingly at anytime believe necessary, to sacrifice 
a part lor the preservation of the whole 

A peace w as at length made, and the French with 
their usual v igour and industry rebuilt their fleets 
restored their commerce and became in a very few 
y ears able to contest again the dominion of the sea 
Their ships were well built, and always v ery nume- 
rously manned , their commanders liav mg no hopes 
but from their brav eiy or their fortune, were reso- 
lute, and bung very carefully educated for the sea 
were eminent! v skilful 

All this was soon perceived, when queen Anne, 
the then darling of England, declared vv ar against 
F raiuc Our success by sea, though sufficient to 
keep us from dejection, was not such as dejected 

our 
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our enemies. li is, indeed, to lie confessed, that 
we did not cxeit oui whole naial stiength. Mail- 
borough w r as the govcinonr of 0111 counsels, and the 
great uew of Marlboi ovgh was a war by land, 
which he knew' well lioiv to conduct, both to the 
honom of his countiy, and his own piofit The 
fleet w r as theiefoie stanedthat the ai my might be 
supplied, and naval ad\ ant ages weic neglected for 
the sake of taking a town m Flandei r, to be gam- 
soned by our allies The Ficuch, houe\er, weie so 
weakened by one defeat after anothei, that, though 
then fleet w r as never destroyed by any total o\ ei- 
thiow, they at last letamed it in then harbouis, and 
applied then ■whole foice to the resistance of the 
confedeiate aimy, that now began to approach their 
frontieis, and threatened to lay waste theii pro- 
vinces and cities 

In the latter yeais of this w r ar, the danger of their 
neighbouihood m America seems to have been con- 
sideied, and a fleet w r as fitted out and supplied 
with a pi opei numbei of land foi ces to seize Quebec, 
the capital of Canada , or New Fiance , but this 
expedition miscamed, like that of Anson against 
the Spaniards , by the lateness of the season, and 
our ignorance of the coasts on which w^e weie to 
act We returned with loss, and only excited our 
enemies to greater vigilance, and peihaps to strdnger 
foitiflcations 

WliQn the peace of Utrecht was made, which those 
who clamouied among us most loudly against it, 
found it their interest to keep, the French applied 
themselves with the utmost mdustiy to the extension 
t of 
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of their trade, which Me were «o fir from hindering, 
that for manj jears our mimstij thought their 
friendship of such value, is to be cheap!) purchased 
by whatever concession 

Instead therefore of opposing, as we hid hitherto 
professed to do the boundless ambition of the House 
of Bourbon we became on a sudden solicitous for its 
exaltation, and stud ous of its interest \\ e assisted 
the schemes of Fiance and ?pain with our fleets, and 
endeavoured to mike those our friends by servility, 
whom nothing but power will keep quiet, and who 
must always be out enemies while the} are endea- 
vouring to glow greater, and vve determine to re 
main free 

That nothing might be omitted which could tes 
tify our willingness to continue on an) terms the 
good fi lends of France we were content to assist not 
only their conquests but their traffick , and though 
we did not openly repeal the prohibitory laws, we 
yet tamely suffered commerce to be carried on be 
tween the two nations, and wool was daily imported, 
to enable them to make cloth, which they carried 
to our markets and sold cheaper than we 

During all this time, they weie extending and 
strengthening their settlements in America con 
tnving new modes of traffick, and framing new al 
liances with the Indian nations They began now 
to find these northern regions, barren and desolate 
as they are sufficiently valuable to desire at least a 
nominal possession, that might furnish a pretence 
for the exclusion of others, they theiefore extended 
their claim to tracts of land, which they could never 
hope to occupy, took care to give their dominions 

Vol II B b an 
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an unlimited magnitude, have given in their maps 
the name of Louisiana to a country, of winch part 
is claimed by the Spanun ds, and pai 1 by the English, 
without any legard to ancient boundaiies, 01 piior 

discov ei v 

* ^ 

When the ictuin of Columbus fiom his great 
voyage had filled all Einopc with wonder and cu- 
riosity, Ilcm y the Seventh sent Sebastian Cabot to 
try what could be found for the benefit of England , 
he declined the track of Columbus, and steeling to 
the westward fell upon the island, which, fiom that 
time, was called by the' English, Newfoundland 
Ourpnnces seem to have consideied themsches as 
entitled by then light of prior seizin e to the noithern 
parts of America , as the Spaniards \\ cie allowed by 
uiuvcisal consent their claim to the southern legion 
for the same leason, and we accoidmgly made our 
pimcipal settlements within the limits of our own 
‘discoveries, and, by degrees, planted the eastern 
coast fiom Newfoundland to Georgia 

As we had, accoiding to the Euiopean punciples, 
which allows nothing to the natives of these legions, 
our choice of situation m this extensive country, vve 
natuially fixed our habitations along the coast, foi 
the sake of tiaffick and coi respondence, aiid all the 
ccnvemencies of navigable liveis And when one 
-^Tort or river was occupied, the next colony, instead 
"of fixing themselves ’iii the inland paits ‘behind 
'the foimei, went on south waid, till they pleased 
Tliem'sclves with another maritime situation For 
-this leason oui colonies have more length than 
depth , their extent fiom east to west, or from 
' the sea- to the inteiiour countiy, bears no propoi- 

tion 
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'tion to their reach along the coast from north to 
south 

It ms, hoivever, understood by a hind of tacit 
compact imong the commercial powers, that posses 
sion of the coast included a right to the inland and 
therefore, the charters granted to the seteial colonies 
limit their districts only from north to south leaving 
their possessions from east to nest unlimited and dis 
cretional, supposing that as the colony increases, they 
may tal e lands as they shall vv ant them the possession 
of the coasts excluding other navigators and the 
unhappj Indians liai mg no right of nature or of 
nations 

This 1 lght of the first European possessor vv as not 
disputed till it became the interest of the French to 
question it Canada 01 New France on which they 
wade their first settlement is situated eastward of our 
colonies between which they pass up the great river 
'of St Lawrence, with Neivfoundland on the north, 
and Not a Scotia on the south Their establishment 
in tins country was neither envied nor hindered, 
and they lived here, m no great numbers along 
‘time neither molesting their European neighbours, 
nor molested by them 

But vv hen they grew stronger and more numerous, 
thej began to extend their territories and as it is 
natural foi men to seek thfeir own convenience the 
desire of more fertile and agreeable habitations 
tempted them southward There is land enough to 
the north and west of their settlements, which they 
mat occupy with as good right as can he shown by 
the other European usurpers, and which neither the 
English nor Spaniards vv ill contest but of this cold 
region thev liav e enough already , and their resolu 
tm tion 
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tion was io get a better count ly This was not to 
be had but by settling to the west of our planta- 
tions, on giound which has been hilheito supposed 
to belong to us 

Hither, therefoie, they resolved to iemo\e, and to 
fix, at their own di^cietion, the western boidei of our 
colonies, which was heretofore considered as unli- 
mited Thus by foiming a line of forts, m some 
measure parallel to the coast, they enclose us be- 
tween their gau isons and the sea, and not only 
binder our extension westward, but, whenever they 
have a sufficient navy m the sea, can haiass us on 
each side, as they can invade us at pleasure from 
one 01 othei of their forts. 

This design was not perhaps discoveied as soon as 
it was foimed, and was ceitamly not opposed so soon 
as it was discovered , we foolishly hoped, that their 
encroachments would stop, that they would be pie- 
vailed on by tieaty and i emonsti ance, to give up 
what they had taken, or to put limits to themselves. 
We suffeied them to establish one settlement after 
anothei, to pass boundary after boundary, and add 
foit to fort, till at last they grew stiong enough 
to avow their designs, and defy us to obstiuct 
them. 

By these provocations long continued, we are at 
length foieed into a war, in which we have had hi- 
therto veiy ill foi tune Our ti oops under Bi addock 
were dishonouiably defeated, our fleets have yep 
done nothing moie than taken a few merchant-ships, 
and have distiessed some pnvate families, but have 
very htttle weakened the powei of France. The 
detention of their seamen makes it indeed less easy 
for them to fit out their navy , but this deficiency 

will 
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will lie easily supplied by the alacrity of the nation, 
which is alvvajs eager for war 

It is unpleasing to represent our nfTnrs to our own 
disady untage , yet it is necessary to show the evils 
which we desire to he removed , and therefore, some 
account may v cty property be giy en of the measures 
winch have given them their present superiority 
Thev are said to be supplied fiomEiame with bet 
ter gov emours than our colonies have the fate to 
obtain from England A Erench gov ernour is sel- 
dom chosen for any other reason than his qualifica 
tions for Ins trust To he a bankrupt at home, or to 
be so infaniousty v itious tint he cannot be decently 
protected in his own country, seldom recommends 
any man to the government of a Erench coloity 
Their officers arc commonly skilful cither in wai or 
commerce and arc taught to have no expectation 
of honour or preferment, but from the justice and 
vigour of their administration 

Their great security is the fiiendslnp of the nn 
tives, and to this advantage the) have certainty an 
indubitable right, because it is the consequence of 
their virtue It is ridiculous to imagine, that the 
friendship of nations, w liether civ il or barbarous, can 
be gamed and kept but by kind treatment, and 
surely they who intrude, uncalled, upon the country 
of a distant people, ought to consider the natives as 
vv ortliy of common kindness, and content themselv es 
to rob without insulting them The rrench, as has 
been ahead) observed, admit the Indians, by inter 
iparnage, to an equality with themselves , and those 
nations, with which they have no such near inter- 
course, they gain over to their interest by honesty in 
b B 3 their 
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thetr dealings Our fac tors and tiadeis, liming no 
oihci pui po c e in \ if u than immediate piofit, use all 
the aits of an Jiwopcan count mg-house, to ddi.iud 
the simple hunt c i of his f:ii ^ 

These aie some of t hr (Mines of our piesont weak- 
ness, oui plantois aie alw a\ ** quam llmg v. tt h their 
iiowinom, whom thev consult i as lc s-, to be ti listed 
than the FjohIi , and oui iiadei-, houih alienate 
the Indians by then (inks and oppressions, and 
w r c continue c \ eiy day to show bj iu w proofs, that 
no people can be great who haw < eased to be 

MllUOUS 
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« MEMOIRS of the Court of A UG USTUS , 
TIIOM tS BLACMtHI J U D 

Fun pal of Marisiml Com ice hi the Univer ty of Aberdeen 


r I ’'HE first effect which this booh Ins upon the 
JL reider is tint of disgusting him with the An 
thors vanity He endeavours to persuade the world, 
tint here arc some new treasures of literature spicad 
before Ins ey es , that something is cbscov cred, w Inch 
to this h ippy day had been concealed m darkness 
that by Ins diligence time had been lobbed of some 
valuable monument winch he was on the point of 
detouring, and that names and ficts doomed to 
oblivion are now restored to fame 

How must the unlearned reader be surprised, w hen 
he shall be told tint Mr BlacZ well Ins neither digged 
in the ruins of any demolished city, nor found out 
the w ay to the library of Fez , nor had a single booh 
in his hands, that Ins not been in the possession of 
every man that was inclined to read it, for j cars and 
ages, and that Ins booh relates to a people who 
above all others have furnished employment to the 
• Literary Magvjune, Vol X p 41 
B B 4 


studious. 
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Mud ions, and amusements In the idle, v, iio ha\c 
scaicclv left behind them a coin 01 a stone winch has 
not been examin'd am 1 < \ plained a lliousmd tune-,, 
and whose clicks, and food, and household stufij it 
has Ijeeu the pride of iaainmer to tindcatand 

A man need not leai to man the imputation of 
Mtious diffidence oi afiectcd hiumhti , w ho should 
have foihoin to ptonnse main noveitie-,, when ho 
paeon td Mich multitudes of v.riteis po^srs^cd of the 
same maleuals and intent upon the same purpose 
Mi Blackwell knows well the opinion of Jim cue, 
concerning those that open then undei takings with 
magnificent promises , and lie knows likewise the 
dictates of common sense and common honesty, 
names of greatci authority than that of llouuc , 
who dncct that no man should pionuse what he 
cannot pci form 

I do not mean to declaie that this volume has 
nothing new, or that the labouts of iIiomj who ha\e 
gonchefoie our authoi, ha\e made Ins peifoimance 
an useless addition to the lnu den of hteialuie New' 
works may be consliuctcd with old matouals, the 
disposition of the paits may sliow r conti nance, the 
ornaments mterspeised may chscoier elegance 

It is not always without good etfect that men of 
pioper qualifications unite in succession on the same 
subject, even when the lattei add nothing to the incl- 
ination given by the foimer , foi the same ideas may 
he dehveied moie intelligibly 01 inoie delightfully 
by one than by another, or with alti actions that 
may hue minds of a different foim No writer 
pleases all, and e\eiy waiter may please some 

But after all, to inherit is not to acqune, to deco- 
3 rate 
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rate is not to mile, and the man who had no- 
thing to do but to read the ancient authors, who 
mention the Homan affairs, and reduce them to 
common pi ices, ought not to boast himself as a 
great benefactor to the studious uoild 
1 After a preface of bo 1st, and a letter of flatteiy t 
an which he seenis to' imitate the tddress of Horace 
in his ulc jiolabis inodicis Sabmum — he opens his 
booh with telling us, that the “ Homan republic, 
" after the horrible proscription, was no more at 
“ bleeding Home The regal pow er of her consuls, 
“ the authority of her senate, and the majesty of 
“ her people, were now trampled under foot , these 
“ [for those] dnine laws and billowed customs, 
“ that had been the essence of hei constitution — 
• were set at nought and her best friends were 
“ lying exposed in their blood ” 

These wcie surely lery di«mal times to those who 
suffered but I hnow not why my one but a school 
boy in his declamation should whine 01 er the com- 
monwealth of Home, which grew great only by the 
miseiy of the rest of mankind The Homan r, like 
others, as soon as they grew rich grew corrupt, and, 
111 their corruption, sold the hies and fieedoms of 
themselves and of one another 

‘ About this tune Brutus had his patience put 
“ to the highest trial he had been married to Clo 
“ dia, but whether the fmnly did not please him, 
“ or whether he was dissatisfied w ith the 1 idy s be 
‘ haviour during Ins absence, he soon entertained 
“ thoughts of a separation This raised a good deal 
" of tall and the women of the Clodian family in- 
i' teighed bitteily against Brutus — but he married 

“ Portia, 
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« Portia , who was woithy of such a father as M. 
“ Cato, and such a husband as M Brutus She had 
<« a soul capable of an exalted passion, and found a 
ee proper object to laise and give it a sanction, she 
“ did not only love but adored her husband , his 
“ worth, his truth, his every shining and heioic 
<c quality, made her gaze on him like a god, while 
“ the endearing returns of esteem and tenderness she 
<c met with, brought hei ]oy, her pride, her every 
<c wish to centre m her beloved Brutus ” 

When the leader has been awakened by this rap- 
turous preparation, he hears the whole story of Por- 
tia in the same luxuriant style, till she breathed out 
her last a little before the bloody proscription, and 
“ Brutus complained heavily of his friends at Rome , 
“ as not having paid due attention to his Lady m 
“ the declining state of her health ” 

He is a great lover of modem terms His se- 
nators and their wives are Gentlemen and Ladies . 
In this review of Brutus’s army, who was under the 
command of gallant men, not braver officers than 
true patriots, he tells us, <c that Sextus the 2 uestor 
“ was Paymastei, Secietury at War, and Commis- 
ct sary General, and that the sacied discipline of 
“ the Romans lequired the closest connection, like 
“ that of father and son, to subsist between the Ge- 
“ neral of an army and his Questor Cicero was 
“ General of the Cavalry, and the’ next general 
c ‘ officer was Flavius, Master of the Artillery, the 
“ elder Lentulus was Admiral, and the younger rode 
“ m the Band of Volunteers , under these the tn- 
“ bunes, with many others too tedious to name.” 
Lentulus , however, was but a subordinate officer ^ 

for 
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for we ire informed afteru ards, that the Ropians 
hod made Sevtus Pompems Lord High Admiral in 
all the seas of then dominions , 

Among other affectations of this w liter is a fa 
nous and unnecessary ze il foi liberty or rather for 
one form of government as prefeiable to another 
This indeed nuglit be suffered, because political in- 
stitution is a subject in w hich men have ahi ays dif- 
fered, and if they continue to obey their lawful 
govemours, and attempt not to make innovations 
for the sake of their favourite schemes they may 
differ for ever without any just reproach from one 
another But who can bear the hardj champion who 
\entuies nothing ? who in full secui ity undertakes 
the defence of the assassination of Cessar, , and de 
dares his resolution to speak plain ? Yet let not just 
sentiments be overlooked he has justly observed, 
that the greater part of mankind will be naturally 
prejudiced against Brutus, foi all feel the benefits of 
private friendship , but few can discern the advan- 
tages of a well constituted gov eminent * 

We know not whether some apology may not be 
necessary for the distance between the first account 
of this book and its continuation The truth is that 
this w oik not being forced upon our attention by 
much pubhek applause or censure, was sometimes 
neglected, and sometimes forgotten nor v> ould it, 
perhaps, hav e been now resumed, but that we might 
avoid to disappoint our readers bj an abrupt deser- 
tion of any subject t 

It is not our design to criticise the facts of this 

* The first part of this Review closed here What f dlows did 
not appear until seven mouths after To which delaj the writer 
alludes with provoking eventy ' C 

histoiyi 
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history, hut the style , not the veracity, hut the ad- 
dress of the writer , for, an account of the ancient 
Romans, as it cannot neai ly intei est any pi esent reader, 
and must be dL awn fi om wi itmgs that have been long 
known, can owe its value only to the language in 
which it is delivered, and the leflections with which 
it is accompanied Dr Blackwell, however, seems 
to have heated his imagination so as to he much 
affected with every event, and to believe that he can 
affect others Enthusiasm is indeed sufficiently con- 
tagious , but I never found any of his readeis much 
enamoured of the glorious Pompey , the patriot ap- 
prov'd, or much incensed against the lawless C cesar, 
whom this author pi ob ably stabs every day and 
night m his sleeping or waking dreams 

He is come too late into the world with his fury 
for fi eedom, with his Brutus and Cassius We have 
all on this side of the Tzceed long since settled our 
opinions his zeal for Roman liberty and declama- 
tions against the violators of the republican consti- 
tution, only stand now m the leadei’s way, who 
wishes to proceed m the narrative without the in- 
tei ruption of epithets and exclamations It is not 
easy to forbear laughtei at a man so bold m fight- 
ing shadows, so busy in a dispute two thousand 
years past, and so zealous for the honour of a peo- 
ple who while they were poor robbed mankind, and 
as soon as they became rich, robbed one another. 
Of these robberies our author seems to have no very 
quick sense, except when they are committed by 
Casar s paity, foi eveiy act is sanctified by the 
name of a patriot 

If this author’s skill in ancient literature were less 
generally acknowledged, one might sometimes sus- 
pect 
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pectthathc had too frequently consulted tlie/Venc/i 
miters lie fells us tin t Anhilaus the lihothan 
made a speech to Cassius, and in so saying dropt some 
tears, and that Cassius after the reduction of Rhodes 
\\ as covered nth glory — Dnolai us w as a keen nnd 
happy spirit — Ihcmgrate Castor kept his court 
Ills great delight is to show his unn oral acquaint- 
ance mill terms of art, tilth ttords that etery other 
polite tt nter has atoided and despised When Pom- 
■pey conquered the pirates, he destroy cd fifteen him 
dred ships of the line — 'I he Aanthum paropetswere 
tore doun — Brutus, suspecting that Ins troops ttere 
plundenng, commanded the trumpets to sound to 
their colours — Most people understood the act of 
attainder passed bv the senate — The Numuhnn 
troopers 11 ere luihkclv in their appearance' — 1 lie 
Numidums heat up one quarter after another — Sal- 
vidimus resolved to pass his men os er in boats of 
leather, and he gave orders for equipping a suf 
ficient number of that sort of small craft — Potnpey 
had light agile frigates, and fought 111 a strait where 
the current and car crus occasion 6W iris and a roll 
— A sharp out look was kept by the admiral — It 
is a run of about fifty Roman miles — Brutus broke 
Lipclla in the sight of the army — Math Antony 
garbled the senate — He was a brave man, well qua 
lified for a commodore 

In his choice of phrases he frequently uses words 
with great solemnity, which every other month and 
pen has appropriated to jocularity and lev ity 1 The 
Rlwdians gave up the contest, and m poor plight 
fled back to Rhodes — Boys and girls vv ere easily' 
kidnapped — Veiotarus was a mighty believer of 
augury — Deiotarus destroy cd his ungracious pro 

geny 
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geny. The regularity of the Romans was then' 
mortal aveision They desncd the consuE to eiuh 
Such hemous doings He had such a sin cu d im en- 
tion, that no side of a question came amiss to him 
Brutus found Ins mistiess a coquettish ( rcatnre 
He sometimes, with most unlucky dextenty, 
mixes the gi and and the burlesque togethei ; (hi 
Violation 'of faith, Sn , says Cassius, lies at the dam of 
the Rhodians hi) i cita a l eel acts of pa falx) The non 
grate fell down, crushed those under it to death, and 
catched the rest as m a tiap When the Xanlhuin\ 
heard the mihtaiy shout, and saw the flame mount, 
they concluded thcie would be no mere v 1 1 was 

now about sun-set, and the}*- bad been at hot w oik 
since noon 

He has often words or plnases with which our 
language has lnlhei to had no knowledge One w as 
a heait-friend to the republic- A deed was ex- 
peded The Numidians begun to reel, and were m 
hazard of falling into confusion The tutoi em- 
braced bis pupil close in bis arms Foui hundred 
women were taxed who have no doubt been the 
wives of the best Roman citizens Men not born 
to action are inconsequential in goi ernmeht col- 
’lectitious tioops The foot by then violent attack 
•began the fatal break m the Phai sahac field He 
and his brother, with a politic common to other 
countries, had taken opposite sides 

His epithets are of the gaudy or hyperbolical kind 
The ‘glorious news Eager hopes and dismal feais. 
• Bleeding Rome divine laws and hallowed cus- 
‘toms-- merciless war intense anxiety 

Sometimes the leader is suddenly ravished with a 
'sonorous sentence, of which when the noise is past, 

the 
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the meaning does not long lciuain '\Yh6n~Brntns 
set his legions to fill n moot, instead of heavydrag 
ging and slow to if they set abhut iffwlli huzzas and 
racing as if they had been striving at the OlymptiL 
games They hurled impetuous down the huge 
trees and stones, and w ith shouts forced them into 
the water, so flint the tv oik, effected to continue 
half the campaign, was w ith r,apid toil completed 
in a few da} s Brutus s soldiers fell to the gate w ith 
resistless fury, it gov e w a} at last with hideous crash 
— This great and good man, doing Ins fluty to Ins 
country , receiv cd n mortal w omul, and glorious fell 
an the cause of Rome , may his memory be everdear 
to all lovers of liberty, learning and humanity 1 — 
,This,promise ought ei er to, embalm his memory — 
-The queen of nations was torn by noiforeign in 
tyadcr— Rom?, fell a sacrifice to hei own sons, and 
tw os ravaged by,, her unnatural offspring ,all the 
[great meiiiof the state all the good, all the holy, 
wereopenly murderert,by the wickedest and worst — 
cLittle islands cover the harbour of Bmidtsi , ind 
form [file narrow 1 putlot from, the numerous creeks 
tint compose its capacious port — At the appe t j- 
rtnee of BpUus and Cassius a shout of joy, rent the 
jheav ens TrOip the surrounding multitudes , r 

'o Such are ( tlie flowers which may be g itheied ( by 
ev ery hand m ev ery part of this garden a (eloquence 
But having thus , freely mentioned our, Author s 
(faults, it remains that we acknowledge Ins merit , 
and confess that this book is the work of a man of 
letters that it is full of events displayed with accu 
racy, and related with vivacity' , and though it is 
sufficiently defective to erttsh the vanity of its An 
fhor, it is sufficiently' entertaining to inv ite readers 
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“FOUR LETTERS fiom Sir Isaac 
“ Newton to Di. Bentley, containing 
“ some Arguments m Pioof of a Deity.” 


I T will certainly be requhed, that notice should 
betaken of a book, however small, written on 
such a subject, by such an author Yet I know not 
whether these Letteis will be veiy satisfactory, for 
they are answers to inquiries not published , and 
therefore, though they contain many positions of 
great importance, are, m some paits, impel feci and 
obscure, by their reference to Dr Ben f ley's Letters. 

Sir I mac declaies, that what he has done is due to 
nothing hut industry and patient thought', and in- 
deed long considei ation is so necessary in such ab- 
struse inquiries, that it is always dangerous to pub- 
lish the productions of great men, which are not 
known to have been designed for the press, and of 
which it is uncertain whether much patience and 
thought have been bestowed upon 1 hem The pi m- 
cipal question of these Letteis gives occasion to 
observe how even the mind of Newton gams ground 
gradually upon darkness. 

* Literary Magazine, Vol. I. 1756, p. 89. 

<c As 
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As to y our first query,’ says lie, “ it seems to 
41 me, thituf the nntter of our sun and planets, and 
“ all the fit ittu of theunnerse,wcrpevenlyscattered 
“ throughout nil the heaiens, and everypai tide Ind 
“ anmnitegnuty towards ill the rest, and the whole 
“ space thioughout which thism liter was scattered, 
“ was but finite , the matter on the outside of this 
'** space would by its gravity lend towards all the 
‘ matter on the inside, and by consequence fill down 
“ into the middle of the w hole space, and there com 
“ pose one great spheutal mass But if the matter 
“ was evenly disposed throughout an infinite sp ice, it 
“ could never convene into one mass, but some of it 
*■ would convene into one mass, and some into an 
" other, so as to male an infinite number of great 
masses scattered at grcatdisfances fromonetoano- 
“ tlier throughout all that infinite sp ice And thus 
<f might the sun and fixed stars be formed, supposing 
“ the matter wcie of a lucid nature But how the 
matter should divide itself into two soils and that 
“ pail of it which is fit to compose a shining body, 
“ should fall down into one mass and male a sun, and 
“ the rest, w Inch is fit to compose an opaque body 
“ should coalesce, not into one great body hie the 
“ shining matter hut into many little ones, or if the 
“ sun at first w ere an opaque body hie the planets, or 
“ the planets lucid bodies hie the sun, how he alone 
" should be changed into a shining body, w lulst all 
“ they continue opaque, 01 all they be changed into 
‘ opaque ones w hilst lie remains unchanged, I dp 
‘ not tlnnl more explicable by mere natural causes, 
“ but am forced to ascribe it to the counsel mid 
“ contrivance of a voluntary agent 
Vot II Co 
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The hypothesis of mallei evenly disposed through 
infinite space, seems to labom with such difficulties 
as makes it almost a conti adictory supposition, 01 a 
supposition destmetne of itself 

Matter evenly disposed though infinite space , is 
cither created or eternal, if it was cieated, it infers 
a Creatoi , if it was etci nal, it had been from eternity 
cienly spiead though infinite space', or it had been 
once coalesced m masses, and aft ervv aids been dif- 
fused Whatevei state was fust, must have been 
fiom eternity, and what had been fiom eternity 
could not be changed, but by a cause beginning Ur 
act as it had never acted before, that is, by the vo- 
luntaiy act of some external pow er If matter infi- 
nitely and evenly diffused was a moment w ithoiit 
coalition, it could nevei coalesce at all by its own 
power If matter originally tended to coalesce, it 
could nevei be evenly diffused through infinite space. 
Matter being supposed etei nal, there ne\ er w as a time 
when it could be diffused befoie Us conglobation, 
or conglobated befoie its diffusion. 

This Su Isaac seems by degrees to have under- 
stood for he says, m his second Letter, “ The 1 eason 
“ why matter evenly scatlei ed through a finite space 
“ would convene m the midst, you conceive the 
<{ same with me ; but that theie should be a central 
paiticle, so accurately placed m the middle, as to 
<c be always equally atti acted on all sides, and thei eby 
<c continue without motion, seems to me a supposi- 
“ tion fully as hard as to make the shaipest needle 
■ ec stand upright upon its point on a looking-glass 
“ Foi if the very mathematical centre of the cential 
<c paiticle be not accuiately in. the very mathema- 

fC tical 
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" tical centre of the attractue potter of the tthole 
*' mass tlie particle tt ill not he attracted equally on 
* all sides Anil much harder is it to suppose all the 
‘ particles in an infinite space should he so ac 
" curatcly poised one among another, astostmdstdl 

in a perfect equilibrium For I reckon this as 
“ hard as to make not ond needle only, but •’in infinite 
' liumberofthem (somanyastbereaicparticlesinan 
“ infinite space) stand accurately poised upon their 
•* points A et I gi ant it possible, at least by a dn me 
“ power, and if they were once to bo placed, I 
“ agree with you that tiles would continue in that 
“ posture, w ltbout motion for e\ er, unless put into 
“ new motion by the same power AVlien therefore I 
“ said, that matter ci only spread tluough all space, 
“ would contend by its grant} into one or inon 
" great masses I understand It of matter not resting 
“ in an accurate poise’ 

Let not it be thought ineierence to this great 
name, if I obseric, that by matter evenly spread 
through infinite space, he now finds it necessiry to 
mean matter not ez only spread Matter not evenly 
spread vdl indeed com ene, blit it will comeneuS 
soon as it exists And in mi opinion this pu/rhng 
question about matter is onli hbw that could bt that 
never could have been Or what a man thinks on 1 hen 
he thinks of nothing 

1 urn matter 011 ill sides make it etern d, 01 oflate 
pioduction, finite or infinite thcie c in be no regular 
system produced but by a loluntary and meaning 
agent Fills the gicut Nc oton always as erted and 
tins he aisserts m the third lettci , but proics in an 
other manner, 111 a manner perhaps more happi and 
conclusn e 
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ft The hypothesis of deming the frame of thr 
cc world by mechanical pimciplcsfiom matter eunlj 
“ spread thiough the heavens being inconusteutv/ith 
<f my system, I had considered it vety little before 
cf youi letter put me upon it, and therofoie trouble 
“ you with a line oi twomoic about it, if tliH < omes 
“ not too late foi your use 

“ In my found I lepiesented that the dim mil 10- 
cc tations of the planets could not be domed Horn 
c< giavity, but lcquucd a di\ me arm to impress them 
<; And though giauty might gne the planets a mo- 
“ tion of descent ton aids the sun, cither dnecth , or 
cf with come little obliquity, yet the tiansveise mo- 
‘ f tions by winch the} leiohe m then seioral oibs v 
“ leqnned the divine aim to impress them according 
“ to the tangents of thou Oibs I would non add-. 
“ that the I13 poihesis of mattei ’s bc<ng at hi st ci only 
c< spiead through the heavens is, m my opinion, m- 
fS consistent with the hypothecs of innate gra\ it y, 
<c without a supernatuiai powei to leconcile them, 
“ andtherefoie it infers a Deity For if thoie be m- 
“ nate gravity it is impossible now foi the mattei -of 
“ the eailh, and all the planets and stars, to ily up 
<c fiom them, and become evenly spread tlnoughout 
“ all the heavens, ivithout a supernatuiai powci ; 
“ and ceitamly that which can ncvei be hereafter 
“ without a supernatuiai powei, could nevei be* 
* c beretofoie without the same powei.” 
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j /) til O Fi f J f) j v 

‘ A Jour}. A t 1 of Eight 1 Dus 'JotRj.ri, 

1 * froth I’arTSMOOTu' to ^vrNcsTO’V •’opon TiiA'ilt*^, 
through South t>iPTON^ViLT^ii ike 6v.c tuthMis- 

* cellmcous Thoughts, moral mid religious, in Si\t) 
_ { 4 fotii Letters iddres ed to 1 u o I aches of ( tlm PArtie 

r» rhiJj is added, An Essay on Tea, considered as 

{ pernicious to Health, otatiuctmt; Imhutiy. and impo- 
t r\i l i c . e ) i ji . y n ' 1 * 1 1 r> 

* \cri lung the 3S Uion with an Account ot its Growth, 
5 r nAtlgrbatCoilsonipti^uin llicselun 0 donis, with sever il 

political Reflections, and i7iob£ht4 on'PubJicfe Love 
1( * jn Thirty tiro Letter* trt Twd T idles 1 B) Mr H * * 

• J ( 1 -riin il c tlferar^ \l\innp \ I Ij l b i J ”J 

"f in /{nt it > h t* t n it i 

O U R ^rentiers mnj peril ips ’remember, 1 that w e 
1 g tie them a slior£ account of this boo 1 ! % with 
■a Mloi extracted from it, in Noiembu 17 ^6 The 

-author tlien sent us an jnjlinction lo forbe tr his it oik 
till a second cdition’sliould appeal this prohibition 
f ' ’ *’ usnolonget 

git en to the 
obeyed we 
lnd 

* The short account is in these void *, This hook js gene 
rally known to be the worl of Mr Han 1 man who h is 
fdiintrly travelled to 1 greatei distance nml whose travels Have 
been for several ve is m the h mis < f tin, public! j the author 
h is not printed it for sale but distributes it among Ins acquaint 
ance It maj be wonoered how a large quirto should arise 
from a rimhle of tight di>s Jhe an nunt nt what he has s en 
fills but t sin i]I part We aic told milch that misbt hfue be 11 
is well tufa without tlic yutrncv Dt 0 rc ion c tart 4 trohi d/gres 
sion and <>/i© subject followd another with or without connexion 
It it. sud that those letters were not written to be pjinted they 
preprinted, perhaps, iouty because thtyr Jiao been i written Of 
J — « C>- 3 1 1 1<J o such 


was ratuer too magisterial , lor m ant no 
the sole master of a hook winch lie has 
puhlick . Vet he bis been ’punctual^ 

Lt r > utr nil jii 
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bad no desire to offend lum, and if Ins clurarlrr 
may be estimated by his book, he is a man v.ho^o 
failings may noil be p.ndonod for hu \irtm - 

The second edition is nov, mmiI into the v.orhl, 
cm reeled and entaigcd, and j n !flt d up In the author 
to the attacks of cuticiMn Rut he shall find in m 
no mahemty of eensuu* Vie wnh nub f d, that 
ambng other cm reef ions lie had Mibmitted in- paevs 
to the inspection of a "i.nnmat n*n, that tin tli ".ni- 
cies of one line might not ha\e b til dt-gr.'ffd by 
the lmpiopuctics of another, but with in to mean 
v ell is a degiee of mout which o\< ib.d.uu « s much 
greatei euouis than mi])iint} of st\h 

We have already given in om collection', one of 
the letters, in which Mr II ami ay endeavour-, to 
show, that the consumption of Tea is lnjuitom to 
the mtei est of our count ly Wc shall now endea- 
v r our to follow him legulatlj thiough all his oln^r- 
vations on this modem luxuiy , hut it can scat rely 
be candid, not to make a pic\ ions declaiation, that 

4 | 1 

he is to expect little justice hom the authoi of thi> 
extract, ahaidcned and shameless Tea-di inker, who 
has for tvventy years diluted Ins meals with only 
the infusion, of tins fascinating plant, whose kettle 
has scai cely time to cool, who with Tea amuses the 
evening, with Tea solaces the midnight, and with 
Tea welcomes the moi mner 

o 

He begins by refuting a populai notion, that 
Bohea and GieenTca arc leaves of the same shrub, 

gatliei ed 

/ 

such a booh it imports little which pait is first read, or first 
examined For the entei Lnnment ot the pic sent montli, we 
have selected letters from a long and vehement 'invective agum*t 
tea. Perhaps we may heieaftei exhibit some ot his dcscnptions, 
for we are fai from, thinking tlie iclation less cujiousoi listing 
for being confined to our own fountiy." C. 
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gathered at different times of the y ear lie is of 
opinion, tint they me produced by different shrubs 
The leav es of Tea '’re gathered in dry vv either , then 
dried and curled 01 er the fire m copper pans 1 lie 
Chinese use htflc Green Tea, imagining tint it 
hinders digestion and excites fevers Hon it should 
have either effect is not easily discovered, and if 
we consider the innumerable prejudices which pre- 
vail concerning our own plants, we sh ill very little 
regard these opinions of the Chinese vulgir, which 
experience does not confirm 

Y hen the Chinese drink Tea, the) mfusc it 
slightly, and extract only the more volatile parts, 
but though tins seems to require great quantities at 
a time y et the author believes, pci haps only because 
he lias an inclination to believe it, that the English 
and Dutch use more th m all the inhabitants of that 
extensive empire The Chinese drink it sometimes 
with acids, seldom with sugar, and this practice 
our author, w ho Ins 110 intention to find an) tiling 
rght at homo recommends to Ins country men 
I he history of the rise and progress of Tea drink 
ing is truly curious Tev was first imported fioin 
Holland by the earls of lrhng/on and Oisory, in 1 666 
fiom then ladies the women of quality learned its 
u e Its price was then three pounds a pound, and 
continued the same to 1707 In 1715 we begati 
to use Green Tea and the practice of drinking it 
descended to the lower class of the people In 1 720, 
the rienck began to send it hither by a clandestine 
oommcrce From 1717 to 1726, we imported an 
nu illy set en hundred thousand pounds From 1 732 
to 1 7 \2 a million and tw 0 hundred thousand pounds 
vuie every year brought to London , in some years 
c c 4 Rffervvaids 
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afterwards thiec millions, and in 1755, neai four 
millions of pounds, 01 two thousand tons, in -winch 
we aie not to reckon that -which is suiicptitiously 
mtioduced, which pci haps is neaily as much Such 
quantities aie indeed sufficient to alarm us, it is at 
least woith mquny, to know v\ hat aie the qualities 
of such a plant, and -w hat the consequences of such 
a trade. 

He then pioceeds to enumciate the mischiefs of 
Tea, and seems willing to chaigc upon it every mis- 
chief that he can find He begins, howcvei, by 
questioning the vntucs asenbed to it, and denies 
that the ciews of the Chinese ships aie presen ed 111 
then voyage homcwauls fiom the scuivy by Te.i 
About this repoillhave made some inquiry, and 
though I cannot find that these ciews aie wholly 
exempt fiom scorbutick maladies, they seem to 
suffer them less than other manners in any coui^c 
of equal length This I ascnbe to the Tea, not as 
possessing any medicinal qualities, but as tempting 
them to dunk moie watei, to dilute then salt food 
moie copiously, and peihaps to foibear punch, or 
other stiong liquois 

He then proceeds m the pathetick stiain, to tell 
the ladies how, by dunking Tea, they mjuic their 
health, and, what is yet more dear, their beauty 

cc To what can we ascnbe the numeions com- 
cc plaints which pi evail ? How many sweet creatuj es 
cc of your sex languish with a weak digestion , low 
cc spn its, lassitudes, melancholy, and twenty disoi- 
“ deis, which m spite of the faculty have yet no 
“ names, except the general one of nervous com - 
cc plaints ? Let them change then diet, and among 
? c other ai tides, leave off drinking Tea, it is more 
J 3 , " than 
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,x {Inn probable the greatest part of them will be 
“ restored to health ’ 

« fliot water is aEo verj huitful to the teeth 
ie »The Chinese do not 1 drink their lea so hot as we 
“ do, and }ct they havchbad teeth This cannot 
" be ascribed entirety to si g ar , for they use s cry 
“ little, ■asulrcadt obsenedt but we ill i now that 
“ hot or cold things w Inch ipant' the teeth destroy* 
“ them aho IF we drank Ic^S lea,' and u c ed gentle 

* acids for the gums and 'teeth particular!) sour 

‘ oranges, though we had a less munbei of French 
tl dentists, I fancy this essential pait of beauty 
f< would be milch bet tci present 1 > it h 4 

“ rhe warden in the United Pro wees, who .s/p 
“ Tea from morning till night, are al o as renmJ 
“ able for bad teeth Thev aEo look pallid and 
“ many are troubled with certain feminine disorders 
“ arising from a relaxed ’habit The Portuguese, 
€< ladies, on the other hand, entertain with scect- 

* meats, and jet thej lnic \ eij good teeth but 
“ their food in general is more of a f innaceous and 
“ vegetable 1 ind tli in ours The) also drink cold 
ft •'vatci instead of s pping hot and neier taste any 

* fumented liquors, for tlies^ 1 casons the use of sugar 
1 does not seem to be at all pernicious to them f 

* Men tem to have lost their stature and comc- 

‘ liness, and women then beauty X am not young, 
“ but methinhs there is not quite 0 much beaut 'y 

* in this land as there was lour verj chamber 
** maids hive lost their bloom, I suppose by sipping 

* Tea E\ en tlifc agitations of the passions at cards 

* are not so gre it enemies to female charms What 
f‘ Shakespcai e ascribes to {he concealment ofloie; 

“ 
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« is in this age more fiequently occasioned by the 
<e use of Tea ” 

, To raise the flight still highei, he quotes an ac- 
count of a pig’s tail scalded with Tea, on which 
howe\er he does not much insist 

Of these dieadful effects, some aie peihaps ima- 
ginary, and some may ha\ e another cause That 
theie is less beauty in the picsent race of females, 
than in those who enteied the woild with us, all of 
us aie inclined to think on whom beaut}'' has ceased 
to smile ; but our fatheis and grandfathers made the 
same complaint before us, and our posterity will 
still find beauties irresistibly pow erful 

That the diseases commonly called nenous, tre- 
mors, fits, habitual depletion, and all the maladies 
which proceed fiom laxity and debility, are moie- 
frequent than m any foimei time, is, I believe, tiue, 
however deplorable. But this new i ace of evils w ill 
not be expelled by the piohibition of Tea This 
general languor is the effect of general luxury, of 
general idleness If it be most to be found among 
Tea-drinkers, the reason is, that Tea is one of the 
stated amusements of the idle and luxurious The- 
whole mode of life is changed, eveiy kind of -vo- 
luntary, labour, every exercise that strengthened the 
nerves, land haidened the muscles, is fallen into dis- 
use The inhabitants aie crowded tog ethei 'm po- 
pulous cities, so that no occasion of life lequoes 
much motion , every one is near to all that he wants; 
and the rich and delicate seldom pass from one sti eet 
to another, but in carnages of pleasure Yet we 
eat and dunk, or stave to eat and dunk, like the 
hunters and huntresses, the faimeis and the house- 

- wjv<& 
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vi\es of the former generation and they tint piss 
ten hours m bed, and eight at cards and the greater 
part of the other six it the table ire taught to im 
pute to Tea all the diseases which a lift unnatural m 
all its parts may chance to bung upon them 
lea, among the giealei part of those who use it 
most, is drunk in no great quantity As jt neither 
exhilarates the heart, nor stimulates the palate, it is 
commonly an entertainment mereJv nominal, a pre- 
tence foi assembling to prattle, for interi uptmg busi- 
ness, or di\c~sifv mg idleness The} w ho dnnk one 
cup, and who drink twenty , arc equally punctu il m 
preparing or partaking it, and indeed there arc feu 
but discover In their indifference about it that they 
are brought together not by the Tea, but the Tea 
table jThfpqcups make the common quantify, so 
slightly impregnated tl at perhaps they might be 
tinged with the Athenian acuta, ind produce less 
effects than these Letters ch ugc upon Tea > 

Our author proceeds to show y et other 1 bad qua 
hues of this hated leaf 1 ({ ,» \ « , 

" jGreeaTea, w hen madt strong even by infusion, 
is an emetic! , rim , I am told it is used as such 111 
t China , a decoction of it t ccrtamiy performs this 
* operation vet by long use if is drank bv m my 
£ without such an effect The mfusioh aho, when 
KC i at is paade stiong and stands long/tp diawathe 
ce grosser p articles, w ill convulse the bowels j e\ en 
£ , f m the manner commonly used, it Ins this effect on „ 
4 some destitutions, as I have already lemarked to 
** you from my own experience 

i You see I confess my teahnes r without lcserve 
buf those who aic vei^ fond of Tea, if their diges 
' st tion 
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« tion IS weal:, and they find thcraseh.es disor- 
« deied, they generally ascribe it to any cause ex- 
« cept the true one I am aware that the effect just 
ic mentioned is imputed to the hot watei , let it be 
ec so, and my ai gument is still good . but who pre- 
« tends to say it is not parity owing to paiticular 
« kinds of Tea ? pcihaps such as partake of copperas, 
c£ which there is cause to apprehend is sometimes 
C( the case - if we pidge from the manner ra which it 
Cc is said to he cured, together with 1 its ordinary 
u ^effects, there is some foundation for this opinion 
u Put a drop of strong Tea, cithei Green dr‘ Bdhea, 
u but chiefly the foimer, on the blade of a J knife, 
<l though it is not corrosiv e in the same manner *as 
<e vitriol ^ yet theic appears to be a coiro'sive quality 
* e mnt, .very diffeientfiom that of fruit hliieb stains 
(c -the knife” 1 ' > r i 1 ' •' 

He afterwards quotes Paulli to prove that Tea is a 
desiccative, and ought not to he used aftci 'Oi'efoi tietk 
year . I have then long exceeded the limits of per- 
mission, but I comfoii myself, that all the enemie^ 
of Tea cannot he nrthe light If Tea be dcsiccatw e, 
according to Paulli , it cannot weaken theffbies, as 
our author imagines ; if it be emetick . , ft must con- 
Strmge the stomach, rathei than relax it' 1 ’ 1 t 
’ The formidable quality of tinging the knife, 0 it has 
in common with acorns, the baik and leaves of oak, 
and every astringent bark or leaf. 1 the copperas 
■v which is given to the'Tea, is really m the knife Ink 
inay be made of any feirugmeous matter and astrin- 
gent vegetable, as it is generally made of galls ancl 
copperas - 

t ' <r 1 , i ' _ > ,<*.* 
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Trom Tea the w riter digresses to spu ituous liquors 
about ulncli he mil have no contioversj with the 
T-itenrj Magazine, we shall thciefore insert almost 
h|S whole letter, and add to it one testimony, tint 
the mischiefs arising on every side from this com 
pendious mode of drunkenness, are enormous and 
insupportable, equally to be found amon 0 the great 
and the mean, filling palaces with disquiet and dis- 
traction , harder to be bom as it cannot be men- 
tioned, and overwhelming multitudes with incurable 
diseases ind unpitied poverty 

“ Though Tea and Gin have spread their baneful 
11 influence 01 ci this island and his Majesty s other 
" dominions, jet v 011 roav be well assured, that the 
“Governors of the Toundhng Hospital will evert 

• their utmost skill and vigihnce, to prevent the 
‘ children undci their care from being poisoned, or 
“emrvited by one or the otbci This, however, 
"is notthe cisc of norXfiouses it is well known, 
" to the shame of those who are charged with the 
“ care of them, that gin has been too often permitted 
‘ to enter their gates , and the debauched appetites 
"of the people who inhabit these houses, has been 
“ urged as aieason for it 

1 Vespa a l: : diseases 1 1 cquire despci ate remedies v 
“ if laws arc rigidly executed against murderers m 
“ the Iiighvvaj, those who provide a draught of gin, 
“ winch w e see is murderous, ought not to be coun- 

* tenanced I am now info-mcd th vtm certamlios 

' pitals where the number of the sic I used to he 
“ about 5,600 111 14 3 ears, 

“Tom 170] to I7j8^thej mercased to 0,189 

‘ Iroai 
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“ From 1718 to 1734, still augmented to 12, 7104 

« And hom 1734 to 17 19, vivltiplud lo »8,i \~j. 

« What a dieadful spectre does this exhibit f nor 
« must we wondei, when satisfactoiy cudcncc was 
« given befoie the gieat council of the nation, that 
« neai eight millions of gallons of distilled spmts, at 
<c the standard it is commonly reduced lo foi dnnk- 
< c ing, was actually consumed annually in di anis 1 the 
ec shocking diffeience in the numbcisofthe v;</«,aud 
<c we may presume of the dead also. v. as supposed to 
tc keep pace with gin : and the most ingenious and 
<c unprejudiced plu'sicians ascnbed it lo this cause 
tc What is to be done under these melancdioly cu- 
“ cumstances ? shall we still countenance the d/stil- 
“ lery , foi the sake of the revenue , out ol tenderness 
“ to the few who will suffer by its being abolished , 
* c foi fear of the madness of the people, 01 that fo- 
“ leigners will run it in upon us ? There can be no ( vil 
u so great as that we now 7 suffer, except the making 
* c the same consumption, and paying for it to foieign- 
<c eis m money , which I hope ne\ ei wall be the case 
<c As to the levcnue , it ceitamly may be leplaced 
te by taxes upon the necessaries of life, e\en upon the 
t( head we eat, or m other woids, upon the land, 
fC which is the gieat souiee of supply to the publitk 
“ and to individuals Nor can I peisuade myself, 
“ but that the people may be weaned fi 0111 the habit 
,c of poisoning themseh es. The difficulty of smug- 
“ ghng a bulky liquid, joined to the seventy which 
fC ought to be exeicised towaids smugglcis, wdiose 
lc illegal commerce is of so inf a nal a nature, must in 

<f time 
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" time produce the effect desired Spirituous )r 
“ qtiors being ibolislied, instead of lining the most 
•' undisciplined and abandoned poor, we might 
" soon boast a race of nun, temperate, religions, and 
“ industrious cicn to a pro erb "We should soon 
“ see the ponderous burden of the poor's rate de 
“ crease, and tbe beauty and strength of the land 
“ i e i ti \ einlo Schools, workhouses, mid hospitals 
“ might then be sufiicient to clear our streets of 
“ distress and miser), which ncicr will be the 
“ case whilst the lo\ e of poison premls, and the 
“ means of rum is s 0 hl in abotc one thousand 
“ houses in the city of /mi don, two thous.mil two 
‘ hundrcil m // cslrmnder, mil one thousand nine 
“ hundred and thirls in Ilolborn and St Giles * 

“ lint if other uses still demand liquid fire, I 
“ would really propose, that it should be sold onl) 
“ in ipiart bottles, sealed up with the Kings seal 
‘ with a \crj high data, mil none sold without 
“ being meed with a strong em-hek 

“ Mail} become ob|ects of charity, b) their 
“ intemperance, and this excludes others who arc 
" such b\ the Him old lblc accidents of liTc, or who 
“ cannot lij an} means support themsches Hence 
“ it appears, th it the introducing an habits of life 
‘ is the most substanli d clnntj , and that the regn 
“ lalionof charity schools hospitals and workhouses 
" not the augment ition of their number, can make 
“ them answer the wise ends for which the) were 
“ instituted 

1 T he children of beggars should be also taken 
“ from them, and bred up to labour, os children of 

“ the 
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« the publick Thus the dish csscd might be i elievcd* 
« at a sixth pait of the present cxpencc , the idle be 
« compelled to work or si a? vc , and the mad be sent to 
“ Bedlam Weshouldnotscchuman-iialmedisgiaced 
“ by the aged, the maimed, the sickly, and young 
et childien begging their bread, noi would compas- 
(( sion be abused b} 7 those who have 1 educed it to an 
“ art to catch the unwary Nothing is wanting but 
“ common sense and honesty in. the execution of lazes 
<c To prevent such abuse in the sti eels , .seems moie 
“ practicable than to abolish bad habits ioithin doors, 
where greater numbers po 1 ish We see m many 
“ familiar instances the fated effects of exam pile. 
<e The careless spending of time among set va?ils t 
“ who aie cliaiged with the caie of infants, is often 
<e fatal ; the nujse fieqnently destioys the child 1 the 
<e poor infant being left neglected, expires whilst she 
is sipping her Tea 1 This may appeal to you as 
<c rank prejudice or jest , but I am assured, fiom the 
<c most indubitable evidence, that many veiy extiaoi- 
< c dinary cases of this kind ha\ e leally happened 
“ among those whose duty does not peimit of such 
<c kind of habits . 

“ It is partly fiom such causes, that muses of the 
t( childien of the publick often forget themselves, and 
“ become impatient when infants cry * the next step 
“ to this, is using extraordmaiy means to quiet 
“ them I have all eady mentioned the term killing 
<c nurse as known m some woikhouses Venice trea- 
ec cle, poppy water , and Godfrey's cordial, have been 
“ the kind instruments of lulling the child to his eier* 
<e lasting test. If these pious women could send up 
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“ an ejaculation when the child expired, all was 
" well , and no questions asked by the superiours An 
“ ingenious friend of mine informs me that this has 
“ been so often the case, in some w orhhouses that 
u Venice treacle has acquired the appellation of the 
“ Lord have mercy upon me , m allusion to the nurses 
tc hackneyed expression of pretended grief when 
“ infants expire 5 Fate tell ! 

I know not upon w hat observ ation Mr Hanway 
founds his confidence in the Goiemours of the 
Foundling Hospital , men of whom I have not any 
knowledge, but whom I entreat to consider a little 
the minds as well a$ bodies of the children I am in- 
clined to believe Irrehgion equally pernicious with 
Gin and Tea, and therefore think it not unseasonable 
to mention that when a few months ago I w antlered 
thiough the Hospital, I found not a child that seemed 
to have heard of his creed or the commandment'* 
To breed up children in this manner is to rescue 
them from an earl) grave, that they mi) find em 
plojment for the gibbet, from djmg 111 innocence, 
that the) ma) perish by their cnmes 

Having considered the effects of Tea upon the 
health of the drinker, which I think he has ag 
gravated in the vehemence of his zeal, and which, 
after soliciting them by this watery luxury, year 
after ) ear, I have not yet felt he proceeds to ex- 
amine how it may be shown to affect our interest 
and first calculates the national loss b) the time 
spent in drinking Tea 1 have no desire to appeir 
captious and shall therefore readily admit, that 
Tea is a liquor not proper for the lower classes of the 
people, as it supplies no strength to labour, or relief 
Vol II Du to 
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to disease, but gratifies the taste without noinishmg 
the body It is a banen supci flinty, 1 o which those 
who can baldly piocmcwhat nature irquiu cannot 
piudently habituate themsehes Its piopei use is 
to amuse the idle, and iclax the studious, and dilute 
the full meals of those w ho cannot use exercise, and 
will not use abstinence That tune is lost m this 
msipid entertainment, cannot be denied , many tnfle 
awgy at the Tea-table those moments which would 
be better spent, but that any national detument 
can be mfened fiom this waste of lime, does not 
evidently appear, because I know not that any woik 
remains undone lor want of hands Our manufac- 
tures seem to be limited, not by the possibility of 
woik, but by the possibility of sale 

His next argument is moic clo.n He affirms, 
that one hundicd and fifty thousand pounds m 
silvei aie paid to the Chinese annually, for thiee 
millions of pounds of Tea, and that foi two millions 
more bi ought clandestinely fiom the ncighboui mg 
coasts, we pa} r , at twenty pence a pound, one hun- 
died sixty-six thousand six hundicd and sixty-six 
pounds The author pistly conceives, that tins 
computation will waken us , foi, says he, “ The lo-s 
<c of health, the loss of time, the mjuiy of moials, 

<c aie not very sensibly felt by some, who aie 
“ alarmed when you talk of the loss of money ” 
But he excuses the East-India Company, as men 
not obliged to be political aiithmeticians, or to 
mquiie so much what the nation loses, as how them- 
selves may glow rich It is certain, that they who , 
dunk Tea have no light to complain of those that 
-impoit it, but if Mr. Railway's computation be 

just, 
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yust, the importation and the use of it ought at once 
to be stopped by a penal law 

The "utlior allows one slight argument in faiour 
of Tea, which, 111 mj opinion, might be with far 
greater justice urged both against that and many 
other parts of our naval trade “ The Tea Trade 
“ employs (lie tells us) six ships, and fit e or six bun 
“ dred seamen, sent annu illy to China It like 11 lse 
“ brings in a rei enue of three hundred and sixty 
“ thousand pounds, which as a tax on luxury, may 
“ be considered as of great utility to the state The 
utility of this tax I cannot find , a tax on luxury 
is no better than another tax unless it hinders 
luxurj, which cannot be said of the impost upon Tea, 
while it is thus used bj the gieitand the mean, the 
rich and the poor The truth is, that by the loss of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, we procure 
the means of shifting three hundred and sixty thou 
sand at best, only fiom one hand to anothei , but 
perhaps sometimes into hands by which it is not 
tery honestly employed Of the five or six hundred 
seamen sent to China, I am told that sometimes half, 
common ly a third part, perish in the voyage, so 
that instead of setting this naugation against the 
mconveniencies already alleged we may add to 
them the yearly loss of tw o hundred men m the 
prime of life , and reckon that the trade of China 
has destroy ed ten thousand men since the beginning 
of this century 

If Tea be thus pernicious, if it impol erishes our 
country, if it raises temptation, and goes oppor- 
tunity to illicit commerce, which I have always 
looked on as one of the strongest eudencesof the 
D n 2 me/ficacy 
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inefficacy of oin law, the weakness of our govern- 
ment, and the corruption of our people, let us at 
once resolve to prohibit it for ever 

“ If the question was, how to promote industry 
<c most advantageously , piheu of our Tea-trade, sup- 
cc posing every branch of oui commerce to be ah cad y 
“ fully supplied with men and money ? If a quanta 
“ the sum now spent in Tea, were laid out annually 
cc m plantations, m making publick gardens, in 
“ paving and widening stieets, m making roads , 
cc m rendering nvers navigable, erecting palaces, 
cC building budges, 01 neat and convenient houses 
u wheie are now only huts , draining lands, or ren- 
“ dering those winch are now barren of some use . 
<e should we not be gainers, and piovide more for 
ff health, pleasure, and long life, compared with the 
<f consequences of the Tea-tiade 

Our riches would be much better employed to 
these purposes , but if this project does not please, 
let us first resolve to save oui money, and we shall 
afterwards very easily find ways to spend it. 
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REPLY 


TO 

A PAPER 

In tlic Gazetteer of May 26, * 


I T is observed m the sage Oil Bias , that an ex 
asperated author is not easily picified I hate 
therefore, very little hope of making nn peace with 
the writer of the Eight Days Tourney indeed so 
little, that I hate long deliberated whether J should 
not rather sit silently down under Ins displeasure, 
than aggravate mj misfortune by a defence of 
which my heart forebodes the ill success Dehbcra 
tion is often useless I am afraid that I hate at last 
made the wrong choice, and that I might better 
have resigned my cause, without a struggle, to time 
and fortune, since I shall run the hazard of a new 
offence, by the necessity of iskmg him why he is 
an^ry 

Distress and terrour often discover to us those 
faults with which we should nevei hive reproached 
ourselves in a happy state "i et, dejected as I am, 
when I review the transaction between me and this 
writer, I cannot find that I have been deficient m 
reverence AVhen his book was first printed, he 
hints that I procured a sight of it before it was 
published How the sight of it was procured T 
* Ironl tlic Literary Magazine, Vol II Pa & e "53 

c c 3 


do 
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do not now veiy exactly remember, but if my cu- 
riosity was greater than my prudence* if I laid rash 
hands on -the fatal volume* I have surely suffered 
like him who burst the box from which evil rushed 
into the world 

I took it, however, and inspected it as the work 
of an author not higher than myself ; and was con- 
firmed in my opinion, when I found that these 
letteis were not written to be printed I concluded, 
however, that though not written to be printed , they 
were printed to be read, and inserted one of them 
in the collection of November last Not many days 
after I received a note, informing me, that I ought 
to have waited for a more correct edition This in- 
junction was obeyed The edition appeared, and I 
supposed myself at liberty to tell my thoughts upon 
it, as upon any other book* upon a royal manifesto, 
or an act of parliament But see the fate of ignorant 
temerity 1 I now find, but find too late, that instead 
of a writer whose only power is m his pen , I have 
irritated an important member of an important cor- 
poration; a man who, as he tells us m his letters, 
puts horses to his chariot 

It was allowed to the disputant of old to yield up 
the controversy with little resistance to the master of 
foi ty legions Those who know how weakly naked 
fruth can defend her advocates, would forgive me if 
I should pay the same respect to a Governour of the 
Foundlings Yet the consciousness of my own rec- 
titude of intention incites me to ask once again, 
lion I ha’i e offended 

/ 

1 here are only three subjects upon which my 
unlucky pen lias Inppened to venture. Tea, the 

Author 
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Author of the Journal, mil the Foundling Hos 
pita! 

Of Tea what line I said > T lnt I hare drmh it 
twcntt } ears without hurt, and therefore belli.! e it 
not to be poison that if it dries the fibres, it c innot 
soften them, that if it constringcs, it cannot relax 
I have modestly doubted whether it has diminished 
the strength of our men, or, the beauty of our wo 
men, and whether it much hinders the progress of 
our woollen or iron manufactures, but 1 allowed it 
to he a barren superfluity, neither medicinal nor 
nutritious, that neither supplied strength nor cheer- 
fulness, neither reheied weariness nor exhil (rated 
sorrow I inserted, without charge or suspicion of 
falsehood, the sums exported to purchase it, and 
proposed a lm to prohibit it for eier 

Of the Author I unfortunateli said, that Ins 111 
junction was someu hat too magistei lal This I said 
before I knew that he w as a Go! ernour of the Found 
lings, but beseems inclined to punish this failure 
of respect, as the czar of Muscovy made w ar upon 
Sweden, because lie w as not tre ited w itli sufficient 
honours when he passed through the countiy in dis 
guise Yet was not this irreierence without exte 
nuation Something was sud of the merit of mean- 
ing well, and the Journihst was declared to be a 
man whose failings might nell be pai dotted for his 
vii tiles This is the highest pruse which human 
gratitude can confer upon human merit praise 
that would have more than satisfied Titus or Ait 
gustus, but which I must own to be inadequate and 
penurious, when offered to the member of an up 
portant corpoiation 


P d i 


I am 
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I am asked whether I meant to satirize the man 
or criticise the wntei, when I say that he believe r, 
only pci hap ? became he hm inclination to believe 
?/, that the English and Dutch comumc more Tea 
than the vast empire of China ? Between the writu 
and the man I did not at that time eonsidei the 
distinction The w'ritcr 1 found not of moie than 
moital might, and I did not immediately recollect 
that the man put horses to his chanot But I did 
not write wdiolly without consideration. 1 knew 
but tw r o causes of belief, evidence and inclination 
What evidence the Journalist could ha\e of the 
Chinese consumption of Tea, I was not able to dis- 
cover The officers of the East -India Company ai e 
excluded, they best know why, fiom the towns and 
the country of China , they are tieated as we treat 
gypsies and vagrants, and obliged to retire etery 
night to their own hovel. What intelligence such 
travellers may bring is of no great impoitance. 
And though the missionaries boast of haring once 
penetrated further, I think they have ner er calcu- 
lated the Tea diank by the Chinese There being 
thus no evidence for Ins opinion, to what -could I 
ascnbe it but to inclination ? 

I am yet charged more heavily for having said, 
that he has no intention to find any thing ? ight at 
home I believe every reader restrained this impu- 
tation to the subject which produced it, and suppo- 
sed me to insinuate only that he meant to spai e no 
part of the Tea-table, whether essence or circum- 
stance But this line he has selected as an instance 
of virulence and acrimony, and confutes it by a lofty 
and splendid panegyrick on himself. He asserts, 

that 
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tint he finds man} tilings right at home, and that lie 
loves his country almost to enthusiasm 

I had not the least doubt that he found in Ins 
country many things to please him , nor did I sup 
pose th it he desired the same inversion of every part 
of life, as of the use of Tea Tiie proposal of drink- 
ing Tea sour show cd indeed such a disposition to 
practical paradoxes, that there was reason to fear 
lest some succeeding letter should recommend the 
dress of the Pict$ t or the cookery of the Csknnaux 
Howevet, I met with no other innovations, and 
therefore was willing to hope that lie found some- 
thing right at home 

But his love of his country seemed not to nse 
quite to enthusiasm, when, amidst his lage igamst 
7 ea lie made a smooth apolog} for the Cast India 
Company, as men who might not think themselves 
obliged to be political arithmeticians I hold 
though no enthusiastich patriot, that ever} man who 
lives and trader under the piotection of a commit 
nity, is obliged to consider whether he hurts or 
benefits those w ho protect lnm , and that the most 
which can be indulged to private interest is a neutral 
traffick, if any such can be, by which our country 
is not injured, though it may not be benefited 

But he now renews his declamation against Tea, 
notwithstanding the greatness or power of those that 
h iv e interest or inclination to support it I know 
not of what power or greatness he may dream The 
importers onl} have an interest in defending it I 
am sure they are not great, and I hope the} are not 
powerful Those w hose inclination leads them to 
continue this practice, are too numerous, but I be- 
lieve 
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he\e thcii powei is such, us the Joinnuhst may defy 
without enthusiasm The lo\c of mir rountiy, 
when it rises to enthusiasm, is an ambiguous aiul 
uncertain value * when a man is enthusiastick, he 
ceases to he leasonable, and \\lu*n he once departs 
from reason, what w ill lie do hut dunk som Tea? 
As the Journalist, though enthusiastically zealous 
for his countiy, has, with regard to smallei things, 
the placid happiness of philosophical nuhflerence, 
I can give him no distui banco by arhising him to 
restiam even the love of his country within due 
limits, lest it should sometimes swell too high, fill 
the whole capacity of Ins soul, and lea\c less loom 
for the love of truth. 

Nothing now remains but that I lcview my posi- 
tions concerning the Foundling Hospital. What 
I declaied last month, I declare now once more, 
that I found none of the clnldien that appeared to 
have heard of the catechism It is inquired how' I 
wandeied, and how I examined ' There is doubt- 
less subtilty in the question, I know not well how- 
to answer it Happily I did not wandci alone ; I 
attended some ladies with anothei gentleman, who 
all heard and assisted the inquiry wutli equal gnef 
and indignation I did not conceal my observations. 
Notice was given of this shameful defect soon after, 
at my request, to one of the highest names of the 
society This I am now told is hnci edible, but 
since it is tine, and the past is out of human power, 
the most important coipoiation cannot make it 
false But why is it incredible ? Because in the 
rules of the hospital the children are ordeied to learn 
the mdiments of religion. Oideis aie easily made, 

but 
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but they do not execute themsehes The} say 
their catechism, at stated times, under an able 
master But this able master was, I think, not 
elected before last 1 ibntary, and nn visit happened, 
if I mistake not, in Korcmba The children were 
shy when interrogated b} a stranger Tlnsmay be 
true, but the same shvness I do not remember to 
hav e hindered them from answering othei questions 
and I wonder whj children c 'o much accustomed to 
new spectators should be eminent!} sh} 

My opponent in the first paragraph calls the in- 
ference that I made from this negligence, a hasty 
conclusion to the dccuic} of this expression I had 
nothing to object but as he grew hot in his career. 
Ins enthusiasm began to sparkle, and in the vehe- 
mence of his postscript, be charges m} assertions, 
and my reasons for advancing them, with foil} and 
malice His argumentation being somewhat en- 
thusiastical, I cannot full} comprehend, but it seems 
to stand thus ni} insinuations arc foolish or mali- 
cious, since I know not one of the Goveinours of the 
Hospital, for he that knows not the Governours of 
the Hospital, must beverj foolish 01 malicious 

He lias, how ev er, so much kindness for me, that 
he advises me to consult mj safety when I talk of 
corporations I know not w hat the most important 
corporvtion can do, becoming manhood, by which 
my safety is endangered My reputation is s ife, 
for I can prove the fact my quiet is safe, for I 
meant well , and for any other safet}, I am not used 
to be very solicitous 

I am alwa}s sorry when I see any being labour 
ing in vam, and m return for the Journalists 

attention 
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REVIEW* 

OF 

“AN ESSAY 

“ On the Whitings and Genius of POPE.” 


T HIS is a i ery curious and entertaining miscel- 
lany of critical remarks and literary history 
Though the book piomises nothing but observations 
on the writings of Pope >et no opportunity is neg- 
lected of introducing the character of any other 
w riter, or the mention of any performance 01 event 
in which learning is interested Prom Pope, how- 
ever, he alv. ays takes his hint, and to Pope he re- 
turns again from his digressions The facts u Inch 
he mentions, though the) are seldom anecdotes in a 
rigorous sense, are often such as are lery little 
known, and such as mil delight more readers than 
naked criticism t 

As he examines the works of this great poet in 
an order nearly chronological, he necessaril) begins 
with his pastorals, which considered as representa- 
tions of an) kind of life, he i ery justly censures, for 
there is in them a mixture of Grecian and English, 
of ancient and modem, images Wtndsoi is coupled 
With Hylila, and Thames with Pactolus He then 

• From the Literary Magazine, 17^6 


compares 
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compares some passages which Pope has imitated or 
translated with the imitation or veision, and gives the 
preference to the originals, perhaps not always upon 
convincing arguments 

Theocritus makes his lover wish to be a bee, that 
lie might creep among the leaves that form the 
chaplet of his mistress Pope's enamoured swain 
longs to be made the captive bud that sings m his 
fair one's bowei, that she might listen to his songs, 
and lewarcl them with her kisses The critick pie- 
fers the image of Theocritus as moie wild, more 
delicate, and more uncommon 

It is natural for a lover to wish that he might be 
any thing that could come near to his lady But we 
more naturally desire to be that which she fondles 
and caresses, than that which she would avoid, at 
least would neglect The superiour delicacy of The- 
ocritus I cannot discover, nor can indeed find, that 
either in the one or the other image there is any want 
of delicacy. Which of the two images was less 
commonm the time ofthepoet who used it, foron that 
consideration the merit of novelty depends, I think 
it is now out of any cntick’s power to decide. 

He remarks, I am afraid with too much justice, 
that theie is not a single new thought m the pasto- 
rals, and with equal reason declares, that their chief 
beauty consists m their coirect and musical veisifi-- 
cation, w r hich has so influenced the English ear, as 
to render every moderate rhymer harmonious 

In his examination of the Messiah, he justly ob- 
seives some deviations from the mspned author, 
which weaken the imagery, and dispuit the ex- 
piession. 


On 
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On Windsor forest, lie declares, I think without 
jiroof, that descriptu e poetry was hy no means the 
excellence of Pope, he draws this inference from 
the few images introduced m tins poem, which 
w ould not equally belong to am other place He 
must inquire whether Wmdsoi forest has m reality 
any thing peculiar 

The Stag chase is not, he say s, so full, so animated, 
and so circumstantiated as Somcmlle's Barely to 
say, that one performance is not so good as another, 
is to criticise with little exactness But Pope has 
directed that we should ineierywork regard the 
author’s end The Stag chase is the mam subject of 
Somerville, and might therefore be properly dilated 
into all its circumstances in Pope it is only inci- 
dental, and was to he despatched in x few lines 
He makes a |ust observation, “ that the description 
of the external beauties of nature is usually the first 
effect of a young genius before he hath studied na 
ture and passions Some of Milton's most early as well 
as most exquisite pieces are his Lycidas, l Allegro, 
and II Penseroso, if we may except his ode on the 
Naluity of Christ, which is indeed prior in order 
of time, and in w hicli a penetrating critick might hav e 
observed the seeds of that boundless imagination 
which was one day to produce the Paradise Lost ’ 
Mentioning Thomson and other descriptive poets, 
he remarks that writers fail in their copies for want 
of acquaintance w ith originals, and justly ridicules 
those who think they can form just ideas of v alley s, 
mountains, and riv ers, in a garret of the Strand I'or 
this reason I cannot regret with this author that 
Pope laid aside his design of writing American pas 

torals. 
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toials j forps he must haic painted scenes winch lie 
never saw, and manners which he ncier knew', his 
performance, though it might l\a\e been a pleasing 
amusement of fancy, would ha\c exhibited no re- 
presentation of natuie or of life 

After the pastoials, the ci llick considers the lyrick 
poetry of Pope , and dw r clls longest on the ode of 
St Cecilia's day, which he, like the lost of mankind, 
places next to that of Dry den, and not much below 
it. He lemaiks aftei Mr Spence , that the first 
stanza is a pei feet concert The second he Hunks 
a little flat , he justly commends the fourth, but 
without notice of the best line in that stanza or in 
the poem : ' 

Transported demi-gods stood round. 

And men grew heioes at the sound 
In the latter pait of the ode he objects to the stanza 
of tiiumph; 

Thus song could leveal, & c. 

as written m a measiue 1 ldiculous and burlesque, and 
justifies his answef by obsen mg that Addison uses 
the same numbers in the scene of Rosamond, be- 
tween Gndeline and Sir Trusty : 

How unhappy is he, See. 

That the measiue is the same in both passages must 
be confessed, and both poets perhaps chose their 
numbers properly , for they both meant to express a 
kmd of any hilarity The two passions of memment 
and exultation are undoubtedly differ ent j they aie as 
different as a gambol and a triumph, but each is a 
species of joy ; and poetical measures have not in any 
' language been so far tefined as to pi ovale foi the sub- 
divisions of passion. They can only be adapted to 
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general purposes, but the particular and minuter 
propriety must be sought only m the sentiment and 
language Thus the numbers are the same m 
Cohn's Complaint , and in the ballad of Dai by < T 
Joan , though m one sadness is represented, and in 
the other tranquillity , so the measure is the same 
of Pope's Unfortunate Lady and the Praise of 
Voiture 

He observes \ery justly, that the odes both of 
Dfyden and Pope conclude unsuitably and unna 
turolly with epigram 

He then spends a page upon Mr Handel s musich 
to Dry den's ode, and speaks of him with that re- 
gard w hich he has generally obtained among the 
lovers of sound He finds something imiss m the 
air €< With ran shed ears, but has overlooked or 
forgotten the grossest fault in that composition, 
to hich is that m this line 

Revenge revenge Lmotheus cries 
He has laid much Stress upon the two latter words, 
.which are merely words of connection, and ought 
m mksich to be considered as parenthetical 

From tins ode is struck out a digression on the 
nature of odes, and the comparative excellence of 
the ancients and moderns He mentions the chorus 
which Pope wrote for the duke of Buckingham , 
and thence tal es occasion to treat of the chorus of 
the ancients He then comes to another ode of 
“ The dying Christian to his Soul, ’ in winch finding 
an apparent imitation of Flat man, he falls into a 
pleasing and learned speculation on the resembling 
passages to be found m different poets 

He mentions With great regard Popes ode on 
Solitude, written when he was but twelve years old, 
Von. II E e but 
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but omits to mention the poem on Silence , com- 
posed, I think, as early, with much gieatei elegance 
of diction, musick of numbeis, extent of obsei \ ation, 
and foice of thought If he had happened to think 
on Bail let’s chaptei of Evfans celebre ?, he might 
have made on this occasion a veiy entertaining dis- 
seitation on eaily excellence 

He comes next to the Essay on Criticism , the 
stupendous peifoimance of a youth not yet twenty 
years old , and after haung detailed the felicities 
of condition, to which he imagines Pope to have 
owed his worn! ci ful piematunty of mind, he tells 
us that he is well mfonned this essay was hist wnt- 
ten m prose There is nothing impiobable m the 
repoit, nothing indeed but what is moie likely than 
the contiai}^, yet I* cannot foibear to hint to this 
wuter and all othets, the dangei and -weakness of 
ti 'ustmg too readily to mfoimation Nothing but 
expei lence could evince the fiequency of false in- 
formation, or enable any man to conceive that so 
many groundless reports should be propagated as, 
every, man of eminence may hear of himself Some 
men relate what they think as what they know j 
some men of confused memones and habitual inac- 
curacy ascribe to one man what belongs to another ; 
and some talk on without thought 01 caie A few 
men are sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are 
afterwards innocently diffused by successive re- 
laters. 

He proceeds on examining passage after passage of 

this 

** In all the papeis and criticisms Dr Johnson wiote for the 
Literary Magazine, he frequently depaits from the bustomary 
%ic of anonymous wiiteis This, with his inimitable stjle, soon 
pointed him out as the puncjpal peison concerned m that pub- 
lication. c. 
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this essav , but v. e must piss o’, er til these criticisms 
to which ne Ime not something to mid or to object, 
or w here this author does not differ from the genertl 
voice of mankind II c cannot agree w tth him in his 
censure of the comparison of a student tdiancmg m 
science with a traveller passing the Alps, winch is 
perhaps the best simile in our language, that mw Inch 
the most exact resemblance is traced between tilings 
m appearance utterly unrelated to each other That 
the last line conveys no new idea, is not true, it 
makes particular w hat w as before general Whether 
the description w Inch he adds from another author 
be, as he says, more full and striking than that of 
Pope , is not to be inquired Pope s description is 
relative, and can admit no greater length than is 
usually allow ed to a simile, nor any other particulars 
than such as form the correspondence 

Unvaried rhymes, sajs tins writer, highly disgust 
readers of a good ear It is surely not the ear but 
the mind that is offended The fault arising from 
the use of common rhymes is, that by reading the 
past line the second may be guessed, and half the 
composition loses the grace of novelty 

On occasion of the mention of an alexandrine, 
the Cntick observes, that “ the alexandrine may be 
thought a modem measure, but that Robert of 
Gloucester s Jl xfe is an alexandrine, w ith the addi- 
tion of two syllables , and that Stenibold and Hop- 
kins translated the psalms m the same measure of 
fourteen syllables, though they are printed other- 
si iso ” 

This seems not to be accurately conceived or ex 
pressed an alexandrine with the addition of two 
sj llobles, is no more an alexandrine than w ith the 
£12 detraction 
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del 1 action of two syllables Slcrnhold and Hop- 
kins did feudally wutc m the alternate nuMsme of 
eight and six syllables; bill Hopkins rommonJy 
rhymed the first and third, Stcmhold onh the se- 
cond and fourth- so tlial Steinhold may be con- 
sidered as willing couplets of long lines; but Hop- 
kins mote legnlar stanzas From the pi.utice of 
punting the long lines of fourteen syllables m tv,o 
short lines, aiosc the license of some of our ports 
who, though piolessmg to write in stanzas, negleoti d 
the rhymes of the fust and thud hues 

Pope has mentioned Pehnntus among the great 
names of culicism, as the remaiher justly obscuej 
without any uitical ment It is to he su-pecud 
that Pope had neier read lus book, and mentioned 
him on the ciedit of two or thtee scntenc es which 
he had often seen quoted, imagining that w here there 
was so much thci e must nceessai il) he more Young 
men m haste to be lenowned, too fiequently talk of 
books which they have scarcely seen. 

The revival of learning mentioned m llns poem, 
affords an opportunity of mentioning the chief pe- 
riods of liteiaiy history, of which tins wnlei reckons 
five; that of Ale zander, of Ptolemy Philadelphia, of 
Augustus, of Leo the Tenth, of Queen Avne. 

These observations are concluded with a icmaik 
which deseivcs gicat attention, <c In no polished 
nation, after criticism has been much studied, and 
the rules of writing established, has any vciy extra- 
ordinary book evei appealed ” 

The Rape of the Loch was always regarded by 
Pope as the highest production of his genius. On 
occasion of this work, the history of the comiek hero 
is given; and we are told that it descended fiom 

Fassoni 
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Fassoni to Soileau, fi om Soileau to Garth, and from 
Garth to Pope Garth is mentioned jieilnps with 
too much honour, but nil ore confessed to be mfe 
riour to Pope There is m Ins remaihs on this w orb 
no disco ter; of any htent beauty, nor any thing 
subtle 01 striking, he is indeed commonly right, but 
hn discussed no difficult question 

The next pieces to be considered ore the Verses 
to the Memory of an mifoi tuiiatc Lady, the Pro- 
logue to Cato, nnd Epilogue to Jane Shore The 
first piece he commends On occasion of the second 
he digresses according to his custom, into a learned 
dissertation on tragedies, and compares the English 
and French with the Gicel stage lie justly cen- 
sures Cato for leant of action and of charnel ers , but 
scarcely does justice to the sublimity of some 
speeches and the philosophical exactness in the sen- 
timents “ The simile of mount Atlas and that of 
the Numidwn traveller smothered in the sands, are 
indeed in character,” says the entich, “ but suffi 
“ cientiy obi ious The simile of the mountain is 
indeed common, but of that of the traveller I do 
not remember That it is obvious is easy to say, 
and easy to deny Many' things are obvioits when 
they are taught 

He proceeds to criticise the other uoihs of iddi- 
Son, till the epilogue calls his attention to II awe, 
whose character he discusses in thesamemannerivith 
sufficient freedom and sufficient candour 

The trunsl ition of the Epistle of Sappho to Phdon 
is next considered but Sappho and Ovid are more 
the subjects of this disquisition than Pope We shall 
therefoie pass over it to a piece of more importance 
the Epistle oj Elcisa to Abelard, which mvy justly 
e e 3 be 
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be regal dec! as one of the works on whir h the repu- 
tation of Pope will stand in future times 

The cntick pursues Elot ta through all the < hanger 
of passion, pioduccs the passages of lu i bite in to 
which an)' allusion is made, and intersperses many 
agt eeable particulai s and incidental rr lat ions Flier e 
is not much profundity of cntieisni, hr cause the 
beauties aie sentiments of natuie, which the It amc d 
and the ignorant feel alike It is justly umaikcd 
by him, that the wash of Eloisa for the happ\ passage 
of Abclai cl into the other woild, is formed ac cm ding 
to the ideas of mystic dexotion 

These are the Pieces examined in this \olunie: 
wliethei the remaining pait of the woik wall be one 
volume or more, perhaps the wntei himself cannot 
yet inform us 24 . Tins piece is, how e\ or, a complete 
work, so fai as it goes, and the w liter is of opinion 
that he has despatched the chief part of Ins task : 
for he ventuics to lemaik, that the icputation of 
Pope as a poet, among postenty, will be principally 
founded on his Windsor -Forest, Rape of the Loch, 
and Eloisa to Abclai cl, while the facts and charnc- 
teis alluded to in his late writings will be forgotten 
and unknowm, and their poignancy and propriety 
little relished , for wit and satire are transitoiy and 
perishable, but nature <md passion are eternal 
He has interspersed some passages of Pope ' s life, 
with which most leadeis will be pleased. When 
Pope was yet a child, his father, who had been a 
mei chant m London, letned to Bin field He was 
taught to , read by an aunt, and learned to write 
without a master, by copying printed books. PIis 

father 


* Tlie second volume 
until the yeai 1782. 


of Dr. JVcu ton's 


Essay was not published 


1 
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father used to order him to make English verses, 
and would oblige him to correct and retouch them 
over and over, and at last could saj , “ 1 hese are 
w good 1 hymes 

At eight years of age he w as committed to one 
Taverner 1 priest who taught him the rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek At this time he met with 
Ogleby’s Homer t which seized Ins attention he fell 
next upon Sandy's Ovid, and remembered these tw o 
translations with pleasure to the end of his life 

About ten, being at school near Hyde Pari Cor- 
ner, he iv as taken to the play-house, and was so struck 
with the splendour of the dram 1, that he formed a 
kind of phj out of O git by s Homer, intermixed 
with verses of lus ow n He persuaded the head boys 
to act this piece and Ajax was performed by his 
master s gardener They were habited according to 
the pictures in Ogleby At tweJv e he retired with lus 
father to Windsor-Forest , and formed himself by 
study in the best English poets 

In this extract it was thought convenient to dwell 
chiefly upon such observations as relate immediately 
to Pope , without deviating with the authoi into 
incidental inquiries We intend to kindle, not to 
extinguish, curiosity, by this slight sketch ot a work 
abounding with curious quotations and pleasing 
disquisitions He must be much acquainted with 
literary history , both of remote and late times, who 
does dot find in this essay many things which he did 
not know before and if there be any too learned 
to be instructed in facts or opinions, he may j et pro 
perly read tins book as a just specimen of literary 
juoderation 


£24 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO a HE 

PROCEEDINGS of the COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED TO MANAGE THE 

Conti ibutions begun at London , Dec. 1 8, 1 75S', 
for clothing Ficnc/t Prisoncis of War 


r | ''PIE Committee entrusted with the money con- 
-A tnbuted to the relief of the subjects of France , 
now prisoners in the Britnh dominions, here lay 
before the publick an exact account of all the sums 
received and expended, that the donors may judge 
how properly their benefactions hdie been applied 
Charity would lose its name, were it .influenced 
by so mean a motive as human praise * it is therefore 
not intended to celebrate by any particulai memo- 
rial, the liberality of single persons, or distinct soci- 
eties 5 it is sufficient that their works praise them 
Yet he who is fai from seeking honoui, maj r very 
. justly obviate censure. If a good example has been 
set, it may lose its influence by misrepresentation ; 
and to free chanty from repioach, is itself a cha- 
ritable action. 

Against the relief of the French only one argu- 
ment has been brought , but that one is so popular 
and specious, that if it were to remain unexannned, 

it 
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it would by manj bethought irrefragable It Ins 
been urged, tint chanty, like other virtues, ma) be 
improperly and unseasonably exerted , that while 
we are relieving Frenchmen , their remun many 
Englishmen unrelieved, tint while we lavish pit} on 
Our enemies, we forget the mi«ciy of our friends 

Grant this argument ill it can prove, and what 
is the conclusion ? — That to relieve the Fi cnch is a, 
good action, but that a better nn) be conceived 
This is all the result, and this all is ver) little 
To do the best can seldom be the lot of man it is 
sufficient if, when opportunities are presented, he is 
ready to do good I low little v irtuc could bo prac 
tised, if beneficence were to wait nhv i)s for the 
most proper objects and the noblest occasions , oc- 
casions that may nev er happen and objects that may 
never be found 

It is far from certain, that a single Englishman 
w ill suffer by the chanty to the T 1 ench New scenes 
of nnserj make new impressions, and much of the 
chanty which produced these donations, may be 
supposed to have been generated by a species of 
calamity never known among us before Some 
imagine that the laws have piovitlul all nect«sarv 
relief in common cases, and remit the pool to (he 
care of the publick some have been deceived b) 
fictitious miser) vnd are afi aid of encouraging ini 
posture , many have observed want to be the effect 
of vice, and consider casual almsgivers as patrons 
of idleness But all these difficulties vanish m the 
present case we know that for the Prisoners of 
Wai there is no legal provision , we see their distress, 
and are certain of its cause , we know that the) are 

poor 
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poor and naked, and poor and naked without a 
crime. 

But it is not necessarj r to make any concessions. 
The opponents of this charity must allow it to be 
good, and will not easily prove it not to be the best. 
That chanty is best, of which the consequence-, are 
most extensive* the relief of enemies has a tendency 
to unite mankind m fraternal affection ; to soften 
the acrimony of adveise nations, and dispose them 
to peace and amity . in the mean time, it alleviates 
captivity, and takes away something from the mi- 
series of vvai The lage of war, how ever mitigated, 
will alvv ays fill the vvoild with calamity and horrour : 
let it not then be unnecessai lly extended , let ani- 
mosity and hostility cease together ; and no man be 
longer deemed an enemy, than while Ins swoid is 
diawn against us. 

The effects of these conti ibutions may, perhaps, 
reach still further. Truth is best supported by va- 
lue • we may hope fiom those who feel or who see 
our chanty, that they shall no longer detest as 
heresy that religion, which makes its professors the 
followers of Him, who has commanded us to <f do 
ff good to them that hate us ” 
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ON THE 

BRAVERY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH COMMON SOLDIERS* 


T> Y those who hive compared themihtniy genius 
of the English with that of the French nation, 
it is remarked, that the French officers will always 
lead , if the soldiers will folio v , and that the En- 
glish soldiers will always follow, if their officers 
will lead 

In all pointed sentences, some degree of accuracy 
must he sacrificed to conciseness , and, in this com- 
parison, our officers seem to lose what our soldiers 
gain I know not any reason for supposing that 
the English officers aie less willing than the French 
to lead but it is, I think, universally allowed, that 
the English soldiers are more vv ilhng to follow Our 
nation may boast, beyond any other people in the 
world, of a kttid of epidemick braver), diffused 
equally through all Us ranks We can show a pea 
santry of heroes, and fill our armies with clowns, 
whose courage may vie with that of their general 
There may be some pleasure in tracing the causes 
of this plebeian magnanimit) The qualities w hich 

common!) 


• This short paper was added to some editions of The Idler 
when collected jnto volumes but not by Dr Johnson as Mr 
J Betue/l asserts, nor to the earl) editions of that work G 
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commonly make an at my founidable, are lomr 
luibits of lcgulanty, great e’-actni^of diM ipline, 
and gi eat. confidence m tlie commander lh gu- 
lantyma'v, m time, piodntc a kind of mechanical 
obedience to signals and commands like that wlw h 
the pciveise Cailcsians impute to animals, dw i- 
phne may unpiess such an awe upon the mind, 
that any danger shall be lr» di carle <1 than tin 
dangei of punishment , and confulem n in the v.isdom 
orfoilnncof the general, may induce the Mihhrt-. 
to follow him blindly to the most dangc.mis tn- 
terpiise. 

Wlvat may be done by discipline and regularity , 
may be seen m the troops of the Jiu^mn empress 
and Pi uman monaich We find that they may be 
bioken without confusion, and icpuhed -without 
flight 

But the English tioops luuc none of these requi- 
sites m any eminent dcgiee Regularity is by no 
means pait of their ehaiaclci • they aic rarely exer- 
cised, and theiefoic show v cry little dcxtei it y m 
then evolutions as bodies of men, 01 m the manual 
use of their weapons as mdiuduals, they neither 
aie thought by otlieis noi by themsehe*,, more 
active or exact than then enemies, and therefore 
dei ive none of then coinage fiom such miaginaiy 
supenoiity 

The manner m which they are dispersed in quar- 
teis over the country dui mg times of peace, natu- 
rally pioduccs laxity of discipline they are veiy 
little m sight of their ofTiceis , and, -when they are 
not engaged m the slight duty of the guard, are 
suffered to live every man his own ivay. 


The, 
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Tlie equality of English privileges, tlie impar- 
tiality of our Inti, the freedom of 0111 temiics, ami 
the prosperity of our trade, dispose us very little to 
reverence of supenours It is not to any great esteem 
of the ofheers th it the English soldier is indebted 
for Jus spirit in the hour of battli , for perhaps it 
does not often happen that lie thinks much better 
of bis leader than of lnmself Hie Ftench count, 
who has lately published the Art of II' ar, remarks 
how much soldiers arc animated when they «ee all 
their d ingers shared by those who weic horn to be 
their masters, and whom they consider as beings of 
a dilferent rank 'l he Englishman despises such 
motives of courage he was born without i master, 
and looks not on any man, however dignified by 
laie or titles, as dei iv mg from nature any claims to 
Ins respect, or inheriting any qualities supcriour to 
Ins own 

There aie some, perhaps, who would imagine that 
every Englishman fights better than the subjects of 
absolute governments, because he has more to de 
fend But what has the English more than the 
French soldier? Property they aie both commonly 
without Liberty is, to the lowest rank of every 
nation, little more than the choice of working or 
starving, and this choice is, I suppose, equally 
allowed in every country' The English soldier sel 
-dom has lus head very full of the constitution, nor 
lias there been, for more than a ccntuiy, any w ar that 
put the property or libeity of a single Englishman 
in danger 

Whence then is the courage of the English vul 
gar i It proceeds, in my opinion, from that dissolu 

tion 
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tion of dependence which obliges every man to ie- 
gaid his own character While e\ ei y man is fed by 
his own hands, he has no need of any set vile ails , 
he may always have wages for his labour; and is no 
less necessary to his employer, than his employer is 
to him While he looks foi no protection from 
others, he is naturally loused to be his own pio- 
tector , and having nothing to abate his esteem of 
himself, he consequently aspires to the esteem of 
others Thus every man that crowds om stieets is 
a man of honour, disdainful of obligation, impatient 
of repioach, and desirous of extending his leputation 
among those of his own rank , and as courage is m 
most frequent use, the fame of courage is mosl 
eageily pursued From this neglect of subordina- 
tion I do not deny that some mconvemencies ma3r 
from time to time pioceed : the pouerofthe law 
does not always sufficiently supply the want of 
reverence, or maintain the proper distinction between 
diffeient ranks: but good and evil will glow up m 
this world together; and they who complain, m 
peace, of the insolence of the populace, must le- 
member, that their insolence m peace is biavery m 
war 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

ON THE 

pLA"\soflercd for the ConstructionofBLACiC- 
FitlARS BllIDGr 

In Thpee Letters, to the Printer of the Gaeetteep 


LETTER I 

SIR, Dec i, 1759 

7 B HEPi ins which Ini e been offered by different 
dh architects, of different reputation and abdi 
ties for the Construction of the Bridge intended 
to be built at Slack rriars are by the rejection of 
the greater part, now reduced to a small number 
m which small number three are supposed to be much 
supenourto the rest, so that only three architects are 
now properly competitors for the honour of this great 
employment, by too of whom are proposed semi 
circular and by the other elliptical arches 

The question is, therefore whether an elliptical 
or semicircular arch is to be preferred ? 

The first excellence of d bridge built for com 
merceover a large river, is strength, fora bridge 
winch cannot stand, however beautiful will boast 
its beauty but a little while , the stronger arch i* 
therefore to be preferred, and much more to be 

preferred. 
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preferred, if with greater stungth it has; ynatrr 
beauty 

Those w bo are acquainted with tin mat hemal \< al 
piniciples of mclntectuie, me not in.tnv, and \<t 
fewer aielhey who will, upon any MtigJo occasion, 
enduic any laborious t »licl< h of thouuht, ot haims 
then minds with unaecnstonif d ime-tigntion-, We 
shall theiefoie attempt to show* the uc aim " of' the 
elhptiuil (tuh> I>\ aigtiments which appr al simply to 
common teason, and which will yet stand the t< -t of 
geometneal c '■Mini nation 

All niches lane a ceitain degior* of wealmc^, Xo 
hollow' building can be equally stiong with a solid 
mass, of which eieiy upper ]iait picsses pc ipendt- 
culaily upon the low'd* Any weight laid iqion the 
top of an aioh, has a tendency to foice that top into 
the vacuity below , and the arch thus loaded on the 
top, stands only because the stones that foun it, being 
wider m the upper than in the lower parts that pait 
that fills a wider space cannot fall thiough a space 
less wide , but the foice which laid upon a flat would 
press dnecliy dowmvaids, is dispersed each way m a 
lateial direction, as the parts of a beam are pushed 
out to the light and left bj* a w r edge dmen between 
them In pioporlion as the stones aie w ider at the 
•top than at the bottom, they can less easily be forced 
dowmvards, and as then* lateial sui faces tend moie 
ftom the centic to each side, to so much moie is the 
prcssuie directed latei ally towards the pieis, and so 
much less peipenchculaily towaids the vacuity 
Upon tins plain pi inciple'the semi cn cular arch may 
be demonstiated to excel m stiength the elliptical 
aich, which approaching neaier to a straight line 
2 . must 
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Jnust be constructed w ith stones whose diminution 
downwards is very little, and of winch the pressure 
is almost perpendicular 

It has y et been sometimes asserted by h irdy igno 
ranee that the elhptical arch is stronger than the se- 
micircular, or m other teims, th it any mass is more 
strongly supported the less it rests upon the support- 
ers If the elliptical arch be equally strong with the 
semicircular, that is if an arch, by approaching to 
a straight line, loses none of its stability, it will follow, 
that all arcuation is useless, and that the bridge; 
may at last, without any inconvenience, consist of 
stonelaid in straight lines from pillar to pillar But if 
a straight line will bear no weight, which is evident 
tit the first view, it is plain likewise, that an ellipsu 
will bear v ery little , and that as the arch is more 
curved, its strength is increased 

Having thus evinced the superiour strength of the 
semicircular aich, we have sufficiently proved, that 
at ought to be preferred, but to leave no objection 
unprevented, we think it proper likewise to observe, 
that the elliptical arch most always appear to vv ant 
elevation and dignity, and that if beauty be to be 
determined by suffrages, the elhptical arch will have 
little to boast, since the only bridge of that hmd has 
now stood two hundred years without imitation 

If in opposition to these irguments, and m defi 
ance at once of right reason and general authority 
the elhptical arch should it last be chosen, vv hat vv ill 
the world believe, than that some other motive than 
reason lhfluenced the determination ? And some de- 
gree of partiality cannot but be suspected bv him, 
w ho lias been told that one of the judges appointed 

VoL II Tf to 
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to decide this question, is Mi M U r, who Inn mg 
'by ignoiance or thoughtlessness, ubeady piefi-rrcd 
the elliptical arch, will pi obablythink-lnnisclf obliged 
^maintain his own judgment, though his opinion 
-will avail but little with the public!:, when it i* 
’known that Mi S '/k n ’declares it to be fabe 
Hc’that'm the list of the committee chosen foi the 
'supih intendency of the 'budge, reads many of Ilk. 
hnost’illushious names ot this gicat nh , will hope 
•that 'the greater rrumbci uvill'lnue more reverence 
‘for the ophnotvof posterity, than to clrgiace them- 
sdibsband the inetiopohs of the 'kingdom, m com- 
’pliahco ‘with hiyy limn,' who, instead of sot mg. 
tissues tb 'dictate , 1 pel Imps without anv chum to such 
Superiority, either by .greatness ’of birth, dignity of. 
'employment, extent’ 'of f knowledge, ’or hugeiiess of 

fortune. 

■d 

, LETTER IE 

’SIR, ' ’ 1 'Dec. S, 1759. 

» In ‘Questions of general., concern, 'thoie is no 
law of government, or rule 1 of decency, that foibids 
‘ open 'examination and pubbek discussion I shall 
‘therefore not betray, by a mean apology, that light 
which no man has power, and, I suppose, no wis'e- 
man 'has desne to lefuse me , but shall consider the 
Letter published by you last Fi id ay, m defence of 
Mr M ’s* design for a new bi idge 

Mr M proposes elliptical aiches It has 

been objected that elliptical aiches are’u eakr and- 
theiefore improper for a bridge of commerce, m-a 
country where greater weights aie oidmanly carried 

«• * Mr. Milne. 

i>y 
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l>y hntl tlnn perhaps in in) other part of the world 
Tint there is -in elliptical bridge "it Flat < ncc is al- 
lowed, but the ob|ectors muntam, tint itsstibihty 
is so mncli doubted, that carts are not pcnmtted to 
pass oier it 

To this no ansvv cr is made, but tint it vv as built 
for coaches , and if it had been built for carts it 
a\ ould hav c been made stronger thus all the coutro 
\ertists agree, that the bridge is too weak for carts, 
and it is of little importance, whether carts are pro- 
hibited because the bridge is weak, or whether the 
lrclntcct, knowing tb it carls were prohibited volun- 
tarily constructed a weak bridge Hie lust ibilitj of 
the elliptic il arch h is becu sufficiently proa cd bv 
argument, and Amranuti’* attempt Ins proved it 
by example > 11 i 

Thd iron rail, w bother gilt or v ariuslied appears to 
me unwortlij of debate ( I suppose every judicious 
Jejevvill discern it to ibe minute and Hiding equally 
unfit to ni ike i pah of agreit design, whatever be its 
colour I sli ill onl} obsene bow little the wider till 
deistands Ins own positions, when be leconunends it 
to be cast in whole pieces from pier to pier 1 hat non 
forged is stiongei th in iron c 1st even smith can m 
form him , and if it he cast in largo pieces, the frac 
tureof a single bar must he rep uredb} anon piece 
The abrupt rise, which is feared fiom firm circular 
arches, may be c lsily prevented bv a little extension 
of the abutment at each end, which will ta' e away 
the objection, and add almost nothin^ to the ex 
pense 

The whole of the argument in fav our of Mr il/ , 

ifronly that there is an elliptical budge at Fhrence - f 
m and 
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and an Ii on bahistiade at lhmc, the budge h 
owned to be weak, and the non balustrade we con- 
sider as mean, and are loth that our own country 
should unite two follies m a publick woik 
The aichitrave of Bcrault, which has been pom- 
pously produced, beais nothing but its entablatmc y 
and is so far from ow r ing its support to the artful sec- 
tion of the stone, that it is held together by cramps' 
of iron; to winch I am afraid Mr. M must have 
recourse, if he peisists in his ellipsis, or, to use the 
words of his vindicator, forms his arcli of four seg- 
ments of circles diawn from four di Horen t centres 
That Mr. M j obtained the prize of the aichi- 
tecture at Rome , a few months ago, is v lllmgly con- 
fessed ; nor do his opponents doubt that he obtained 
it by deserving it. May he continue to obtain what- 
ever he deseives; but let it not be piesumed that a 
prize granted at Rome, implies an irresistible degree; 
of skill The competition is onty between boys, and 
the prize given to excite laudable industry, not to 
reward consummate excellence Nor w ill the suf- 
frage of the Romans much advance any name among 
those who know, what no man of science w ill deny, 
that architecture has foi some time degeneiated at 
Rome to the lowest state, and that the Pantheon is 
fcpw deformed by petty decorations 

I am, Sir, 

You IS, &Cv 
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LETTER III 

SIR, Dec 15,1759 

It is the common Ate of erroneous positions, 
tint the^ arc betrayed by defence, and obscured by 
explanation tint their authors deviate fiom the 
rn itn question into incidental disquisitions, and 
raise, a mist where they should let in light 

Of all these concomitants of errours, the Letter of 
Dec 10, m favourof elliptical arches, lias afforded 
examples A great part of it is spent upon digres- 
sion« The writer allows, that the first excellence 
of a bridge is undoubtedly strength , but this con- 
cession affords lum an opportunity of telling us, 
that strength or provision against deca}, has its 
limits , and of mentioning the Monument and 
Cupola, without any advance towaids evidence or 
argument 

The fn st excellence of a bridge is now allowed to 
be strength , and it has been isserted, that a semi- 
cjhpsts has less strength than a semicircle To this 
he first answers, that granting this position for a 
moment, the semi ellipsis may } et ha\ e strength suf- 
ficient fof the purposes of commerce This grant, 
winch was made but for a moment needed not to 
have been made at all , for before he concludes his 
Letter he undertakes to prove, that the elliptical 
arch must in all respects be supcriour in strength to 
the semicircle For this danng assertion he made 
Way by the intermediate paragraphs, 111 which he 
observes that the com exity of a semi ellipses may be 
increased at mil to any degree that strength may 
F f 3 » require* 
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require , which i c , that an elliptical aich may be 
made less elliptical, to he made less w oak ; or that 
an aich, which by its elliptical foim is supenoin in 
stiength to the scmicncle, may become almost as 
stiong as asemicnclc, by being made almost scmi- 
cncular 

That the longer diameter of an ellipsis may be 
shoitencd, till it shall differ little horn a circle, is in- 
disputably true , but why should the v, ntci forget 
the semicnelc differs as little Horn such an ellipsis ? 
It seems that the difference, whether small or gieat, 
is to the advantage of the senucucle, for he does 
siot piomise that the elliptical aich, with all the 
convexity that Ins imagination can confer, Mill 
stand without cramps of n on, and melted lead, and 
Im ge stones , and a vci y thick arch , assistances uhiclu 
the semicncle docs not require, and u Inch can be yet 
less required by a semi-ellipsis, which is m all ? c- 
spects supei lour m strength 

Of a man who loves opposition so well, as to be 
thus at variance with himself, little doubt can be 
made of his conti ariety to others , noi do I think 
myself entitled to complain of disiegaid fiom one, 
with whom the perfoimances of antiquity have so 
little weight yet m defiance of all this contemp- 
tuous supenoi ity, I must again ventuie to deckle, 
that a straight line will bear no weight , being con- 
vinced, that not eicn the science of Vasari can 
make that foim strong which the laws of natuie 
'have condemned to weakness. By the position, 
that a straight line will bear nothing, is meant, that 
it rcceues no strength from straightness , for that 
many bodies, laid m straight lines, will support weight 

by 
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by the cohesion of their parts cter\ one has found,** 
w ho Ins seen dishes on i shelf, or a thief upon the 
gallows It is not denied, that stones mav be so 
crushed together b} enormous presume on eich side, 
that a hca\\ ruass may safely be laid upon them 
but the strength must be dented merely front the 
lateral resistance, ami the hnc so loaded mil be 
itself part of the fold 

Ttie senn elliptical arch Ins one recommendation 
yet imcvimincd, wo are told that it is difficult of 
execution Why difficulty should be chosen for its 
cun sake, I am not able to disco\er, but it must 
not be forgotten, Ih it as the come it\ is increased, 
the difficulty is lessened and I know not well 
whether this wn er, who appears equally ambitious 
of difficulty and studious of strcn 0 th, will wish to 
increase the convexity for the gam of strength, or 
to lessen it for the love of difficult v 

The fnend of Mr M , however lie maybe 
mistaken in some of Ins opinions, does not vv mt the 
appearance of reason, when he prefers fa,cts to theo 
jae», and that I maj not dismiss the question with 
out some appeal to facts, I w ill borrow an example 
suggested by a great aitist, and recommended to 
those who n a} still doiut which of the two archts 
js tiic stiongcr, to press an egg first on the ends, and 
tliep upon t;he sides 

1 am, Srn, 

Yours, kc 


f?4 
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* # 

SOME THOUGHTS 

ON 

agriculture, 

Both Ancient and Modern : 

"With an Account of the Honour due to .an 
English Farmer* 

1 ✓ 

A GRICULTURE, in the primeval ages, uas 
the common parent of tiaffick , for the opu- 
lence of mankind then consisted m cattle, and the 
product of tillage ; which are now veiy essential for 
the promotion of trade in general, hut moie parti- 
culaily so to such nations as are most abundant in 
cattle, corn, and fruits The labour of the Fanner 
gives employment to the manufacturer, and yields 
a support for the other parts of the community : it 
is now the spring which sets the whole grand fna- 
chme of commerce in motion ; and the sail could 
not be spread without the assistance of the plough. 
But, though the Farmeis are of such utility in a 
state, we find them m general too much disiegarded 
among the politer kind of people in the present. 
?-ge 3 while we cannot help observing the honour 

that; 

* From the Universal Visiter, for Fcbrucny 1756, p. 59. 
Smaity the poet, had a considerable hand in this Miscellany. The 
very first sentence, however, may convince any reader that Dr. 
Johnson did not write these “ Thoughts”, they aie inserted here 
merely as an introduction to “ The Further Thoughts," which 
follow, and which are undoubtedly his. <p. 
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tint antiquity fans always paid to the profession of 
the husbandman tv Inch naturally leads us into soma 
reflections upon that occasion 

Though mines of gold and silver should be ex- 
hausted, tnd the species made of them lost though 
diamonds and pearls should remain concealed in. the 
bonds of the earth, and the womb of the sea, 
though commerce with strangers be prohibited, 
though all arts which have no other object than 
splendour and embellishment, should be abolished , 
jet the fertility of the earth alone would afford an 
abundant supply for the occasions of an industrious 
people, bj furnishing subsistence for them and such 
armies os should be musteied in their defence We, 
thcrcfoic, ought not to be surprized, that Agricul- 
ture w is m so much honour among the ancients 
for it ought rather to seem wonderful that it should 
ever cease to be so, and that the most nece sarj and 
most indispensable of all professions should have 
fallen into any contempt 

Agriculture was in no part of the world in higher 
consideration than Egypt, where it was the parti 
cular object of government and policy nor w as any 
country ever bettei peopled, richer, 01 more power- 
ful The Satraps among the 4svjiums and Persians^ 
were rewarded, if the lands in their governments 
were well cultivated, but were punished if that part 
of their duty was neglected Africa abounded m 
corn, but the most famous countries were Thrace , 
Sardinia , and Sicily 

Cato , the censor, has justlj called Sicily the ma- 
gazine and nursing mother of the Roman people, 
svfio were supplied from thence with almost all their 

corn. 
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corn, both for the use of the city, and the subtle nee* 
of her armies though we also find in Ln ./, that 
the Romans leceived no mconsidciable fpianhlifs of 
coinfiom Sardinia But, when. Rome had made* 
heiself misticss of Caifhage and Alexandria , Africa 
and Egypt became hei store-house** fot tho*.ocatus 
sent such minacious fleets eieiv joar, freighted 
until coin to Rome, that Alex muh la alone annually 
supplied tw'cnty millions of bushch : and v.hen the 
baivest happened to fail m one ot these prounus 
the other came m to its aid, and snppoilcd the me- 
tropolis of the voild, which, without this supply, 
would have been m danger of pei idling by famine 
Rome actually »aw r liei self 1 educed to tins condition 

V 

undei Augustus , for tlicie remained ontytlnce days 
provision of coin m the city and that prince was 
so full of tendci ness for the people, that he had re- 
solved to poison himself, if the expected fleets did 
not arnve before the expiration of that time, but 
they came , and the presci r ation of the Romans w as 
attnbuted to the good foilnne of their empcnoi ^ 
but wise precautions were taken to aroid the like 
danger for the future 

When the seat of empiie was transplanted to 
Constantinople, that city was supplied m the same 
manner and when the emperoi Sep fun /us Set crus 
died, there was corn in the publick magazines for 
seven years, expending daily 75000 bushels m bread, 
foi 600,000 men 

- The ancients were no less industi ious 111 the cul- 
tivation of the vine than in that of coin, Ihonsh 
they applied themselves to it latci . foi Noah planted 
it by Older, and discoid cd the use that might he ■ 
1 3 made 
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unde of the fruit. In pressing out anti preserving 
the puce The \ me w is ctmed bv the ofl pring 
of Xfltift into the «cvcral countric of the world- 
hut Ana was the first to experience the mi eels of 
this cift from whence it was imported to Purope 
tnd Africa , Greece and Italy ninth were dis- 
tinguished in so nnm other respects were parti - 
ml lrtv so In the cxcolh ncv of their wines Greece 
was most celebrated for the wines of typrm, 
Lesbos and Clap, the fo-mer of w Iw h is m great 
esteem at present though the cultivation of the 
une has been generdh suppressed in the linlish 
dominions Vs the Homans were indebted to the 
Grecians for the arts nnd sciences, *ov ere thej hi c 
wi«cfbrthe improvement of their wines, the best of 
winch w< re produced in the countrv of Capua md 
were called the Unmet, Calcman, Torn tan C<c 
ruh an, and Paler man, so much celebrated by 
Horace Dumihan p issed nn edict for dc trov im, all 
the Miles, and tint no more should be planted 
throughout the gre itest part of the west, whuh 
continued almost two hundred Mars iflcrwards, 
when the emperor Pi obits employed Ins soldiers in 
planting miics in Pm ope in the s mic manner as 
Jlanntbal had formed) cmploved Ins troops in plant 
mg olive trees in Africa Some of the ancients have 
endeavoured to prove th it the cultivation of vines js 
more beneficial than any other hind of husbandry 
hut, if this was thought so in the tunc of Columella, 
it is verv diflerent at present , nor were all the in- 
dents of Ins opinion, for several gave the prefeioncc 
fo pasture lands 

Hie breeding of cattle lias alw aj s been consiaered 
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as an impol tant part of Agriculture The riches of 
Abraham, Laban, and Job, consisted in their flocks 
and herds We also find from Lafnius in Virgil, 
and Ulysses in Homer, that the •wealth of those 
princes consisted m cattle. It was likewise the same 
among the Romans, till the introduction of money, 
which put a value upon commodities, and esta- 
blished a new kind of baiter. Varro has not dis- 
dained to give an extensive account of all the beasts 
that are of any use to the countiy, either for tillage, 
bleed, carnage, or othci comeniences of man And 
Cato, the censor, was of opinion, that the feeding of 
cattle was the most certain and speedy method of 
enriching a country. 

Luxury, avarice, injustice, violence, and ambi- 
tion, take up up their oidinary residence in populous 
* cities, while file haul and laborious life of the hus- 
bandman will not admit of these vices The honest 
Farmer lives in a wise and happy state, which in- 
clines him to justice, temperance, sobncty, sincerity, 
and every virtue that can dignify human nature. 
This gave room for the poets to feign, that Astnra , 
the Goddess of Justice, had her last residence 
among husbandmen, before she quitted the earth. 
Hesiod and Virgil have brought the assistance of 
the Muses in praise of Agriculture. Kings, ge- 
nerals, and philosophers, have not thought it uiv 
worthy their birth, rank, and genius, to leave pre- 
cepts to posterity upon the utility of the husband- 
man’s profession. Hieio, Attains , and A rebel a us, 
kings of Syracuse, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, have 
composed books for supporting and augmenting 
the fertility of their different countncs The Car- 
thaginian 
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could we canyon our niamilacliiKN 01 piosmile 
our common: e^ We should' look upon the English 
Farmer as the mostmeful niombei of society. Hi> 4 
ai able grounds not only snpply bis fcllov subjects 
with all kind'' of the host giam, but his industry en- 
ables him to export groat quantities to other king- 
doms, which might otbeiwise Man c ; particularly 
:Spant aild Poring a l * r 0 i, in one} car, tin re have 
been exported 51,520 qunileisof barley, 219,781 of 
malt, 1,920'of oatnfeal, 1,329 of no, and 1 53,3 13 of 
wheat j the bounty on which -amounted to 72,^33 
-pouiids r What- a fund of tieasurc ariwb from Ins 
pastulc lands, whiqh breed such innumerable flocks 
of sheep, and afibuKsuch fine 'herds of battle, to feed 
Britons , and c loath- mankind 1 lie loafs flax, raid 
hemp for the makiifg of linen ; W hile Ins plant ations 
of apples and- hop's -'supply Ihm, with gcncious kinds 
of liquors ' * •'» • ’ > 

- The ‘land-tax, fwhdri 'at four shillings in the pound, 
-pioduces 2,'odO^ooo pounds a yea” - . This ai ises fi 0111 
the labour' of the husbandman it is a gieat sum : 
hut how greatly is it mci cased by the means it fui- 
nishes foi tiade ? Without thcandustiy of the Fai mei, 
the manufactui er could have no 'goods to suppl}* the 
merchant, nor the merchant find any employ mt lit 
for the maimeis trade would be stagnated , nches 
-would be of no advantage to « the gieat, and labour 

of no service to the poor. 

.. - . 

The Romans , as histonans all allow, 

Sought, in extiemc distiess, the luial plough $ 

Jo triumpJie 1 foi the village swam 
Retii’d to be a nobleman * ae;ain. 

O 


* Cmcinnatus . 
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1 'URTH‘ER THOUGHTS 

j f 

O V 

,AG RICTTLT, UltE* 

1 > 


A T >h 1 y last visit, I took the liberty of mention- 
insfa subject, which J think is not considered 
tilth attention proportionate to its importance No 
thmgican more fully proie the ingratitude of man- 
kind a ci One often charged upon them, ,and often 
denied, > than (the littleiregard which the disposers, of 
honoiary rewards Ini e paid rto Agriculture x which 
is treated as a subject so remote fiom common hfp, 
bj all those w ho do not immediately hold the plough, 
Jpr gi\e fodder to the o^c, that I think there is 109m 
ito question, whether a great pait of, mankind has 
yet been Unformed that life, is sustained by the fruits 
of the eaith I was once indeed provol ed to ask# 
J idy of great eminence* for ( genius Jf Aether she Aufa 
of what bi ead 11 made ? , 

f I have already obseiv^d, how differently Agri 
culture was considered by the heioesand wi e men 
of the Roman commonwealth, and shall now only 
•add, that even after the emperoun, had made gteat 
-alteration in the system of Iitc, and taught men to 

i f 

* From tlie Vmter, for fMai ch 1756 p 111 


portion 
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portion out their esteem to other qualities than use- 
fulness, Ag? iculfure still maintained its leputation, 
and was taught by the polite and elegant Cclsut 
among the other arts 

The usefulness of Agriculhne I luue already 
shown, I shall now, theiefoie, pro\e its necessity * 
and having befoie declared, that it pioduces the chief 
riches of a nation, I shall proceed to show, that it 
gives its onl} r riches, the only riches winch we can 
call onr own, and of which we need not fear either 
depmation or diminution 

4 Of nations, as of individuals, the fn^t blessing is 

Independence Neither the man nor t)ie people can 

he happy to whom any human power can deny the 

necessaries or convemencies of life There is no w ay 

* 

of living without the need of foreign assistance, but 
by the pioduct of our own land, improved by our 
own labour. Eveiy other som ce of plenty is pei isIi- 
able or casual 

Trade and manufactures must he confessed often 
to em icli countues , and we ouj selves aie indebted 
to them foi those ships by which w e now command 
the sea, fiQm the equatoi to the poles, and for those 
sums with which we have shown out selves able to arm 
Iflie nations of the north m defence of regions in tho 
western hemispheie But trade and manufactures, 
however pi oh table, must yield to the cultivation of 
lands m usefulness and dignity. 

Commerce, however we may please om selves with 
the contrary opinion, is one of the daughters of for- 
tune, inconstant and deceitful as hei mother ; she 
chuses her residence wheie she is least expected, and 
shifts her abode, when her continuance is in appear- 
ance 
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ance most firmly settled Who can lead of the. pie 
sent distresses of the Genoe e w hose on I) choice now 
remaining is* from what mon irch the\ shall solicit 
protection ? Who can see the Hanstatick ton ns in 
rums wheie perliaps the mlnbitants do not alwajs 
equal the nmhber of the houses, but he will to 
himself. These are the cities, whose tiade enabled 
them once to give laws to the world, to whose mei 
chants princes sent their jeu els m pan n from whose 
treasuries armies were paid, and navies supplied 1 
And who can then forbear to consider trade as a 
weak and uncertain basis of power uid wish to his 
own country greatness more solid ind felicity moie 
durable ? 

It is apparent that ev ery trading nation flourishes, 
while it can be said to flourish by the corn tesy of 
others We cannot compel any people to buy from 
u« or to sell to us A thousand accidents fnaj pre 
judice them in favour of our mals, the workmen of 
another nation may labour for le»s price or some 
accidental improvement, or natural advantage may 
procure a just preference to their commodities, as 
experience has shown, that there is no woik of the 
hands, which at different times, is not best performed 
in different places 

Traflich, even while it continues in its state ofpro* 
penty, must ow e its success to Agriculture the ma 
terials of manufacture are the produce of the earth 
The wool which we wea\e into cloth, the wood 
which is formed into cibmets, the metals which aie 
forged into weapons are supplied by nature with the 
help of art Manufactures, indeed, and profitable 
manufactures, are sometimes raised from imported 

Vol II Go materials, 1 
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materials, but then we ai e subjected a second time to 
the caprice of our neighbours The natives of Lorn- 
hardy might easily resolve to retain their silk at 
home, and employ woikmen of their own to weave it. 
And this will certainly he done when they glow wise 
and industrious, when they have sagacity to discern 
their tiue interest, and vigour to pm sue it. 

Mines are genei ally considered as the great sources 
of wealth, and supeificial observeis have thought the 
possession of gieat quantities of precious metals the 
hist national happiness But Europe has long seen, 

, with wonder and contempt, the po\eity of Spain , 
who thought himself exempted horn the labour of 
tilling the giound, by the conquest of Peru, with 
its veins of silver Time, however, has taught even 
this obstinate and haughty nation, that without 
Agriculture they may indeed be the transmitters of 
money, but can nevei be the possessors They may 
dig it out of the earth, but must immediately send 
it away to purchase cloth or bi ead, and it must at 
last 1 emam with some people wise enough to sell 
much, and to buy little ; to live upon their own 
lands, without a wish for those things which nature 
has denied them. 

Mines are themselves of no use, without some kind 
of Agriculture We have, in our own country, in- 
exhaustible stores of iron, which lie useless m the oie 
for want of wood. It was never the design of Pro- 
vidence to feed man without his own concurrence : 
we have ftom natuie only what we cannot provide 
for ourselves , she gives us wild fi mts which ai t 
must meliorate, and diossy metals,' which labour 
must refine* 


Particular 
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Particuhr metals are valuable because tile) ire 
scirce, and the\ are scarce, beciuse the mines that 
) icld them ire emptied in time But the surface of 
the earth is more IibenI thin its caverns The field, 
n Inch is this lutmnn laid inked b) the sickle, will 
be colored in the. siicc.cc line summer, b) 1 ncW 
harvest, tlicf,n«s, which the cit le ire devouring, 
shoots up again when the) hue pis cd over it 
Agriculture therefore, and Agriculture a/one, 
cm support us without the Ik Ip of other*, in certain 
plenty itul genuine dignity M Intel er w e buv from 
without, the seller* mi) refuse, whitucr we sell, ma- 
nufactured b) irt, the purchasers mi\ reject but, 
while our ground is covered with corn and cattle, 
we cm want nothing, uid if un igimtion should 
grow sick of native plenty md c ill for delicacies 
or embellishment* from other countries, there is no 
tiling w Inch corn and cattle w 1 V not purchase 
Our count!) is, peril ips, beyond all others, pro- 
ductive of things necessity to life J he pine apple 
thrives better between the tropichs, and better furs 
are found m the northern regions But let us not 
envy these unnetessaty prn ileges Mankind cannot 
subsist upon the indulgences of nature, but must 
be suppoitcd b) her more common gifts They 
must feed upon bread and be clothed with wool, 
and the nation that can furnish these universal com- 
modities, ma> have her ships welcomed at a thou- 
sand ports, or sit at home and receive the tribute 
of foreign countries, enjoy their arts or treasure up 
their gold 

It is well known to those who hav e examined the 
state of other countries, th it the vane) ards of France 
g g z are 
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aie more than equivalent to the minr^ of Amo Jr a ; 
and that one great use of Indian gold, and Pa moan 
fciUei, istopiocuie the wines of Chmnpaignc and 
Bin gundy The ad\antage is indeed always thing 
on the side of Fiance , who w til cei tain!} haw w m< n 
when Spam by a thousand natuial 01 acddmtnl 
causes, may want siher But sutelv the \ ,dle\s of 
England ha\e moie ceitam stoiesof wraith AVinf*> 

0 

aie chosen by capncc, the product •> of Fiance haw* 
not always been equally esteemed , but thru* now i w as 
any age, 01 people, that icckoncd biend among supei- 
fluities, when once it w as know n The price of w heat 
and barley suffeis not any vauation, but wh.it is 
N caused by the unceitainty of seasons 

1 am fai fiom intending to pcisuade my count ry- 
men to quit all other employments foi that of ma- 
nunng the giound I mean only to piovo, that 
w r e have, at home, all that we can want, and that 
theiefoic we need feel no gicat anxiety about the 
schemes of othci nations for nnpioving their arts, or 
extending their ti affick But thei e is no necessity to 
infer, that we should cease from commeice, befoie 
the revolution of things shall tiansfer it to some other 
regions > Such vicissitudes the woild has often seen , 
and therefore such we hav e reason to expect Wc 
hear many clamours of declining trade, wdnch aie 
not, m my opinion, alivays tiue, and many impu- 
tations of that decline to goveinoius and mimsteis, 
which may be sometimes just, and sometimes calum- 
nious But it is foolish to imagine, that any caie or 
policy can keep commeice at a stand, wdnch almost 
every nation has enjoyed and lost, and wdnch we 
must expect to lose as we have long enjoyed it 

Tlieie 
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There is some dinger, lot our neglect of Agnail 
line should hasten its departure Our industry his 
foi mm3 n 3 Ci> keen employed m destroying the 
woods 11 Incli our mcostors have planted It is 
well hum n tint commerce js cirried on by ships 
and that ships are built out of trees, and thcrefoie, 
when I trayel over mhed plains, to winch tradition 
Ins proened the name of forests, or see lulls arising 
on either hand b irren and usde-s I cinnot forbear 
to wonder, hon that commerce of which ue pio 
nn*c ourselves the perpetuity j *>hah he continued by 
our descendants, nor can restrain a sigh, when I 
think on the time, a time it no great distance w hen 
our neighbours may deprive us of our nit d m 
/luencc, by refusing u< then timbei 

By 1 <, rictil flirt only can co nmerce be perpetu 
ated, and by Agricultmc alone cm we hie m 
plenty yyithoitt intei course with other nations Tins, 
therefore is the great art, which every goy eminent 
ought to protect, carry proprietor of lands to pne 
tise, and every inquirer into natme to improve 
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VISION or THEODORE, 


The HERMIT of TENERIEFE, 


TOUXD IX HIS CELL. 
Printed in the Preceptor, 174$ 


S ON of Pei “severance, whoever thou art, whose 
curiosity has led thee hither, read and be w 1 sc 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodoie, the Her- 
mit of Tenenffie, who in the fifty-seienth }ear of 
his reti eat left this mstiuetion to mankind, lest Ins 
sohtaiy horns should be spent in tain 

I was once what thou ait now, a gioieller on the 
earth, and a gazei at the sk)', 1 trafficked and 
heaped wealth togethei, I loved and was fatoiued, I 
woie the lobe of honoui and heaid the musick of 
adulation , I was ambitious and lose to giealness , I 
was unhappy, and retired I sought foi some time 
what I at length found heie, a place where all leal 
wants might be easdy supplied, and wheie I might 
not be under the necessity of purchasing the assist- 
ance of men by the toleration of then follies Here 
I saw fi uits and herbs and water, and here deter- 
mined to wait the hand of death, \\ Inch I hope, when 
at last it comes, will fall lightly upon me 

Forty-eight yeais had I now passed in forgetful- 
ness of all moital caies, and without any inclination 

to 
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to wander farther thin the necessity of piocunng 
sustenance required , but ns I stood one day behold 
tug the rock that overhangs my cell, I found m 
myself u desire to climb it, and when I was on its 
top vv ns in the same manner determined to scale 
the next, till by degrees I conceived a wish to view 
the summit of the mountain at tile foot of which 
I had so long 1 esided Tins motion of my thoughts 
I endeavoured to suppress, not because it appeared 
crimnal, but because it was new, and ill change, 
not evidently for the better, alaims a mind taught 
by experience to distrust itself I was often afraid 
that my heart was deceiving me, that my impa 
tience of confinement arose from some earthly pas 
Sion and that my ardour to survey the works of 
nature was only a hidden longing to mingle once 
again in the scenes of life I therefore endeavoured 
to settle my thoughts into their former state but 
found then distraction everyday greater I was 
always reproaching myself with the want of happi 
ness within my re veil and at last began to question 
whether it w as not laziness rather than caution that 
restrained me from climbing to the summit of 
Tenenlfe 

I rose therefore before the day, and began my 
journey up the steep of the mountain , but I bad 
not advanced far, old as I was and burthened with 
provisions when the day began to shine upon me, 
the dechv lties grew more precipitous, and the sand 
shded from beneath my feet at last, fainting vv ith 
labour, I arrived at a small plain almost inclosed by 
rocks and open only to the cast I sat down to 
rest awhile, in full persuasion, that when I had re 
G g 4 covered 
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coveicd my strength I should pux ecd on im dr mhi ; 
but when once I had lasted < ase, I found m my 
leasons against distiii bmg it 1 he Iu.mw Ik spt< ad 
a shacle ovei my head, and the gale- of pung 
wafted odoms to my hosoin 

As I sat thus, funning nlloinakly (xm-r-, for 
delay, and lcsolutions to go fonvaid, an nie-Miblo 
heaviness suddenly smpiiMd me, I laid my head 
upon the bank, and lcsigmd myself to sleep when 
met bought I heaid the sound as of tin flight of 
eagles, and a being of moio than human dignity 
stood befoie me While I v. as dr libel atmg hoy to 
addicss lnm, he took me by the hand with an an 
of kindness, and asked me solemnly hut without 
seveiit3 r , “ Thcodoie, whithci ait thou going 5 ” 
" I am climbing, answcied I, to the top of the 
“ mountain, to enjoy a moie oxtensne jnospect of 
<c the woiks of natiue ” “ Attend fust, said he, to 

“ tliepiospect which this place afloids, and uliat 
“ thou dost not undeistand I will explain I am 
* e one of the benevolent beings who watch oier the 
“ childien oflhe dust, to picsene tliem fiom those 
“ evils which will not ultimately teiminate in good, 
<f and wduch they do not, by then own faults, bung 
tc upon themselves Look lound Iheicfoie without 
ec fear obseive, contemplate, and be instuicted ” 
Encouraged by this assiuancc, I looked and be- 
held a mountain higher than Tenciifle, to the sum- 
mit of which the human eye could never reach $ 
when I had ( tired myself with gazing upon its 
height, I turned my eyes towaids its foot, which 
I could easily chscovei, but was amazed to find it 
without foundation, and placed inconceivably m 

emptiness 
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emptiness and darkness Thus I stood terrified and 
confused ibove were tracks inscrutable, and be- 
low w is total vacuity Rut my protector, with j, 
t oice of admonition cried out, Theodore, be not 
nffiighted but raise tin ejts again the Moun- 
tain of Evstence is before thee suivej it and be 
wise 

I then looked with more deliberate attention 
and obsened the bottom of the mountain to be a 
gentlt ri e and overspread with flowers, the mid- 
dle to be more steep embarrassed witliciigs and 
interrupted by precipices^, ovei w Inch hung branches 
loaded with fruits, and among winch were scat- 
tered palaces and bow ers Tiie ti acts w Inch my ej e 
could reach neaiest the top were generally barren 
but there w ere among the clefts of the rocks a few- 
hardy ever greens, which though thej did not give 
much pleasure to the sight or smell, ) et seemed to 
cheer the Jaboui and facilitate the steps of those w ho 
were clambenng among them 

Then, beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I observed at a great distance a mul- 
titude of both sexes issuing into view fiom the bot- 
tom of the mountain Their fiist ictions I could not 
accurately discern, but as they every moment 
approached nearer I found that thej unused them- 
selves with gathering flowers under the supennten 
dence of amodest virgin in a white robe, who seemed 
not over solicitous to confine them to any settled 
place or certain track , for she knew that the whole 
ground was smooth and solid, and that they could 
not easily be hurt or bewildered When, as it often 
happened, they plucked a thistle for a flow ej, Inno 
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cence, so was slie called, would smile at the mistake. 
Happy, said X, are they who are under so gentle a 
government, and yet are safe But I had no op- 
poitimit}^ to dwell long on the considei ation of their 
felicity , for I found that Innocence continued her 
attendance but a little way, and seemed to consider 
only the flowery bottom of the mountain as her 
proper province. Those whom she abandoned 
scaicely knew that they weie left, before they per- 
ceived themselves in the hands of Education, a 
nymph moie seveie in her aspect and imperious in 
her commands, who confined them to certain paths, 
in their opinion too nairow and too rough These 
they were continually solicited to leave, by Appe- 
tite, whom Education could never flight away, 
though she sometimes awed her to such timidity, 
that the effects of her presence were scarcely per- 
ceptible. Some went back to the hist pait of the 
mountain, and seemed desuous of continuing busied 
in plucking flowers, but were no longer guarded 
by Innocence ; and such as Education could not 
force back, pioceeded up the mountain by some mny 
Toad, in which they were seldom seen, and scarcely 
ever regarded 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, 
nothing was more observable than that she was fre- 
quently giving them cautions to beware of Habits j 
and was calling out to one or another- at every step, 
that a Habit was ensnaimg them , that they would 
be under the dominion of Habit before they per- 
ceived their danger: and that those whom Habit 
should once subdue, had little hope of regaining 
their libeity. 


Of 
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Of this Caution, so fiequently repeated, I was 
\ ery solicitous to know the reason, when my pro 
tector directed my reg ird to a troop of pygmies 
which appeared to w ilk silently before those that 
were climbing the mountain, and each to smooth 
the wa) before her follower I found that I had 
missed the notice of them before both because they 
were so minute as not easily to be discerned, and 
because they grew every moment nearer in their 
colour to the object* with which they were sur- 
rounded As the follow eis of Education did not 
appear to be sensible of the presence of these dan 
gerous associates, or, ridiculing their diminutive size 
did not think it possible that hum m beings should 
ever be brought into subjection by such feeble ene 
mies they generally heaid her precepts of vigilance 
with wonder and, when they thought her eye 
Withdrawn treated them with contempt Nor could 
I myself think her cautions so neccssarj as her fre- 
quent inculcations seemed to suppose till I observed 
tint each of thes° petty beings held secretly a chain 
m her hand with which she prepared to bmd those 
whom she found within her power let these 
Habits under the eye of Education went quietly 
forward and seemed verv little to increase in bulk 
or stiength , for though they were always willing to 
join with Appetite, vet when Education kept them 
apart from her they would veiy punctually obey 
command, and make the narrow roads in which they 
were confined easier and smoother 

It was observable, that their stature was never at 
a stand, but continually growing or decreasing yet 
not alw ays in the same proportions nor could I for 

bear 
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bear to expiess my admnation, when I saw m hour 
•much less time they geneially gained than lo-a bulk. 
Though they giew slow'ly in t he load of Education, 
it might howevei be peiceived that they gicw ; but 
if they once deviated at the call of Appetite, their 
slatiue soon became gigantick , and their slicngth 
wvas such, that Education pointed out to her tribe 
many that iveieled m chains by them, whom she 
could never moic rescue fiom then slavciy Slie 
pointed them out, hut with little efieet , foi all her 
pupils appealed confident of then own superionly 
to the strongest Habit, and some «ccmed in seciet 
to regict that they w T cie hmdcied fiom following the 
timmphof Appetite 

It was the peculiar aitifice of Habit not to suffer 
her powei to be felt at fust Those wdiom slie led, 
she had the address of appealing only to attend, but 
was continually doubling hei chains upon her com- 
panions , wdnch weie so slendei in themseh es^and 
so silently fastened, that while the attention was 
engaged by other objects, they weie not easily pei- 
ceived Each link giew 7 tightei as it had been 
longer worn , and when by continual additions they 
became so heavy as to be felt, they weie veiy fie- 
quently too stiong to he bioken 

When Education had pioceeded mthis manner to 
the pait of the mountain v/lieie the declivity began 
to glow craggy, she lesigned her chaige to tw 7 o 
powers of supenoui aspect The mcanei of them 
appeared capable of piesiding in senates, 01 govern- 
ing nations, and yet watched the steps of the other 
with the most anxious attention, and w 7 as -visibly 
confounded and perplexed if ever she suffeied her 

regard 
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regard to be drawn aunt The other «c<nud to 
approve her <uhmi« ton ns pfoaejm. hut with such 
*t coudi «u iimoii »s pi milt showed tint *ht chimed 
it ns (hit mr] mdud <o (,rnt w is In r dignitt and 
swrctm tint Ik who would not re tenner, must 
not \u hold her 

“ J htodorr ' «aid im protector, “he fcarlc * 
<f mid he wi t , nppronch flit < power who e do 
‘ million c\t< uds to nil the remaining part of the 
“ Mouittmi of r\istni(c I trnnbhd and ten 
lured to tddre-s tin mfenour mmph who c ru*« 
thourli pit rung unlawful, I \ ts not ihh to sust tm 
u bright Pour r «*aid I, * In wh ut ter mine it is 
*' Inwful to address thei tell im thou who prOMtlcst 
“ hen on wlnt condition tin protection will b« 
•* {ranted ‘ It will !»t | r lilted ml she * f on!) to 
* obedience I mi Henson of nil subordinate bejn^s 
the noblest me! the grcifist who if thou wilt 
" rccutemt ht swill reward thee Id i there t of 
“ im \otanes, ht conduct in„ thee to Religion ’ 
Charmed In lureoice md tspect, I profiled nij 
retdsne s to follow her She then pie ented me to 
her mistress, who lool ed upon me with tenderness 
I bowed before her, and she smiled 

W hen Education delivered up those for whose 
happiness she h id been solong solicitous she seemed 
to expect tint the} should express some gratitude for 
her care, or sonic regret at the loss of that protection 
which she lnd hitherto aflorded them Cut it w is 
eas\ to dimmer, b} the ahcrit) winch broke out at 
her departure, that her presence had been long dis 
pleasing and tint she h id been teaching those wiio 
felt in themschc’) no want of instruction The) all 
agreed m rejoicing that they should no longer be 

subject 
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subject to lier caprices, or disturbed by her docu- 
ments, but should be now under the direction only 
of Reason, to whom they made no doubt of being 
able to lecommend themselves by a steady adherence 
to all her precepts Reason counselled them, at their 
first entrance upon her province, to mlist themselves 
among the votaries of Religion , and informed them, 
that if they trusted to her alone, they would find the 
same fate with her other admireis, whom she had not 
been able to secure against Appetites and Passions, 
and who, having been seized by Habits m the legions 
of Desire, had been diagged away to the caverns of 
Despair Her admonition was vain, the gi eater 
number declaied against any other dnection, and 
doubted not but by her superintendency they should 
climb with safety up the Mountain of Existence. 
se My power,” said Reason, “ is to advise, not to 
<c compel , I have already told you the danger of 
€C your choice The path seems now plain and even, 
* c bat there are aspenties and pitfalls, ovei which 
€C Religion only can conduct you Look upwards, 
(C and you perceive a mist before you settled upon 
<£ the highest visible pait of the mountain , a mist by 
<e which my prospect is teimmated, and which is 
te pierced only by the eyes of Religion. Beyond it 
<c are the temples of Happiness, m which those who 
climb the precipice by her direction, after the toil 
“ of their pilgrimage, lepose forever I know not 
tc the way, and therefore can only conduct you to 
t£ a better guide. Pride has sometimes reproached 
“ me wi,th the narrowness of my view, but, when 
“ she endeavoured to extend it, could only show me, 
“ below the mist, the boweis of Content; even they 
3 cc vanished 
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(t vanished as I fixed m} eyes upon them , and those 
ic u hom she persuaded to travel tow ards them were 
(t inclined by Habits, and ingulfed b} Despan a 
“ cruel tyrant, whose caserns are bejond the darlr- 
* { ness on the right side and on the left, from whose 
st prisons none can escape, and whom I cannot 
* teach you to at oid ’ 

Such was the declaration of Reason to those who 
demanded her protection Some that recollected 
the dictates of Education finding them now se- 
conded by anothei authority, submitted wath reluc- 
tance to the strict deciee, and engaged themselves 
among the followers of Religion, who were distin- 
guished b) the uniformity of their march though 
many of them were women and by their conti- 
nual endeavours to move upwards without appear- 
ing to regard the prospects which at every step 
courted their attention 

All those who determined to follow either Reason 
or Religion, were continually importuned to for- 
sake the road, sometimes by Passions and some- 
times by Appetites, of whom both had reason to 
boast the success of their aitifices, for so man} were 
drawn into by paths, that any way was more popu 
Ions than the right The attacks of the Appetites 
were more impetuous those of the Passions longer 
continued The Appetites turned their followers 
directl} from the true way but the Passions marched 
at first in a path nearly in the same direction with 
that of Reason and Religion , but deviated b} slow 
degrees, till at last the} entirely changed their 
course Appetite drew aside the dull, and Passion the 

sprightly 
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sprightly Of the Appr til's, Bust v„h ih« -?•' n ,r * ?: 
and of the Passions, N'antt \ Tie mn-t pn, ,'*il 
assault was lobe fiaied, when a Pa-no i awl u 
Appetite joined then uiln imonl- , and the p.<*h of 
Reason was best followed, when u P.ivum r d!< I to 
one side, and an Appchh t«> tin otl i t. 

These sedticeis had tin* gie.iti •'l mkc ,, ’ I upon tee 
follow ci sot Reason, met whom thee m .,n ely < \ < »* 
failed to pie\ail, e\e< pi when thee fount- tat ted ore 
another They had not the s nne ttiumphs o\<t 
the \ otavies ol Religion, foi thouyh tin \ \u i(‘ ultm 
led aside lot a tune, Religion commonly i< < ull“d 
them hy her rmis^an Comm tree, lx fojo llahit h.td 
time to enchain them But they that ptoh -"id to 
ohc} r Reason, if once they forsook Ik r seldom, ie- 
Imned, foi she had no mi sscngoi to summon them 
but Pirde, who generally behaved hot i on fide m e, 
and employed all her "kill to support Pas ton , and 
if eici she did hci duty, was found unable to pie\ ail, 
if Plaint had intei nosed 

I soon found that the great danger to the follow ei s 
of Religion was only fiom Habit , e\ cry othci power 
was easily resisted, nor did the}'- find any difficulty 
when they inadvertently quitted hei, to find her 
again by the dnection of Conscience, unless they 
had given time to Habit to di aw her chain behind 
them, and bar up the way by which tiny had 
wandered Of some of those, the condition was 
justly to be pitied, who turned at eveiy call of 
Conscience, and tiled, but without effect, to buist 
the chains of filabit: saw Religion walking foi ward 
at a distance, saw her with leveience, and longed to 

join 
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join her, but were, n henev er tliej approached her, 
vv Ithheld by Habit, and languished in sordid bond ige, 
which they could not escape, though the) scorned 
and hated it 

It u as evident that the Habits nere so far from 
growing weaker by these repeated contests, that if 
they were not totally oiercome, ever) struggle en- 
larged their bulk and increased their strength, and 
a Habit opposed and victorious ivas more than twice 
as strong as before the contest The m inner m u hich 
those 11 ho uere near) of their tyianny endeavoured 
to escape from them, appeared by the ci ent to be 
generally ii rong , they tried to loose then chains 
one bj one, and to retreat b) the same degrees as 
they advanced, but before the dehicrance lias com- 
pleted Habit always tliieiv nen chains upon her fa 
gitn e , nor did any escape her but those u ho, by an 
effort sudden and i lolent, burst their shackles at once, 
and left her at a distance , md even of these man), 
rushing too precipitately foi ti ard, and hindered by 
their terrours from stopping 11 here they u ere safe, 
nere fati 0 ued with then onn lehenience, and re 
signed themselves again to that poner fromnliom 
an escape must be so dearly bought, and whose 
tyranny was littlo felt, except when it was re- 
sisted 

Some however there ahva)s nere, who when they 
found Habit prevailing over them called upon 
Reason or Religion for assistance , each of them n ll 
lingly came to the succour of her suppliant, but 
neither with the same strength, nor the same suc- 
cess Habit, insolent with her power, would often 

Von II H H presume 
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presume to parley with Reason, and offer to Ioos6 
some of her chains if the lest might lemam. To 
this Reason, who was never certain of victory, 
fiequently consented, but always found her con- 
cession destructive, and saw the captive led away 
by Habit to his foimer slavery Religion never 
submitted to treaty, but held out her hand with 
certainty of conquest , and if the captiv e to whonl 
she gave it did not quit, his hold, always led him 
away m triumph, and placed him m th£ direct path 
to the Temple of HappmeSs, where Reason never 
failed to congratulate his deliverance, and encou*- 
lage his adheience to 111 at power to .whose 1 timely 
succourhewasmdebtedfor.it.. ,<• , ’ 

When the traveller was again placed in the road 
of Happiness, I saw Habit again gliding before 
him, but reduced to the statm e of a dwarf, with- 
out strength and without activity 5 but when the 
Passions or Appetites, which had before'- seduced 
him, made their approach,- Habit would on a sud- 
den start into size, and with 1 unexpected violence 
push him towards them The nvretch, thus impel- 
led on one side, and alluied on the other, too fre- 
quently quitted the road of. Happiness, to which, 
after his second deviation from it, he larely return- 
ed but, by a timely call upon Religion, the 
force of Habit was eluded, her attacks) .grew 
fainter, and at last, her correspondence with the 
enemy was mtirely destroyed She then began 
to employ those restless faculties in compliance 
o with the power which she could not overcome , and 
as she grew again .m stature and in strength, 

cleared 
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cleaied away the asperities of the road to Hap 
|)iness ' 1 

Turin this road I could not easity withdraw my 
attention, because all who trav elled it appeared 
cheerful ‘and satisfied , and the farther they pro 
ceeded, the greater appeared their alacrity and the 
stronger their conviction of the wisdom of their 
guide' 1 Some who had never deviated but by short 
evcuisions had Habit in the middle of their passage 
vigorously suppoiting them and dm mg off their 
Appetites and Passions which attempted to inter- 
rupt their progress 1 Others who had enteied this 
roid late, 01 had long forsaken it, were toiling on 
without her help at least and commonly against 
her endeavours But I observed when they ap 
proached to the barren top, that few were able to 
pioceed without some support from Habit and 
that the), whose Habits were strong, advanced 
towards the mists with little emotion, and entered 
them at last with calmness and confidence , after 
which, they weie seen only by the eye of Religion 
and though Reason looked after them with the 
most earnest curiosity, she could onty obtain a faint 
glimpse, when her mistiess, to enlaige her prospect, 
raised her from the ground Reason however dis 
cerned that they were safe, but Religion savV that 
they were happ) 

“ Now Theodore,” said my Piotector, with- 
fC draw thy view from the regions of obscurity, 
* ( arid sec the fate of those who when the) were 
i( dismissed by Education would admit no diree 

tion but that of Reason purvey their wander 
“ ings, and be w lse ” 


BH2 
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I looked then upon the road of Reason, uhich 
uas indeed, so far as it reached, the same with that 
of Religion, nor had Reason disco\cred it but by 
her instruction Yet m hen she had once been t aught 
it, she cleat ly saw that it Mas light, and Pnde had 
sometimes incited her to dcclaie that she disco- 
vered it herself, and peisuaded liei to offer herself 
as a guide to Religion : n hom after many ^ ain 
experiments she found it hei highest pr'nilcge to 
follow. Reason was howe\ cr at last uell insti acted 
in pait of the way, and appeal cd to teach it Mith 
some success, nfflen her precepts were not misre- 
presented by Passion, or her influence overborn by 
Appetite. But neither of these enemies Mas she 
able to lcsist. AVhen Passion seized upon her vo- 
taries, she seldom attempted opposition : she seemed 
indeed to contend with more vigour against Ap- 
petite, but Mas generally overvveai led in the con- 
test , and if eithei of her opponents had confederated 
with Habit, her authoiity Mas m holly at an end. 
When Habit endeavouied to captivate the votaiies 
of Religion, she grew by sIom* degrees, and gave 
time to escape ; but in seizing the unhappy fol- 
lowers of Reason, she pioceedod as one that had 
nothing to fear, and enlarged hei size, and doubled 
her chains without intei mission, and without re- 
sgj re i 

Of those who foisook the directions of Reason, 
some weie led aside by the whispers of Ambition, 
ivho was perpetually pointing to stately palaces, 
situated on eminences on eithei side, recounting 
the delights of affluence, and boasting the security 
of poM*er They weie easily persuaded to follow 

her, 
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iicr, and Habit quickl) threw her chains upon 
them 1 they vv ere soon com meed of the folly of 
their choice, hut feu of them attempted to return 
Ambition led them foruord from precipice to pre 
cipice, H here main fell nnd Mere seen no more 
Those that escaped u ere, after a long series of ha 
7anls, generally dein ered oier to Aiance, and en 
listed bj her in the service of Tjrannj, uherc 
they continued to heap up gold till their patrons 
or their heirs pushed them headlong at last into the 
caienis of Despair 

Others uerc mticcd bj Intemperance to ramble 
m search of those fruits that hung 01 er the rocks 
md filled the air uitli their fragrance I observed, 
that the Habits ninth hovered about these soon 
grew to an enormous size, nor were there any 
who less attempted to return to Reason, or sooner 
sunk into the gulfs that lay before them When 
these first quitted the road, Reason looked after 
them vv ith a frow n of contempt, but had little ex- 
pectations of being able to reclaim them, foi the 
bowl of intoxication was of such qualities ns to 
make them lose all regard but for the present mo 
ment , neither Hope nor Fear could enter their 
retreats, and Habit had so absolute a pou er, that 
even Conscience, if Religion had employed her in 
their favour, would not huve.becn able to force an 
entrance 

There were others whose crime it was rather to 
■neglect Reason than to disobej her, and whore- 
treated from the heat and tumult of the way, not 
to the bowers of Intemperance, but to the maze of 

Indolence 
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Indolence ' They had this peculiarity in their con- 
dition, that they weie always m sight of the load of 
Reason, always wishing foi her presence, and always 
resolving to leturn to-morrow In the-e was mo e l 
eminently conspicuous the subtlety of Habit, who 
hung imperceptible shackles upon them, and was 
every moment leading them farther from the road, 
which they always imagined that they had the 
pow r ei of leaching They wandered on from one 
double of the laby until to another with the chains 
of Habit hanging secietly upon them, till, as they 
advanced, the flow r eis grew paler, and the scents 
fainter, they piocceded m then* diciuy match 
without pleasuie in then* progiess, yet without 
power to return, and had this aggravation above 
all others, that they weie cuminal but not delighted. 
The diunkard for a time laughed over his wine, 
the ambitious man triumphed m the nuseauiage 
of his rival, but the captnes of Indolence had 
neither supenoi lty noi mei riment Discontent low - 
ered in then looks, and Sadness hoveied lound their 
shades, yet they ciawled on icluctant and gloomy, 
till they ai rived at the depth of the lecess, vuued 
only with poppies and nightshade, w hei e the do- 
minion of Indolence terminates, and the hopeless 
wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy . the chains 
of Habit are nvetted for ever ; and Melanchofy, 
having tortuied her prisoner for a time, consigns 
him at last to the cruelty of Despair 

While I was musing on tins misei able scene, my 
Fiotector called out to me, tc Remember, Theodore, 
and be wise, and let not Habit pievail against 
3 « thee.” 
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<e thee * I started and beheld my self surrounded 
by the rocks of Tenenffe, the bir<Js of light neie 
singing in the tiees, and the glances of the morning- 
darted upon me 
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